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quire into the state of the Growth, the 
Commerce, and the Consumption of 
Graty, and all Laws relating thereto, 
and report to the House ; and to whom 
were referred the several Petitions pre- 
sented to the House this Session respect- 
ing the Corn Laws ;—and who were 
instructed to examine all Witnesses in 
support of the Allegations of the differ- 
ent Petitions presented to the House this 
Session on the subject of the Corn 
Laws, who might be brought forward 
on the part of any of the Petitioners: 


ORDERED TO REPORT, 

That in obedience to your Lordships 
commands, the Committee have met, and 
taken into consideration the Matters refer- 
red to them, and have examined a variety 
of Witnesses, as well ou the present state 


of the Foreign Corn Trade, as on the ac- 
tual state ef the Agriculture of the United 


Kingdom. 
The duty imposed upon the Committee 


by your Lordships order, with a view to a 
clear arrangement of the Evidence, ap- 
peared to divide itself into the following 


Heads of Enquiry : 


1.—The means which the United Kingdom 


actually possesses of affording a supply of 
Corn, of its own growth, adequate to the 
consumption of its Inhabitants, and the 
probability of such supply being in- 
creased by a farther application of capi- 
tal. 


i!.—The probability of a supply of Grain 


from the Continent in the present and 
Vou L. Lit. Pun. New Series. March 1. 


future years, taking into consideration 
the state of the Currency, and contem 
plating the alteration that may take place 
in it, and the prices at which such Grain 
could be imported into this country, and 
sold to the consumer. 


IIf.—How far the foreign Corn Grower 
would be likely to interfere with the 
Farmers of the United Kingdom in the 
Home market, if a free Importation were 
allowed at all times; or, in other words, 
at what price the British Farmer would 
be able to raise Wheat, taking into con- 
sideration all the expences of cultivation, 
and the fair profit which every man has 
aright to expect from his capital, in 
whatever branch of industty it may be 
employed. 

{V.—Another important Head of Enquiry, 
which engaged the attention of your 
Committee, is the effect of the Price of 
Corn on the rates of agricultural and 
manufacturing Labour; and upon the 
latter point, some statements are laid be- 
fore your Lordships, of the price of ma- 
nufacturing different articles of piece 
goods for a series of years; so that, by 
comparing the rates of the same articles 
of work in particular years with the 
prices of Corn at the same periods, a re- 
sult will be obtained by which some 
light may be throw upon that question. 


To one or other of these General Heads 
almost every point may be referred, which 
came under the observation or claimed the 
attention of the Committee, except, -per- 
haps, those which relate to the manufac- 
ture and price of Flour, as compared with 
the price of Wheat. With respect to this 
branch of the subject, the Committee re- 
gret, that from a variety of causes, arising 
partly from the advanced period of the Ses- 
sion, the difficulty of ascertaining the best 
sources of information, as well as the com- 
plicated nature of the question itself, the 
Evidence they have been able to collect 
upon this pout is still more imperfect than 


upon any other part of the subject. 
ak 
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[The remainder of this Report is chiefly 
occupied with assigning reasons for this 
failure of Evidence, and desiring farther 
information. } 


The condition and proceedings of 
States is not interesting to the States- 
man only, but also to the Philosopher, 
the Philanthropist, and the Christian, 
The moral and the civil condition of a 
population, reflects honour or dishovour 
on its government, according to the zeal 
aud prudence displayed in the attempt 
to diffuse benefits among ifs subjects ; 
or on the subjects themselves, according 
to their readiness or indolence in reduc- 
ing to practice and operative advantage, 
the benevolent endeavours of their Go- 
vernors, 

There scem to be strong distinctions 
in the human race, possessing properties 
and qualities little to be expected in one, 
when the other is under contempla- 
tion. A man of this family, is all life, 
vigour, and animation; a man of that 
family is dull, lumpish, and consumed, 
by what is expressively termed the 
mopes. Is this contrariety produced by 
constitution, derived by hereditary des- 
cent from ancestors ;—is it occasioned 
by food, by climate, or by national 
reguiations and appointments ? If by the 
former, what hope have we of being 
able to remove defects, or to improve 
opportunities ? If by the latter, how 


far may our expectations extend of 


realizing that amelioration, which every 
genuine patriot cannot but most auxious- 
ly desire ? 

The progress of truth is slow ; for the 
progress of knowledge, which is the 
precursor of truth, is not rapid: en- 
quiry, to be valuable, must be persever- 
ing ; and after all, perhaps, one truth at 
a time is as much as human power can 
discover, while many others, equally ne- 
cessary, are overlooked. How, then, can 
the general combination, the bearings 
and effect of the whole series of truths 
be brought before our judgment, in one 
enlarged and accurate view ?— and 
where is the mind capable of taking 
fhat view, and directing the measures 
it indicates to those advautageous results, 
which are the ultimate intention of 
every man of probity and ability? [f 


the powers of human natwe be thus Li | 


mited, we are not to wonder at the lane 
guid advances of improvement, and in- 
formation ; nor at the different and con- 
tradictory opinions held on the subject ; 
neither can we wonder that one age ap- 
pears to be more enlightened than an- 
other, that periods of glory and of ob- 
scurity succeed each other, as if by alter- 
nation or interchange. 

Our opinion on what constitutes the 
glory of a nation is well known : not 
the renown of arms, considered merely 
as a consequence of military exploit ; 
nor the pride of politics, considered as 
demonstrated in superior trick and chi- 
cane. Happiness at home, is the basis 
of real prosperity ; and little do we care, 
in comparison, for the opinion enter- 
tained by foreigner, on our diplomatics, 
while our native land, its population, 
and its internal concerns are flourishing. 
But, by flourishing we do not mean 
exempt from every evil or inconvenience ; 
that is not the lot of liwmanity: neither 
can we indulge the supposition that 
they should never be depressed at times 
below that elevation to which they rise at 
other times; or even below that natural 
and legitimate standard, to which they 
have fair and indisputable claims. 

The difficulty of establishing a stan- 
dard for the welfare of nations, needs no 
demonstration ;—but, if it did, perhaps 
the present subject, though not at first 
sight calculated for that purpose, might 
contribute some assistance towards it, 

Britain is a country of vast resources, 
of extensive commerce, aud multiplied 
advantages ; yet, is it, more or less de- 
pendent, for an essential ingredient in 
its comforts, on foreign natious. It ean- 
not, or at least, it does not, pass many 
years, without applying to Poland, and 
the countries on the Baltic, for a supply 
of bread corn.—And this, notwithstand- 
ing our country formerly eaported, ra- 
ther than imported ; notwithstanding 
the enlarged spread of cultivation in 
all parts, evident to the eye; and not- 
withstanding the increased skill of our 
agriculturists, and the improvements 
daily suggested and patronized, by most 
laudable Institutions, formed for the 
purpose, How is it, then, that Poland, a 
country comparatively poor, has always 
a supply for the wants of Britain 
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her lands of 4 superior description, more 
fertile, more productive ?—are her sea- 
sons more constant, more favourable to 
the earth ?—or, are her people more in- 
dustrious, better farmers ?—how is it, 
that she has always a stock on hand, 
which she knows from experience will 
sooner or later be fetched away by her 
more wealthy correspondent. 


Poland is a country more thinly peo- 
pled than Britain: she consumes no 
proportion of the grain she raises in 
comparison to that which Britain con- 
sumes of British grain. Poland has not 
that infinite variety of occupations to at- 
tend to, which divides the energies of 
Britain. The earth appears to be her 
only resource ; not such is the state of our 
island : if agriculture engrosses too many 
labourers, our manufacturers complain 
of want of hands; hence high wages, 
immoralities, and extravagance; while 
these have no inactive rival in the sea 
service, commercial and royal, &c. inso- 
much that these interests struggle as it 
were, against each other ; and thus a 
competition is established, which pro- 
cures other enjoyments, undoubtedly, 
but does not augment the productions of 
the field. Every man in Britain is free 
to follow what course of life he prefers : 
not so in Poland, where cultivation is 
the employment of the population, and 
tillage is all in all. It is worth our 
while to contemplate a scene of things, 
so entirely different from what obtains 
among ourselves. We shall find strong 
traces of the feiidal system, formerly 
extant at home ;—a system perhaps, 
that under the then small population of 
the kingdom, the plenty of land, the in- 
fancy of manufactures, and the feeble 
existence of commerce, might render 
@nnecessary the importation of corn ; 
but which of the other comforts 
of life did we not import ? 


The present paper, is devoted to a com- 
parison of the agricultural labour, and la- 
bourer, of Britain with thelabour and ma- 
nagement of other Agricultural countries, 
By the assistance of Mr. Shaw Mason’s 
Volume, which forms the following ar- 
article, we are enabled to institute a 
comparison with the Irish labourer ; 
and, what we have already said on 
the subject of agricultural expences 


and wages in France, affords the best 
view in our power of the state of the 
farmer and labourer in that country ; 
we now add Holland and Flanders,—but 
are chiefly intent on Poland. The 
whole, therefore, furnishes materials for 
ai approach towards a general compari- 
son, which, if our jadgment does not 
deceive us, is of some moment, under 
existing circumstances. [t will be re« 
collected, that to circulate other ac- 
counts than these resting en the best 
authority, is little better than an imposi- 
tion on the public; and as official dos 
cuments are not at all times to be obtains 
ed, we must often wait with patience, 
though we confess with mortification, also 
till we are enabled to avail ourselves 
of what may be deemed satifactory. 

In the first place, we wish to form some 
estimate of the price of labour, employed 
in the field, among our Agriculturists at 
home. For this purpose, we include a 
portion of the evidence brought before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
on another occasion, 


ENGLAND. 


Mr. Henning, of Dellington, in Soe 
mersetshire, is asked, 

Can you state the increased price of la- 
bour in your own neighbourhood, for the 
last 25 years >—The common wages in that 
neighbourhood are now Os. a week besides 
liquor ; they give them in general three 
pints of cyder a day, but they give more 
during the harvest ; the business is gene- 
rally done by task work, it berg more to 
the interest of the labourer, and the interest 
of the farmer. 

According to your experience, what do 
you take to be the difference between high 
farming and the old ordinary course *—l 
keep a smail farm, my father kept « large 
ouc, and upon that farm, | recollect, when 
a boy, that there were only 6 or 700 sheep 
kept upon that treet of land; but during 
the last two winters | think there were 
1,500; it was, however, upon the turnip 
system, and there was more human food of 
all deseriptions. 

John Bennett, Esq. of Wiltshire, ob- 
serves—I remember the price of daily la- 
bour 6s. per week; 1 have paid that to my 
father's labourers. 

Within what time >—I cannot remem- 
ber, | suppose upwards of twenty years ago. 
I have increased at various periods, at one 
shilling per week, up to the present: We 
pay to the inferior men Os. and to our best 
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men 12.; from nine to twelve shillings. A 
great part of my work is done by task. 
Can you give the committee any infor- 
mation as to the rise in the rate of task- 
work ?—Task-work is increased in a much 
greater proportion ; but the prices are so 
uncertain, so dependent upon the man who 
makes the agreement, that it is impossible 
to state them. My best workmen in agri- 
culture at this moment, ploughing by task, 
earn 18s. per week, ploughing at Qs. per 
acre; and they harrow at a certein price 
per acre, and so on: each man ploughing 
with a pair of oxen at a time, and changing 
them once in the day, ploughs nine acres 
per week. In regard to labour, I should 
state, that we give to our shepherds, and 
one under bailiif of the farm, 15s. per week. 
Has any proportion of the value of daily 


Jabour been made up to the labourers out of 


the poors rates ?—Yes it has; the weekly 
income of every family is made up to the 
gallon loaf, and three-pence per head. 
Supposing the father to earn Qs. one of the 
children Ss. another 2s. and another 1s. 6d. 
the magistrate conceiving they are able to 
earn that, or the overseer, being willing to 
give them the money for their labour, 
whatever the deficiency is, is made up to 
the amount I have stated. I must explain, 
that I give this evidence as a magistrate, 
more than asa farmer; for I act fora very 
large district, and am in the habit of ma- 
king this order. The gallon loaf per head 
per week is what we suppose sufficient for 
the maintenance of every person in the fa- 
mily for the week ; andthe three-pence 
for clothes; and if the parish think proper 
to find clothes, the three-peuce is deducted. 
This practice goes through all the western 
part of Wiltshire, and | believe throughout 
the county. 

Mr. James Buxton, farmer, of Essex. 

Has the price of labour failen in the pre- 
sent year in proportion to the diminution in 
the price of Corn ?—It has fallen upon the 
average three shillings per week per man, 
but not in proportion to the diminution in 
the price of corn ; our men that used to be 
paid a guinea, are paid now only eighteen 
shillings ; those who used to be paid 
eighteen shillings, are now paid fifteen 
shillings; and those who used to be paid 
fifteen shillings, have now only twelve. I 
give my ploughmen sixteen -shillings per 
week, and house rent and firing, which is 
equal to eighteen shillings. 

Mr. Edward Wakefield, speaks as to 
both England and Ireland. 

I have observed, in looking across the 
whole south of Devonshire, from the river 
Tavey to Somersetshire, in the uniuclosed 
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commons, round marks of the plough. But 
in the parish of Yarkham, belonging to 
Major Fuller Drake, which there has been 
an Act to iuclose this Session of Parlia- 
ment, some of Major Drake's tenants 
stated, that their fathers had assured them, 
that they had used the sickle over those 
commons which, by Act of Parliament, 
are to be inclosed this year. I have ob- 
served the same marks over the tops of 
many mountains in lreland, 


IRELAND, 


In the year 1779, Mr. Arthur Young 
published a work, intituled, “ A Tour in 
Ireland,” and in that work will be found a 
detailed account of the reuts of the several 
counties: he then making the average of 
the Island 11s, per acre, the Irish acre 
being 2 roods 19 perches more than the 
English acre. In the year 1811, I caleu- 
lated the average rent of Ireland to. be 
11. 7s. 1d. per acre, which average was de- 
duced from a calculation made of the rent 
of each county, collected from local in- 
formatiou upon the spot. 

In 1779 Mr. Young calculated, that te 
place Ireland in the same state of cultivation 
which England had then arrived, it would 
require a capital of 88,000,000/. ; no doubt 
apart of this capital has been laid out, 
but what proportion it is impossible for me 
to say. 

The increase arising very much with ar 
increase of people, their food being pota- 
toes, instead of consuming they sell their 
corn; and it has been found in many of 
the grazing districts of Ireland, that the 
people with very small occupations pay @ 
greater rent than the fattening of cattle. 

Population has certainly rapidly in- 
creased in Ireland of late years, and the 
free intercourse for the sale of grain to 
Great Britain, by recent Acts of Parlia- 
inent, has carried the market home to that 
country. 

Turnips are bardly known in Ireland ; 
eud a vast quautity of mountain land is 
even Low producing corn, that a few years 
since were in a state of heath. 

How do you account for the increase of 
the produce of Grain, notwithstanding that 
law, which affords so great a temptation to 
a farmer to lay his land down in grass ?— 
I have heard it universally stated by the 
possessors of leases jn Ireland, that people 
pay them a better rent than cattle; and 
that by dividing their land into small te- 
nures, they received more income than by 
grazing it; then the food of the people in 
that country being principally potatoes, 
they sell rather than consume their produce, 
which ef course increases the market; and 
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we now import a good deal from that 
country. 

There does not appear to be a sufficient 
eapital among the persons who get their 
living as farmers in that country, im the 
parts that 1 have seen, 

What is the nature of the occupancy in 
the south of Ireland, in respect of the size 
ef the farms ?—The noblemen and gentle- 
men in the south of treland, in a greater 
degree than those in the north, let their 
lands toa class of | eople called middie- 
men; they in some instances keep large 
tracts in their own hands; in other in- 
stances they under-jet tracts of considerable 
exteut to other tenants under them; and 
sometimes that second clase of tenants 
under-let again to others; till at last the 
property comes to be divided into lots of 
an acre, or half au acre, and sometimes 
still less than that, 


SCOTLAND. 

Mr. John Brodie, of East Lothian, ex- 
presses the following opinion. 

Do you know in what proportion the 
rents of Jand have increased, as far as your 
own knowledge goes, within the last 20 
years ?—I have been Jong a farmer; it has 
increased rapidly in East Lothian since I 
have been a farmer: the first farm I rented 
I paid 28s. it would now fetch from 4/. 10s. 
to 5/, an acre. 

How long is it agosince it let for 28s. ?— 
I took it in 1776 upon a 19 years lease. 

How much has labour increased since 
that time ?—The best labourer we had 
then we gave him from $d. to 10d. a day, 
we now pay from 2s. to 3s.; halfa crown is 
about the medium. 

Do you think other articles have jn- 
creased in proportion, carts, horses, &c. *— 
Yes; the best horse [| bought at that time 
was 15/. I have siuce paid upwards of 65/ ; 
our implements were thea very imperfect, 
and they cost but little ;they are now very 
much improved, and cost a higher rate 
upon that account ; the implements of 
husbandry for a pair of horses | calculate at 
40/.; in the year 1777 they cost very little, 
perhaps not exceeding 5/, ; they were very 
imperfect. 

To what do you attribute the great rise 
in the rents of land in East Lothian >—] 
think they have risen from two causes; 
the improvements thet have taken place 
in agriculture, and the increased value of 
the produce. 

From these statements it is evident 
there is great difficulty in ascertaining 
the average price of labour throughout 
the island, or, indeed, through any eon- 


siderable portion of it. For, if the poors’ 
rate supplies the deficiency of wages to 
the labourer, what his wages really are 
does not appear : how, then, can we 
average them, for the purpose of com- 
parison with districts where there are 
uo poors’ rates ? 

We come now to the comparison 
of these estimates with those re- 


lating to foreign countries, 
HOLLAND, 


The following is part of the evidence 
of Patrick Milne, Esq. M. P. 


Have you not travelled on the Continent? 
—I did, in the year 1791. 

Did you then make enquiries respec tug 
the price of Labour in various countries ?-— 
did; enquired in Holland, seeing the 
people there happy avd comfortable, and I 
was told the price of labour there was 
about half-a-crown a da. believe it 
might at that period, be about cighteen- 
pence in England, and one shilling in 
Scotland. I weut from thence into Flan- 
ders, where there is a land frontier, a very 
fine country, a very fine climate; saw the 
appearance of wretchedness and misery 
there, and enquired the price of labour, and 
was told it was half-a-crowu a week. 

In what part of Flauders?—That part 
towards Brussels, Antwerp, aud Ghent. 

Do you kuow whether there was any 
srohibition to grain being carried out of 
Sahar into Holland at that time >—I do 
not kuow that there was; but | do not 
couceive it possible to euforce in a country 
wiib a land frontier such a prohibition as 
to influence to that degree; 1 do not know 
what their corn laws were; but | cannot 
see that it was possible on a land frontier, 
to prevent the graiv going from one coun- 
try to the other, if the price of labour de- 
pended upon that. 

You do not know whether there was 
any prohibition upon the export of grain 
in Flauders?—I do not; but | apprehend 
there was. 

W hat was the price of the good English 
Corn at that time ?—I should thiak from 
18 to 20s. or rather more than 20s, 


Here we have—in Holland, half a 
crown a day ;—and in Flanders, a coun- 
try closely adjoining, half « crown a 
week // But, the most considerable in- 
formation on the agricultural state of a 
foreign country, is that furnished by 
Isaac Solly, Esq. a merchant, whose 
evidence we give nearly in full. 
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POLAND. 


Have you any information as to the state 


of the last harvest abroad ?>—It was gene- 
rally understood it was nota good one; but 
information upon that subject is not to be 
at all relied on; the information between 
the different parts of Poland and the ship- 
ping ports, is of that uncertain nature, that 
the most industrious inquirer is deceived; 
there is this fact, which is one cause of the 
deceit, the quantity produced in the ship- 
ping port has very often no relation what- 
ever to the quantity which the harvest has 
produced; the nobles sell their corn to a 
middle-man, it is the middle-man's business 
to talk down the demand, in order to get 
the corn at his own price, and unless the 
fact that foreign countries are in great want 
of corn is notorious very early i the season, 
the story of the middle-man cannot be 
effectually counteracted in time to produce 
an increased quantity at the shipping ports. 
The means of bringing down the grain 
from Poland are very iimited; ali the tri- 
butary branches of the great rivers are ua- 
vigable only by the melting of the snow 
from the Carpathian mountains principally, 
and if that opportunity is lost, thea another 
opportunity does not occur for three mouths 
afterwards, ti/l very late in the autumn to 
bring corn down; and it is no uncommon 
thing for the prices of corn to have been so 
low in Poland upon the estates, that a no- 
bleman in the spring of the year has not 
thought it worth bis whie to re-stack his 
corn. The produce of estates is hardly ever 
warehoused or put into barns, it is almost 
always stacked; and it is stacked with 
more or less attention, according to the 
quantity produced, or the expectations of 
demand for that quantity. Not being pro 

perly thatched, it sutfers more or less from 
the heavy falls of snow during the winter; 
that is counteracted in the spring of the 
year by its being re-stacked ; its being re- 
etacked depends entirely upon the prospect 
of demand; and it would hardly be be- 
lieved that there are noblemen whose pro- 
duce in their farm yards may be estimated 
there at 150,000]. and that the whole of 
that is left exposed to anuihilation almost, 
from their not thinking it worth their while 
to re-stack it. 

That happens in years when there is not 
a demand ?—Yes. 

Haye you any information concerning 
the price at which corn may be raised in 
Poland, and which will remunerate those 
employed in agriculture for the labour ?— 
The plain direct answer to that would be 
simply xo: But almost the whole of Poland 
is divided into estates belonging to nobility, 


gud the jubabitants upon those estates are 


jetaves: the ground is cultivated without 
any reference, therefore, to any relation 
| which the expeuse of cultivation bears to 
| the price which the produce is to be sold 
at: the income of the nobleman depends 
upon it; and his income is more or less, 
according as the produce is greater or less, 
or sells for a greater or lesser price: the 
nobleman is obliged to provide for the sub- 
sistence of his subjects, and he cares very 
little indeed about the price for which his 
corn is likely to se!!; the cultivation goes 
on without any refereuce to it; his income 
is more or less according to the price. 

Have you any notion of. the price at 
which Corn must be sold, so as to afford 
the proprietor the average income he gene- 
rally enjoys’— No, have not; but I khew 
this fact, that the grower hardly ever findg 
a market for what he believes he could 
produce; and it is possible that a consider- 
able check would be put to the cultivation 
of corn, from the experience of particular 
years, were it pot that they have a reference 
to an average of years; and they know as 
well as we know here, that in a certain 
number of years we have always had re- 
course to the Baltic to supply our deficien- 
cies; and whenever we do go to them for 
supply, we are sure to pay them such a 
price as repays them for the preceding 
vears in which there has been no demand, 
There has never been a demand for Fo- 
reign corn, without the price at least rising 
to double, and sometimes three times the 
value, from the commencement of an alarm 
up to the final supply. 

lave you yourself travelled in Poland, 
or been resident in that country >—No, I 
have not travelled in Poland, and from 
what | know of it, very few people have: 
horseback is the only means of travelling, 
The means of travelling since | have been 
abroad, are improved very much; when I 
was abroad, nobody was understood to be 
generally travelling in Poland; the roads 
are hardly passable; it can hardly be said 
there are roads. 

})o you know any thing of any late im- 
provement in that country ?—Very great, 
there are towns of great internal trade 
risen up, warehouses have been established, 
roads have been improved, and that, thanks 
to Buonaparte and some of his Decrees, 
I think last year we imported Italian silk 
wa Archangel, as being the cheapest way. 
The fact is, that previous to that, early in 
the war, great quantities of goods intended 
for the consumption of the Southern parts 
of Europe, were exported to the Baltic, and 
the mode of packing was altered; the 
packages were made to about one quarter 


ef the size, that they might be copveyed 
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in the small carts of the country; and a 
considerable number of warchouses were 
built in different parts, for the purposes of 
depots, and roads were consequently more 
or less improved. One of the places which 
has become a place of great trade indeed, 
is Brodie. 

Have you information whether any im- 
provement in the means of stacking or of 
taking care of their gratu has taken place 
in Poland of late years*—i have been con 
versing very recently with people of con- 
siderable consequence in Poland, and bee: 
connected with others of considerable con 
sequence, and they speak of the inattention 
which is paid to their produce as existing 
at the present time ; end that at this pre- 
sent time they can point out estates where 
Corn is allowed to rot, from their uot 
having a market for it. 

Do you know whether in Poland there 
have been distilleries erected by propri 401s 
on their own estates ?>—Yes, there is not an 
estate without a distillery; and the quan- 
tity of beer which the low class ot people 
in ints to nothing ; their 
quantiiy of spirits is their re ar diet; 
corn spirits is part of their regular diet; 
their breakfast consists of a glass of brandy, 
no tea, no beer. A Polish Jew, who is 
generally a miidle-man between the Polish 
nobleman and the exporter, will live upon 
a Swedish herring, a piece of bread, aud a 
glass of brandy, for four-and-twenty hours. 
I refer to corn spirits of their own manu- 
facture. 

Are they in the habit of manufacturing 

spirits for the purpose of keeping them for 
a length of time upon those estates ?—1 
believe not. 
They only manufacture for the consump- 
tion of the year?-—lrom what I know of 
the neighbourhood iu which | have been, 
they manufacture only for the regular de- 
mand, coustautly keeping their manufactory 
going, and not manufacturing for the pur- 
pose of keeping a stock in hand, 


| ! 
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To what particular cause do you attri- 
bute the ability of Poland to atford so great 
a supply of Wheat to foreign countries ’- 
The small consumption in the country it- 
self; the inhabitants living upon rye and 
pulse of different sorts. It is a horrible 
sight to see the vessels wliich are bringing 
down some of the finest wheat that Europe 
produces; the men who are bringing it 


down haying no covering but a species of 


sackcloth, sleeping on straw under a sort 
of ledge or shelf, exposed to the open air, 
and their food principally grey hog pease 
boiled in water; there is not a table in 
Germany bardly at which a piece of rye 
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bread and a piece of wheaten bread is not 
put with the knife and fork. 

It is a common thing when the quantity 
sent down to the shipping ports is greater 
than the demand at the shipping port, for 
somebody or other, wader the character of 
a speculator, to purchase that surplus 
quantity, aud to send it either to Hamburgh 
or to Holland, in order that it may be 
ready for any demand that other parts of 
Lurope may give rise to, during a period 
when the shipments cannot take place. 
The communication of the Baltic is limited 
by the winter; and it is no uncommon 
thing for the demand for Spain and Por- 
tugal to take place at a time when none 
can be shipped from the Baltic. 

At what period of the year does the 
Baltic become nevigeble after the winter? 
—It has begun so early as March, but # 
may be considered i: full plav in the month 
of May; it may be carried up to “hristmas- 
day, but not often; the shipments made in 
the mouth of December are atteuded with 
considerable risk, and there is a fluctuation 
in the premiums of insurance. 

It may be said, upon an average, to be 
closed for four mouths in the year ?—Cer- 
tainly four mouths. 

Do you happen to know what the ex- 
pe nse of conveyance is, upon an averege, 
from the place where the Corn is grown 
in Poland, to the shipping ports?—No, I 
do not; but relatively speaking it must be 
very heavy, for a creat quantity is brought 
down in vessels built for the purpose, and 
useless for any subsequent purpose; so 
that the whole expense of building the 
vessel must fall upou the article it conveys, 

What sized vessels are they, aud by 
what number are they navigated ?—I think 
I have seen them from thirty to eighty feet 
long; they do not draw a foot and a half 
water, they find that the expense of con- 
reyingthe Corn down has increased be- 
yond its means, for they are now altering 
the mode of building their vessels, that 
they may serve the purpose of more than 
one voyage. They formerly used a class 
of vessels which was a perfect square, put 
together of wood as roughly hewn as pos- 
sible; and that it was impossible, of course, 
to draw against the stream, worked by 
oars on all four sides. 


Those came down the tributary streams 
to the Vistula?—Thevy eame the whole 
way: I understand that of late years that 
mode of bringing down is wholly avoided, 
on account of the increased value of wood, 
and the expense and trouble of gettiag 
back the men; they are slaves attached to 
the estate. J think the feuda) systema is 
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pretty well abolished ; but they are, prac- 
tically speaking, in the same situation they 
used to be. 

What is the present system of bringing 
down the Corn ?>—It is now brought down 
in ves-els sharp headed, and consequently 
they are enabled to convey them against 
the stream, so that the vessels now can go 
back again when the stream is not rapid ; 
$t is very rapid at the beginning of the year, 
but in the months of July and August the 
atream is navigable back. 

Do they work them back with horses ?— 
No, with men and oars, 

Can they bring the Corn dewn cheaper 
on this system than on the old system ?— 
No, I believe not really cheaper; this new 
plan is introduced in order that the ex- 
penses may not be increased ; it is because 
they have found the expeuse of conveying 
it in the old way so great, that they have 
adopted this new way; it is cheaper than 
if they were to go on upon the o!d plan, 
but not cheaper than before they found the 
necessity of aitering it. 

« The larger the vessel is, the better the 
condition in which it arrives. 

The landed proprietor sells his corn to a 
middle-man, and he sells it upon the infor- 
mation that that middle-man impresses 
upon his mind ; he does not send his pro- 
duce to a market to be sold at just what it 
will fetch, but he expects the middle-man 
to come to him, and sells as much as the 
middle-man will buy, the middle-man al- 
ways persuading him that the demand is 
small, in order to get it as low as possible ; 
and the proprietor is satisfied to let the 
rest rot, instead of sending it to a shipping 
port, in order to sell it at any rate, 

There are some noblemen who are mer- 
chants; but | am speaking of the general 
character and leading features of the trade. 

It is conveyed at their own expense, they 
attend personally at the port to which 
they send it; some of the richest proprietors 
attend. 

The Pole is extremely ignorant indeed 
of the mode of carrying on trade; it has 
been carried on by Jews, who are middle 
dealers, with smal! capitals; and there is 
not that spur which there might be to in- 
dustry; and again, the means of communi- 
cation between one part of Poland and 
another are at so very low an ebb. 

You mean to imply, that it would take 
several years to improve the conveyance 
from the internal parts of Poland to the 
sea ?—And to enlighten the views of the 
land owners. 
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What a picture of nothing to do, does 
this evidence present !---what a produc- 
lion to no purpose! the bounties of na- 
ture bestowed with unsparing hand, to 
rot, and perish ! Yet is this picture 
still more highly coloured, if possible, 
by Mr. Samuel Drewe,a corn merchant, 


In your former Evidence. you have given 
the Committee some details of the state of 
the internal Corn trade of Poland ; do you 
know how the Polish proprietors pay the 
peasantry who cultivate their land: —They 
give them a portion of ground, enough for 
their own use, to take care of their own 
cattle, and to raise corn for their own 
family; it requires no manure at all, and 
very little cuitivation, so that the lord has 
the whole of his portion cultivated at no 
expense atall, and the ground would other- 
wise be of wo value; it would be a desert if 
it was not cultivated in corn, it is uot to be 
let, as it is in other countries; after it has 
produced its crop, they walk on and take 
another piece, and it is left to be a desert 
or a wood again, 

For how many years do they leave it 
till they take to it agein ?>—Prebably never 
the same piece; it will return in 20 or 30 
years to a fir wood, 

The iuhabitants of Poland are nourished 
from what they raise on the separate bits of 
land they obtain from the proprietors’— Yes. 

The grain they raise for the proprietors 
has no market within Poland whatever?— 
Nove whatever, they send it in barges 
down the Niemen and the Vistula, princi- 
pally to go to Elbing, or to Dantzic ; that 
is an expense on the lord, for he must build 
barges and send it down; he consigus it 
to a merchant at Dantzic, or elsewhere; 
the merchant will advance him money 
upon it, if he requires it. 

What the grain in Poland costs the pro- 
prietor, is the mere conveyance from his 
owu estate to the port from which it is ex- 
ported, is it not -—I should think that is 
principally, if not wholly, the expense he 
is at; all the rest is profit. 

Does the proprietor disti] likewise 
do not think he does; in some places they 
have stills; but in those parts of Poland I 
have visited, baving been banker for all 
the Polish nobility here, and for the Polish 
ambassador, so that there was never a Po- 
lish nobleman came to this country that I 
was not intimate with, | went from one 
house to another; in those houses | was at, 
there was no distillery at all; they used to 
get wine from Hungary and Frauce. 

There is no distillery for exportation in 


Poland ?—None at all; they drigk spirite 
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in the country, brandy made by distillation 
of corn; itis very strong, the same as the 
Russians Crink, 

According to your understanding, in 
those vears when the foreign price is suf- 
ficient to pay the charge of transport from 
the estate to the port, the Polish nobleman 
will always bring down his grain, but in 
other years he is in the habit of allowing 
it to remain on the ground ?—No, he will 
send it down, for he will always find some 
assistance from the merchants in the export 
towns, for they will always advance him 
something upon it, though there is no im- 
mediate prospect of exportation; in the 
hope of it, a merchant will advance him 
something upon it, so that he will be coen- 
stantly filling the granaries, and the gra- 
naries are immense in Dantzic. 

Whatever he gets for his corn, is so much 
gain ?—So | should think, 

Thus have we traced the wages of la- 
bour from more than three shillings a 
day in Scotland, to about that sum in 
England ; to half a crown a day in Hol- 
land, to about a shilling a day in Ireland, 
to less than sixpence a day in Flanders, 
and to almost nothing (excuse the Scot- 
ticism, gentle reader) in Poland.— 
Where land is scarce—in other words, 
where people are namerous —corn is 
dear ;— where land is worth nothing, 
corn is worth nothing, also ;—distance 
from a market, renders abundance use- 
less: there is no demand: it must be 
produced ; it must also perish : a chance 
of profit, is held out by a sea-port ; and 
the chief cost of the commodity is the 
expense of transit. It is curious, never- 
theless, to observe that this cost is so 
increased of late years, as to demand the 
exercise of ingenuity, and the employ- 
ment of capital to meet it. 

Our readers have observed the con- 
dition of the Polish peasant :—yet in 
Poland, says Mr. Drewe, scarcely are 
any taxes paid; ‘* you can buy a dozen 
of eggs for a penny; and a fowl fora 
penny.” These labourers, says a wit- 
ness, ** live in holes belonging tu the 
landlords ; they also get a certain quan- 
tity of firewood, a fittle money, rye 
corn, for bread ; and they live upon it.” 


In the case of Poland the demanddoes 
NoT oecasion the produce ; hence it is 
little worth ; but had that country a 
more numerous establishment of cities, 
its corn would become property, and 
fetch a value,---Such an instance, 
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worth notice, is given by Mr, Wakefield, 
whio says, * There is one great lineof Bri- 
tain found so much superior to the rest, 
from Lynn to the Thames, the whole of 
the Eastern edge of the three counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, the sea 
side, that it is in my opinion two hundred 
years before the rest; and it is a cu- 
rious thing, that on the Eastern side of 
Scotland there is the same attention to 
agriculture.” 

Certainly this is owing to the ready 
market, in London, and to the facility 
of water carriage ; not like the rivers of 
Poland accessible at only one time of 
the year; but, atalltimes, and éo a cer- 
tainty. ‘The same causes extend their 
influence even to America: for, of that 
country, Mr. John Inglis observes (te 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons,) 

It is almost impracticable, in a great 
many instances, to bring dowa Corn in an 
unmanufactured state from the place of its 
growth in America to the place of its ex- 
portation , the reasou of this arises princi- 
pally from the difficulties ia the commm- 
nication and carriage by water in the in- 
terior. I might state further, that of late 
vears from some parts of Upper Canada, 
which were a wilderness 20 years ago, the 
ex port of flour has been very vreat; and 
$0,000 barrels of flour alone have been ex- 
ported from the single district of Niagara, 
which is about serv Aundred miles from 
Quebec, the port from whence it is ex- 
ported to a foreign market; it would 
be impracticable to bring Corn unmanu- 
factured from Niagara to Quebec. 

Six hundred miles, then, is a much 
less distance down the River St. Law- 
rence, than it is downa river in Poland; 
and the course and distance by sea, is 
different also ;—constantly in favour of 
that country which can profit by the 
greater freedom of access, and complete 
liberty, in every sense. 

The picture we have been contemplat- 
ing addresses itself to the heart and the 
understanding: to the heart, since it de- 
scribes the condition of no inconsiderable 
portion of our species, and brings that 
condition into comparison;—to the un- 
derstanding, since, in a question of com- 
petition, which that of the Corn Trade 
is now become, we cannot be too well 
acquainted with the powers and the ma- 
nagement of our competitors, near or 
distant, 
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Whatever interest we may take in the 
eondition of foreieners, the condition of 
our own people affects us much more 
closely. In fact, a knowledge of this is 
the first step towards improving it; nor 
until a reasonable progress is made in 
such knowledge, can so much of cer- 
tainty be obtained, as may lead to the 
discovery and adoption of the most ad- 
viseable means forimprovement. In re- 
ference to Ireland, Mr. Masou’s volume 
contributes essential aid to the enquirer, 
whether for purposes of benevolence, or 
of political regulation and improvement. 
Something, we venture to affirm, has 
been done, for Ireland; and more still 
might have been done, had the people 
better known thems¢lves, or better made 
themselves known. Far be it from us tosay 
they have made no exertions on their own 
behalf; yet their attempts do not appear 
to have been always judiciously devised or 
directed. Their leaders have struggled 
for political distinction ; the people have 
supported their leaders ; and thus their 
true interest has been overlooked, or 
obscured, Late events have given a 
turn to the public mind, from which we 
augur better things ; even that costly poli- 
tical expedient paper money, will leave a 
Jasting blessing behind it, if it force the 
people to learn to read, in order to un- 
derstand the value of their currency ; 
which appears to be an existing fact: 
the struggle also for popularity between 
the schools of the Catholics and Protes- 
tants, will eventually prove beneficial ; 
nor are minor motives wanting, which 
though unimportant while partial, pro- 
duce wonderful effects when general. 
Among these must be reckoned a cause, 
apparently trifling, a change in dress and 
appearance among the women, princi- 
pally produced by the introduction of the 
lighter cotton manufactures, in lieu of 
the heavy woollens, formerly univer- 
sal. The severer moralist may withhold 
praise from that disposition tor display 
of finery, which more that once is re- 
proved in this volume; nevertheless, in 


fact, the opportunity of cleanliness at 
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little expense, by means of frequent 
washing, with a certain degree of simart- 
ness when clean, which distinguishes 
garments made of this material, is 
conducive to favourable consequences, 
Cleanly maidens are likely to make 
cleanly wives; cleanly mothers will in- 
culeate cleanliness in their children; 
and, this established, then becomes ap- 
plicable the observation of our sagacious 
navigator Cooke: ‘* I never made a sailor 
clean in bis person, but] also made him 
more regular iu his habits, more diligent, 
more tractable, and more respectable.” 
We give it, therefore, as our opinion, 
that while the Irish lads learn reading 
and arithmetic, impelied by necessity, 
to count their cash ; and the Lrish lasses 
improve in personal appearance, impel-+ 
led by a vanity, not now to be magni- 
fied into crime, nor given them by na- 
ture without design, better manners are 
approaching; and with better man- 
ners greatcy respectability under every 
point of view. 

It is curious to observe, in perusing the 
replies to questions enquiring what means 
of improv ement the answerers would 
recommend for adoption,—one wishes 
his parishioners could be made more in- 
dustrious ;—another desires the sup- 
pression of those innumerable illicit dis- 
tilleries, which not only consume the 
supply of barley, to the profit of the far- 
mer, only, but have occasionally so greatly 
raised the price of oats, that oatmeal, on 
which many of the poorer classes live, 
was almost beyond their purchase. What 
can we think, when we are told, that one 
man, indicted for an illicit still, set 
up another before the week was out, and 
a third immediately upon that ? --- 
while we know from other quarters, 
that the consumption of spirits in Ire- 
land is prodigious, and prodigiously in- 
creased, as an article of importation, 
within a very few years. We might ex- 
tend these remarks to considerable 
length ; the inveteracy of the evil has 
hitherto baffled every exertion to sup- 
press it; and all look to moral prin- 
ciple as infinitely more efficacious than 
coercive measures, In fact, the country 
affords too many opportunities for con- 
cealment, aud secrecy, to warrant the 
expectation that force can effect the pure 
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pose : a moral force is infinitely the best, 
under such circumstances. 

The translations of the Irish names of 
places subjoined to each parish, afford no 
contemptible evidence on the former state 
of the Island ; a single parish (Aghaboe) 
has three derivatious, importing : 

Kilneseare, Kilnasbeer, in Hrish, Coil-na- 
seare, the wood of thieves. In 1640, there 
were large woos here and at Knockfin ; 
and along the river Urkenny, which runs 
by Kilneseer, the ground was covered with 
shrubs. This great she'te. made it, in rude 
ages, the retreat of robbers aud rapparees, 
avho easily crossed the river and evaded 
pursuit. 

Cloghniash, Clonkinahan, Clonkmore, 
in Irish, Cluzin-ce ynu-agha, the lurk- 
ane place neur the nowy water; that water 
was the Arcany or lerkenny—nerr it is a 
bog of 80 veres; so that taking in every 
circumstenee of wood, water, bog and 
shrubs, no place was better calculated for a 
nest of thieves. 

Kiletelogue, in Trish, Coill-teol-loge, t/e 
of roblers, "Thisdenomination lies on 
the northern, as Coukinah on th 
southern side of t.e #rkeuny. 

Could the manners of the nation at 
large, at the time wheu these appella- 
tions were bestowed, be other than bar- 
barous? In a note, on another occasion, 
the writer says, ‘* That Ireland was 
of woods two hundred years ago, is evi- 
deut from a grant of King James in 1609, 
to the Soc rety of Londouderry, to cut 
down 50,000 oaks, at ten shillings a 
piece, 100,000 ashes, at five shillings 
each, and 10,000 elms, at six shillings 
and eightpence, to build the said town, 
from the woods of Killefra, (between 
Coleraine and Tyrone) where there are 
few. woods at present.”” This, connected 
with the evidence derived from names of 
places, justifies the inference that the 
state of society is wonderfully improved : 
notwithstanding occasional outrages, and 
breaches of the public peace, A_ sense 
of respectability is more general ; a de- 
sire of obtaining or preserving a certain 
degree of diguity of character, is more 
prevalent : this becomes increasingly the 
Sashion, and has been countenanced 
and forwarded by laws and regulations, 
not always indeed, strongly enforced ; 
nor yet without some good effect on the 
gation, though partially, Nevertheless, 
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in spite of the laws, many disgrace~ 
ful inconveniences still continue, Ireland 
swarms with beggars who roam from 
place to place, as influenced by report 
current on the abundance of potatoes, 
here, or there; these boldly enter any 
gentleman's house, by whose door they 
are passing, and demand donations, 
which it is uot safe to refuse: from a few 
parishes, indeed, terror banished them 
for a moment; and some even took to 
labour : but this was a short fit of indus- 
try. Neither does this result from sheer 
necessity ; for accurate enquiry demon- 
strated that few were obliged to beg; 
and no great proportion even of the 
poor were without connections from 
whom they derived many comforts, with 
a great proportion of their necessary 
supplies. In fact, generally speaking, 
it is a pleasing feature in the Lrish dis- 
position, that consanguinity, or compas- 
sion, usually provides for the aged and 
impotent. 


The character of the Irish is ex- 
tremely well depicted, in the account of 
the parish of Dungiven, by the Rev. 
Alex. Ross, Rector. 

The inhabitants of the parish are divided 
into two races of men, as totally distinct as 
if they belonged to different countries and 
regions. These (in order that we may avoid 
the invidious terms of Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholie, which indeed have little to 
say to the matter,) may be distinguished 
by the usual names of Scotch and Irish, the 
former inclading the descendants of all the 
Scotch and English colonists, who have 
emigrated hither since the time of James L. 
and the latter comprehending the native 
and original inhabitants of the country. 
Than these, no two classes of men can be 
more distinct: the Scotch are remarkable 
for their comfortable houses and appear- 
ance, regular conduct, prudence and perse- 
verapce in business, and their being almost 
entirely manufacturers: the Irish, on the 
other hand, are more negligent in their 
habitetions, Jess regular and guarded in 
their coucuct, and have a total indisposition 
to manufacture : both are industrious, but 
the industry of the Scotch is steady, patient 
and directed with great foresight; while 
that of the Irish is rash, adventurous and 
variable: both are extremely frugal and 
simple in their ordinary food, but the ad- 
vantage arising from this, is often lost to 
the Irish, by their extravagance at fairs, 
wakes and merry-makings, an indiscretion 
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of which the Scotch are seldom guilty. It 
js a matter of fact also, that the state or 
condition of the Scotch is gradually and re- 
gularly progressive, while that of the na- 
tive Irish is in general stationary and un- 
changed, This inferiority of the native in- 
habitants is not to be ascribed either to 
their religion or to the effect of restraining 
laws; but it may with more justice be at- 
tributed to the remains of barbarous tastes 
and habits derived from their ancestors, 
which all the arts of civilization have not 
been able entirely to remedy or overcome: 
the indisposition to the slow but regular 
profits of manufacture, and their fondness 
for the more uncertain trade of jobbing or 
dealing in cattle have been already noticed. 

It is truly astonishing to observe, with 
what eagerness and courage they engage in 
this last traffic, which is often little better 
than a species of gambling. A mountaineer 
will travel from fair to fair for thirty 
wiles round, with no other food than the 
eaten cake, which he carries with him, and 
which it requires neither fire, table, knife 
or other instrument to use; he will lay out 
the whole, or perhaps treble, of all he is 
worth (to which the facility of the country 
banks is a great encouragement,) in the 
purchase of 80 or 100 head of cattle, with 
which, when collected, he sets out for Png- 
Jand, a country, with the roads, manners 
and inhabitants ef which he is totally un- 
acquainted. 


In this journey he scarcely ever goes into 
a house, sleeps but little, and then generally 
m the open air, and lives chiefly upon his 
favourite oaten-bread. If he fail in dispo- 
sing of his cattle at the fair of Carlisle, the 
usual place of sale, he is probably rained, 
and has to begin the world, as he terms it, 
over again. If he succeed, he returns home 
only to commence a new wandering and a 
new labour, and is ready, in about a month 
perhaps, to set out again for England; 
those also, who job about from fair to fair, 
without leaving the country, are equally 
assiduous, and take as little rest in their 
particular line. ‘The wandering and unset- 
tled habits which this species of life in- 
duces, are very unfavourable to improve- 
ment; whenever by any accident the cattle 
trade is suspended or becomes unprofitable, 
the persons accustomed to be employed in 
it, being unfit for any soberer occupation, 
remain in a great measure idle; even agri- 
culture is burthensome to them, as wanting 
the variety and interest, which their usual 
business affords : thus the fruits of so much 
labour and enterprize are often wasted du- 
ring the long intervals of indolence and in- 
activity. 
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There is another obstacle to improve- 
meut in the Irish, which, as it is general 
among them in this country, and important 
in its consequences, should be minutely ob- 
served: this is their notion of the equal 
and unalienable right of all the children to 
the inheritance of their father’s property, 
whether land or goods—a faint remain of 
the oldsystem of gavelkind. This opinion, 
so just and reasonable in theory, so ruinous 
and absurd in practice, is interwoven in 
such a manner in the very constitution of 
their minds, that it seems next to impossi- 
ble to eradicate it: the law of primogeni- 
ture but slowly obtains amoung all nations 
ii a progress to civilization; but the Irish 
scem peculiarly obstinate, in rejecting any 
approach to it. ln spite of every argument, 
they continue to divide their farms among 
their children, and to divide on, until divi- 
sion is no longer possible; thus, in the 
course of two er three generations, the 
most thriving family must necessarily go to 
ruin. An instance which fell lately within 
the writer's observation, in the adjacent 
parish, will illustrate this: 

A respectable farmer, who held about $0 
acres of arable land, in one of the mountain 
townlands, had two sons, between whom, 
recording to custom, he equally divided his 
farm, which was thus barely able to sup- 
port them and their families; but one of 
these had hinself four sons, among whom, 
during his lifetime, he also divided his 15 
acres, reserving to himself an equal share. 
Here then were five persons, with three 
acres a piece; and as each of the sons, con- 
sidering himself at once an established 
landholder, immediately married, here were 
five of the poorest and most wretched fami- 
lies that can well be imagined, without 
scope for their industry, trade or manufac- 
ture to employ them, or land suflicient to 
produce for them the common necessaries 
of life. 

On the contrary, if the first of these had 
acted as most of the Scotch landholders 
would have done, and left his $0 acres to 
one son, had he taught the other some use- 
ful trade, and procured for him, either by 
saving, or by burthening his heir, a sum 
sufficient to set him forward a little in his 
business, and had this system been pursued 
throughout, the case would have been very 
different ; these five families would not be 
now chained down to starve on three acres 
each, but would be diffused over the coun- 
try in useful and profitable occupations, 
and thus our mountains would no longer 
exhibit so many wretched creatures, who 
complain that they cannot pay their rents, 
not because these are high, but because they 
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are not able to pay any rent at all, Is it 
not strange, that some landlords could be 
#o blind to their own real interests, and so 
inditlerent to the happiness and prosperity 
of their tenants, as to encourage this ruin- 
ous system, from miserable views of in- 
creasing their political influence ? 


We leave these observations to speak 
for themselves: that farms may be too 
large, we have never entertained any 
doubt ; that they may be too small, even 
when freeholds, this extract sufficiently 
shews. The real property of an indivi- 
dual is not restricted to lands or houses, 
in civilized society ; the power of render- 
ing his talents available, is equally, his 
property, and often a more copious source 
of wealth; for, that skill aud industry 
may succeed in this eountry, as in all 
others, and in every form of life, is 
evident from these Scotch farmers, 
dwelling under the same climate, and 
inhabiting the same soil, with their more 
variable neighbours. 

The preceding article (on the subject 
of the Corn Trade) has exhibited the 
condition of Polish husbandmen, who are 
themselves the property of others, and 
receive little or no (pecuniary) re- 
compence for their labours,—the con- 
dition ‘of husbandmen in Flanders, 
who receive half a crown per week ; 
of those in Holland who received balf-a- 
crown per day; and of those in Eng- 
land and Scotland who received still 
higher wages ; the Irish labourer also 
demands admission into the comparison, 
who, whether he have au acre or two, 
of his own, or rents a small plat, with 
his cottage, must, of necessity seek in 
additional labour a supply for his wants, 


to be furnished in money. ‘The price of 


labour in Ireland appears to be,—in 
Aghaboe, from 8d. to 10d. per day ; in 
Clonmore, from 10d, tol3d.; in Dungiven, 
from 10d. to 12d. ; in Vinvoy, from 12d, 
to 13d. &c. The average is certainly 
under ashilling, or rather may be taken 


at eleven-pence. The average price of 


beef and mutton is five-pence three far- 
things per pound ; or half the wages of 
daily labour. The price of potatoes 
scems to be about five-pence per stone ; 
[but the weight of the stone is not men- 
tioned.] The average reut of land is 
about 21, Lis, or 21, 12s, per acre (the 


Irish acre being considerably larger 
than the English). This appears very 
bigh to us, in proportion to other things ; 
but, probably, it is owing to the retaié 
portions into which land is subdivided. 

In fact, almost all the farms mentioned 
throughout these reports, seem to be toe 
small; but, those not exceeding ten or 


Jifteen acres, cannot possibly yield any 


overplus, to assume the form of capital, 
with which the farmer may so much as 
think of improvements. Yetso strongly 
do the natives adhere to these spots 
of earth, and to the customs received 
from old times, that, if the newspapers 
may be believed, they will not be bet- 
tered ; they obstinately refuse instrac~ 
tion; and foreigner’? who attempts 
to settle among them, pays for his 
temerity with his hfe. We have heard 
Mr. Twiss (afterwards chamber-potted, 
by the Trish) declare, that his friends 
forbad his adventuring himself into cer- 
tain districts of the couwtry, because 
he was a stranger, an Englishman, and 
they could not ensure his safety; even 
Dewar mentions their hatred of the 
Clann nan Gall, or sous of thestranger ; 
and considered himself pro- 
tected, by being able to describe him- 
self as coming # an Albainn,’”’ from 
Scotland :—z.e. from the highlands, 
colonized from Ireland: Gamble’s sens 
timents are little different. Whule, 
therefore, this terrific degree of patriotism 
prevails in some places, the terrorists 
may remain as they were, or must con- 
tinue as they are ;—but, we hope, and 
we foresee, the approach of much better 
things: it is not so every where—fas 
from it—even now, 

We have hinted at improvement 
in persgnal appearance as gradually 
pervading the class of labouring females - 
that the nation at large has lately de- 
manded a prodigiously increased supply 
of articles of decent dress, together with 
furniture of all kinds tor their houses, 
our reports on official documents bear 
decisive witness ;—and this looks wel}, 
It is known also, that the number at 
middle-men,. or speculators in land, to 
whose interference much oppression has 
been attributed, decreases; noblemen 
might be named, on whose estates few, 


if any, remain; but, above all, we plaes 
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at reliance on the intercourse of li- 
beral spirits between the two countries ; 
for, in truth, Ireland is at this moment 
nearer to Britain, by a thousand miles, 
than she was fifty years ago. What Ire- 
land wants, as we have repeatedly urged, 
is KNOWLEDGE :—not again to tres- 
pass on our readers patience, in our own 
words, we transcribe those of a friendly 
pen in Dublin, who has reported on 
this volume. 


It appears, from the Statistical Survey, 
that, in each parish, there are schools for 
the children of both Catholics and Protes 
tants, and that the fees charged are ex- 
tremely moderate—generally from two to 
four shillings the quarter. It is likewise 
stated, that they are numerously attended , 
but there seems to be a want of endowed 
achools, and the system of instruction is 
extremely imperfect. We know that much 
has been done, and is still doing, for the 
education of the poor, by Government, by 
societies, and by individuals, and we are 
confident, that their generous labours will 
be attended by a happy result. 


While the peasantry of Ireland remain 
uneducated, and governed in their conduct 
by deep rooted prejudices, whether poli- 
tical or religious, it is impossible to improve 
their condition by any system of legislation, 
that the ingenuity of mau may devise. 
With the exception of a scheme for the 
Pniversal diffusion of education in Ireland, 
all that the Legislature can do, is to enact 
laws for the preservation of property, which 
has been already done; and, therefore, it 
ought now to be the chief object of the 
Government to facilitate the means of in- 
struction. We are of opinion, that no plan 
promises so fair a result, as the Parochial 
System which has been successfully adopted 
in Scotland. The experience of more than 
one hundred years has proved the practical 
efficacy of this measure, and, with certain 
modifications, it might be introduced into 
Ireland, with the same prospect of success. 
Were schools established in every parish, 
with suitable endowments to the teachers, 
both Protestant and Catholic, they would 
soon produce a great and happy change in 
the minds and habits of the people. Gross 
ignorance would first totally disappear— 
the mind would then gradually expand, 
become penetrating and enlightened—a 
better style of living would now be 
anxiously desired, and to obtain it, the 
moral restraint would operate to check the 
increase of population, and to keep it withia 


the bounds of comfortable subsistence—in 
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a word, the character of the Irish would be 
raised to that rark, which, from their 
natural talents, they are so weil entitled to 
enjoy—industry would succeed—and Ire- 
Jaud, blessed in soil and climate~—in a 
geuerous and enlightened people—would 
become the most prosperous country i the 
world. 


Wishing particularly to afford the 
means of comparing the condition of the 
lrish peasantry, with that of the pea- 
santry of Agricultural countries abroad, 
our attention has been directed to that, 
chiefly. That the country might in 
many places be improved at little ex- 
pence is notorious; one gentleman, by 
cutting a water-course, has obtained a 
mile of solid ground, at the cost of five 
guineas only: in another place, a town 
is Supplied by means of water-pipes from 
a spring, ata trifle per annum, instead 
of each family fetching water daily with 
a horse and cart. Much more we might 
refer to, and many places we had marked 
for insertion, but our limits forbid. 
Neither the utility nor the curiosity of 
this work is restricted to the present 
volume ; and we shall certainly have 
occasion to re-consider the subject m 
connection with much additional matter, 
and more extensive evidence. We heartily 
wish Mr, Mason health and spirits to 
complete his design: a more noble em- 
ployment can fall to the lot of no man; 
a more patriotic and philanthropic 
he need not desire. That he will avait 
himself of hints which we know have 
been given him, we do not doubt ;—on 
such a work, whatever the whole nation 
can contribute, is its due. 


Every year in which an evil like the 
following exists, the country sustains an 
immense injury: we should be glad to 
find that our notice of it had operated 
to its suppression this year. 


The detriment produced by a knack of 
doing mischief in the early stages of 
what would otherwise become advan- 
tage, is not peculiar to Irelaud ; but can 
never be more powerfully instanced than 
in the following extract :—it deserves 
insertion, as presenting at the same time 
too curious an articie of Natural History 
to be omitted: it is part of a commu- 
nication from the Rev, Henry Major, 
Rector of Kilbarrow, 
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The injary which salmon-fisheries suffer 
from unpitying depredators will be evident 
from the following statement: thirty or 
forty salmon-fry, (as is frequently the case) 
are killed by the hook some day in April 
or May, when those little fishes pass down 
to the ocean. Lither they are eaten or, 
they are not. If they are eaten, the act of 
killing them, as haviug beeu committed by 
some poor and hungry angler, who may 
for once be suffered to dine at the expense 
of the public, may be justifiable in some 
degree ; but in no other point of view. If 
they are not eaten, they are killed for 
amusement; and when it is observed, that 
if it were not for this their untimely fate, 
each of these little fishes, which literally do 
not weigh more than an ounce, would pro- 
bably return in the course of the summer a 
salmon of ten pounds, it will be seen how 
dearly the proprietor of the fishery, how 
dearly the public must pay for that amuse- 
ment. 


Let the mischief be viewed on a more 
extended scale: suppose the angler to kill, 
during the sixty days we may suppose the 
fry to be passing from the fresh water to 
the ocean, five fry, one day with another, 
we would speak of his rapacity within due 
bounds; by this he acquires three hundred 
fishes, weighing three hundred ounces, and 
what, in all probability does the proprietor 
lose > Why, the usual casualties excepted, 
three hundred fishes, that would have re- 
turned in two or three months to the fresh 
~vater from the sea, to be killed for the 
sustenance of the people in general, three 
hundred salmon, each salmon weighing ten 
pounds, thirty hundred pounds weight in 
the whole; while ten such anglers would 
destroy what, the usual casualties excepted, 
would return in two or three months from 
the sea to the fresh water, to be killed for 
the sustenance of the people in general: 
thirty hundred salmon, each salmon weigh- 
ing ten pounds, thirty thousand pounds 
weight in the whole! how much would 
Ireland suffer by regarding with uncon- 
cern, by suffering with impunity, the plun- 
der to this amount of each of her salmon 
fisheries by only ten locust fishermen of 
the above description; and this, whether 
the salmon be eaten by ourselves, or ex- 
changed for money to be circulated through 
the country, for the general advantage 
and yet it is to be apprehended, that de- 
predations, infinitely exceeding the above 
in the aggregate, ave committed in Ireland 
every season: nor let it be forgotten, that 
eel fisheries suffer most essentially in a si- 
milar way, and the public in consequence. 

If it be asked, what proofcan be adduced, 
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that, in so short atime as two or three 
months, the fry return to the fresh water 
from the ocean, large salmon; it may be 
answered, that, at different times, some 
hundreds of them have been marked by 
a thread drawn through the dorsal fin, or 
by having been deprived of the dorsal fin 
itself; and several have been found to re- 
turn, with this mark, of the size and withia 
the time above mentioned. 
An Exposé on the Dissentions of Spaa 
nish America, &c. intended as a means to 
induce the Mediatory Interference of 

Great Britain, in order to put an end ta 

a destructive civil war, &c. By W. 

Walton. Svo. pp. 488. Appendix of 

Documents, pp. 60. Price 12s. Fer the 

Author. Ridgway, London, 1814. 

From what particular causes South 
America has repeatedly been the seat 
of the most horrid waste of the human 
species, we shall not at this time enquire, 
There is reason to think that previous 
to the adventures of Europeans in that 
country, conquering nations had com- 
mitted extensive devastations; and when 
the superior military power of those whe 
crossed the Atlantic in pursuit of 
wealth and fortune, in whatever shape, 
or requiriag whatever scenes, triumphed 
over ill-armed savages, the consequences 
were little other than extermination; 
for what the sword spared, labour, dis- 
ease, and sufferings, protracted, perhaps, 
but fatal, completely annihilated. From, 
what has been, we would wish to avert 
our eyes and those of our readers ; but 
to the present distressing events passing 
in that country, we cannot be insensible,. 
or indifferent. Most heartily do we de- 
sire their termination. Most devoutly do 
we pray that they might close. Butan 
the midst of our best feelings, we have 
never known which party to praise or 
blame; nor to whom justice aught to 
incline our wishes for success. We have 
repeatedly stated this uncertainty to our 
readers ; and we cannot say that it is 
wholly removed, notwithstanding the 
very laborious task performed by Mr. 
Walton, in the volume under considera- 
tion. He attributes every evil to the 
prejudices of the Spanish Cortes, at Ca- 
diz, heightened by the clamours of ‘the 
mercantile monopolists at that port. Re 
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affirms, that they meditated oppression, 
that they practised insult, and that the 

wer only was wanting to reduce the 
Spanish Americans to the most dis- 
graceful slavery. On the part of the 
Americans he protests their innocence 
of heart; their loyalty to their King ; 
their fixed resistance to the emissaries 
of Buonaparte ; their determination to 
live free or die. He states, at great 
length, and never loses sight of, the 
confinement in which they had been 
held in former reigns, and the galling 
chains intended to be riveted on them, 
by those who should have sympathized 
with their sufferings, and should have 
raised them te the dignity of human 
mature. Whoever wishes to see a ter- 
rific picture of arbitrary power will find 
it in Mr. Walton’s pages. Nevertheless, 
the impression left on the mind of an 
impartial reader is, that of wishing be- 
fore condemnation to “ hear the other 
side.”’ It may be feared, indeed, that 
the Cortes were rash : but whether this 
rashness ought in propriety to have been 
resisted, as it has been resisted, by the 
Americans, is a question well entitled 
to serious discussion, 


We have our doubts whether any 
acts of the Cortes, could have given sa- 
tisfaction : whether Mr. W. be correct 
in denying all feelings of self sufficiency, 
or glimpses of independence, among 
the Americans. The example of the 
Anglo-Americans, could not, in the na- 
ture of things, be lost on these Spaniards. 
The time was approaching for the ma- 
turity of principles and plans not depen- 
dent on the will or advice of the Mother 


Country ;---the inevitable rewards of 


Spanish impolicy, and duplicity, were 
about to wreathe themselves around the 
brow of the Parent State: not in the 
form of a crown of laurel, but of thorns. 


We have our doubts, too, whether all 
the charges brought in this volume 
against the dastard, the cruel, the dis- 
graceful conduct of British statesmen 
be just :----whether a few kind words 
from them would have closed the 


breaches, daily opening wider; or if 


these had proved inefiectual, whether a 
ew blows would have answered the pur- 
pose,without doubt,or demur, completely. 
When the Jacobins of France pro- 


fessed themselves ready to support every 
nation that desired to obtain its liberty, 
we execrated the general invitation to 
revolt: let no such conduct tarnish the 
honest reputation of our country, what- 
ever impolicy may be alledged against 
those who decline such opportunities. 
Britain did interfere to a certain point; 
the prudence of stopping at that point 
might be amply vindicated, were the 
reasotis for it~ before us: and though 
Ministers be always “ fair game,”’ and 
their proceedings are founded in folly, 
as matters of course, and without ex~ 
ception, yet, a jury sitting to judge 
upon oath, would not condemn them 
on a statement ex parte ; neither will a 
eourt of criticism, sitting to judge them, 
upon honour. 

But, there is one inference to be 
drawn from the arguments and states 
ments of the author, that perhaps he 
did not intend; which is, that his vo-~ 
lume goes further in justification of 
Ferdinand for dismissing the Cortes, 
and even routing them, vz ef armis, 
than any document we have yet seen. 

lf they so dreadfully abused their 
power—if they so studiously sought to 
combine and consolidate despotic sway 
in ‘their own hands,—if they used it to 
such destructive purposes,—then, be- 
yond all doubt, the sooner they were 
hunted out of the Peninsula, lke mad 
dogs,.the better; and the present mo- 
narch deserves the thanks and e¢ratula-« 
tions of all his subjects, und voce. 
There will continue to be some amoug 
us whose belief stops far short of this. 
The Cortes was mixed body: it con- 
tained a number of good and well mean- 
ing men; but men unaccustomed to 
matters of state: not all deserved equal 
credit for their motives: some would 
have cared little for their country, if 
they conld have found their profit in its 
vicissitudes. They had much to struggle 
with ; and when Mr. W. think§ the 
pride of their own hearts was a part of 
this, we confess our aequiescence in that 
opinion ;—but without determining how 
far it justifies the horrors and butcheries 
witnessed by South Ameriea, since 
the alledgcd offences given to these 
trans-atlantic brethren of the Ceposito- 
ries of Spanish national power and 
dignity at Cadiz. 
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When will animosity cease, be- 
tween men of the same blood, but not of 
the same external colour ? When will 
mien cease to arrogate a superiority of 
nature, merely because they were born 
within the limits of such, or such, lati- 
tudes or longitudes ? When shall the 
superiority of parentage, on one side, 
be waived, aud Nature, our general mo- 
ther, resume her rights? Sorry we are 
to see, that the principles of caste, as- 
suming more than one form, adhere too 
strongly to be shaken off. This volume 
informs us, that the Spaniard born in 
Europe, banishes the meekness that 
well becomes frail humanity, when 
he presides over Spaniards born in Ame- 
rica, of a hue notexactly the teint of his 
own :—while the Creole be-lords the 
Indian, and thus the population of the 
country is in arms against its brethren, 
This forms a grievance, on which the 
author expatiates with great warmth 
and feeling. 


All those, who, in the remotest manner, 
derived any origin from African blood, by 
the laws and by custom, were branded with 
perpetual infamy, end excluded from all 
society. In pursuance of an adopted prin- 
ciple of policy, that it was necessary to keep 
each class of the coloured natives, distinct 
aud divided; the most cruel and unheard 
of punishments, prohibited their union and 
cohabitation.* 

Both the Indians and desceudants from 
African blood, all of whom are denomi- 
nated casts, in Spanish America, bave ex- 
perienced the miseries of a long degraded 


vassalage, so much had that inherent and 
habitual prepensity to tyrannize, added to 
an injurious of monopoly, broken | 
down every barrier, erected by reason and 
justice, and prescribed by sound and en- 
lightened policy. 

Notwithstanding the original compacts 
made with the first settlers, the Creoles 
were gradualiy shut ont from all participa- 
tion in the local commands and dignities; 
in such menner, that on examining authen- 
tic records, it results: that from the period 
of the first settlement, up to the year 1810, 
out of 166 vicerovs, and 588 Captain-Ge- 


adelante, ningun negro pi uegra se pudiese 
servir de Indio, ni India, so pena, que al 
negro que se serviese de India, se le corta- 
sen los geuitales, y si se sirviese de Indio, 
cien azotes para la primera vez." &c. &e. 
Vide Herrera, Dec. 8 lib. 6 cap. 12. 
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nerals, Goyernors and Presidents, who have 
governed in Spanish America, in al 754; 
only 18 have been Creoles, and these few, 
merely in consequence of their having been 
educated in Spain. Even the curacies, pre- 
bendaries, and in short, nearly every other 
civil, ecclesiastical, and military employ- 
ment, were bestowed on Europeans, not 
according to merit, but often, as the reward 
of fettery, intrigue and court favour. 

It would be useless to carry back the read- 
er, to a contemplation of the corript state of 
the Court of Madrid, under Chartes IV. 
and Maria Louisa. The fact is, that almost 
every office, in America, had its fixed price, 
the same as a loaf of bread, and in general, 
all were disposed of, under the rose. The 
prices current, were as follow : Oider, or 
Judge, ii Mexico, or Lime, 12,000 dollars, 
wi the other sections. 8,000 do, collector- 
ship of customs, 10,000 do!lars, and so on, 
in proportion to the revenue of the effice. 
Another means of obtaining a nomination, 
was, by marrying one of the maids of ho- 
nour, Who had, perhaps, been little else, 
than a pander to the plessures and intrigues 
of the queen. Evven the servents of minis- 
ters, were often invested with offices, and I 
could, from my personal kiowledge, quote 
an instance, of a baker heing seut out by 
even Galvez, as one of the colonia! trea- 
surers. And yet the natives of Spanish 
America, are commanded to bear al! these 
insults and degradations, without repining 


Surely this is bad enough ! but, if 
Mr. W. may be credited, the Mexican 
Consulado, or Board of Trade, come 
posed of European members, in its 
solemn deliberations manifested to the 
Cortes, that the Americans were a race 
of monkies, filled with vice and igno- 
rance ; and automata, unworthy of 
presenting, or of being represented, 
Proceedings of Cortes Sept. 1811, 

What can we augur from this ? Can 
this continue lone,—or long, without 
producing effects ruinous to the parent 
state >—Even if the parent state were 
rich and powerful, if it were the predo- 
minating head of the European com- 
monwealth, such principles must leed 
to national convulsions and sufferings. 
But, all who are well informed, know, 
that Spain was, and is, im great distress 
for supplies of a description for which 
she has been in the habit of relying on 
Spanish America, She drew from thence 
her pecuniary means of supporting her 
government ; and —_ while in the rea 
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ceipt of them, she was in heavy arrear, | the concentration of their power, and the 


and burdened with an insupportable 
deficit, It appears from the report of 
the Minister, on the state of the Royal 
Treasury, Feb. 25, 1811, that the 
expences of government amounted to 
1,200,000,000 rials ; to meet which the 
revenue produced only 255,000,000 
rials : deficit 945,000,000.—Now, what 
is the condition of Spain likely to be, if 
her American provinces refuse further 
assistance ; if their perturbed state ren- 
der the remittance of further assistance 
impossible ; or if instead of yielding pe- 
cuniary supplies, they should demand, 
pro tempore, the remittance of sums, 
from Old Spain, to meet the exigencies 
of service, in the course of a protracted 
contest ? 

What the unexpected good fortune of 
Spain may effect when brought to the 
severe test, that in our judgement, 
awaits it, and probably before long, it 
is impossible to foresee ; but whether it 
be competent to meet events, of which 
the following is an anticipation, may be 
strongly doubted : 


The forces, Spain is able to employ on 
the other side the At'autic, may perhaps 
suffice for partial conquest, or for the tenure 
of some particular points and districts. 
They may produce great ravages and dis- 
tress, but in a country so extended, so 
mountainous, aud se resolved, it is impossi- 
ble they can ever eilect perfect subjec- 
tion. In the invasion of Spain, we have 
seen the plains and fortresses in the hands 
of the enemy, but the mountains aud roads 
were possessed by the guerillas. Does 
Spain, then, seek to organize those coutend- 
ing against her, into a regular banditti; 
yet this is one of the extremes to which 
they wili fly, sooner than be uncondition 
ally subdued. It is difficult, in New Spain, 
to make any correct estimate of the num- 
bers of the insurgents; but it isa fact, that 
there, the Spaniards, when all the troops 
lately received fron: Spain, are mustered, 
cannot make up more than 24,000 men. 
Their antagonists are indeed very nume- 
rous, but they are not organized, they fight 
under every disadvantage, many with bows 
and arrows, clubs, slings, lances, &c. and 
only few with muskets, and tliese prin- 
cipally taken from their enemies: but, yet 
they are resolved to gain their point. New 
Spain contains about 64,000 gachupines, or 
European Spaniards, and can it be expect- 
ed, that notwithstanding their influence, 


Suecessful manner in which they can wield 
the anathemas of heaven, and the brands of 
discord, that they can turn the opinions of 
nearly 7 millions of people, penetrated with 
the justice of their right? Or, viewing the 
subject on a larger scale, can it be snp- 
posed, that 17 millions of people, situated 
at a distance from the arm of power, and 
this in a weak and languishing state, with 
an intervening ocean of 2,000 leagues, par- 
ticularly after the inveteracy which has 
been excited, can be held prostrate at the 
feet of those very Cortes, who have dis- 
dained their claims and appeals; or that 
they will now tamely submit to have their 
fetters again rivetted? Conciliation, might 
long ago, have restored tranquillity to the 
ultramarine provinces, if redress had pre- 
ceded; a mild and temperate conduct, 
might, gradually, have allayed those irri- 
tated feelings, which injuries had provoked; 
but war, blockades, ravages, and massa- 
cres, can never produce so desirable an 
event. England, by an early and energe- 
tic display of her influence, and Spain by 
the exercise of moderation, might have 
prevented the many horrors which have 
been generated ; and it would seem impos- 
sible, that the services of the first, and the 
injuries of Spanish America, should not 
have been able to rouse all partiesto a seuse 
of duty and humanity, and urge them to 
put an end to so criminal an enterprize. 


This insatiable accusation of England, 
marks the volume : nor are blunders equal- 
ly gross chargeable on the ministry, only, 
Our readers formerly saw that British 
merchants sent out cargoes of mathe- 
matical instruments to a people who did 
not know how to set a rat-trap ; and 
Mr. W. ‘* quotes the fact of a mer- 
chant, who on seeing blankets sent out 
to South America, by a brother mer- 
chant, supposed the inhabitants must 
waut every thing else snited to a cold 
climate: he, therefore, shipped off a 
large assortment of WARMING PANs ! 
—When arrived, the people of Buenos 
Ayres, very sagaciously, enquired— 
whether they were used in England for 
dressing of victuals 2?’ The question was 
quite as much in character, as the ven- 
ture ;—but, the warming-pan merchant, 
if we rightly conjecture, wishes the 
story to be buried in oblivion. 

We shall not extend our report on the 
main object of this publication, Most 
heartily du we wish peace and prosperity 
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to all quarters of the globe, We are at 
war with none; and if we have been at 
war, it has been against the most provok- 
ing arrogance aud overbearing, against 
tyranoy and pride, against imposture and 
false greatness, against deceit and vil. 
jainy : with these we can make no league, 
can cultivate no friendship. Let them 
meet their deserved punishment, 

A few extracts, explanatory of the 
state and power of Spanish America, 
will close this report. 

Humboldt's Statement of entire importations 
into all Spanish America. 
aptain-Generalship of Ha- 
or Rico 2 11,000,000 
Viceroyalty of New Spain, 


and Captain-General!ship© 22,000,000 
of Guatemala ...... 
Viceroyalty of New Grenada —_5,700,000 
Captain-Generalship of Ca- 5,500,000 


Viceroyalty of Peru, and 
Captain -Generalship of€ 11,500,000 
Viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres —8,500,000 
Total annual importation to 
Spanish America. .... 
59,200,300 dollars, at 4s. 6d.—£13,320,000. 
Mr. Walton presents the following as 
part of an official report, in his posses- 
sion, on the state of the mines in Peru. 


59,200,000 


Gold mines in an active and working 
Silver ditto. .. . ditto. ... . ditto 784 
Quicksilver ditto. ........ditto 4 
Lead ditto .... ditto. . ...ditto 12 
Copper ditto... ditto. ....dillo 4 
Total active mines in Peru, in 1793. . 673 
Gold mines abandoned for suudry rea- 
Silver ditto. . ditto... .. . ditto 588 


Total mines in Peru, exclusive of 
Quito and Buenos Ayres .... . 1,490 
In the following statement, few gold 

mines are stated as abandoned, this is be- 

cause they are, generally, foundin horizon- 
tal layers; but of the silver mines, neariy 
always worked by a perpendicular bore; no 
less than 588 are left inactive, principally 
because they are filled with water. This 
acale may convey a good idea of the num- 
ber of mines, abandoned in the other sec- 
tions, from similar motives ; in fact, when- 


ever the elevation of the mine, has not ad- 
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mitted of a side horizontal bore, for the pur- 
poses of drainmg, as’soon as the water has 
reached a certain level, the mine has been 
abandoned, and the labour of years,as well 
as the expenditure often of millions, have 
heen swallowed up in one genera) inunda- 
tion. This has been the case with the ce- 
lebrated mines of Pasco, in Peru, for the 
draining of which arrangements have been 
made, with a zeal and perseverance, that 
do the greatest credit to the abilities of 
their promoters. It is also extremely for- 
tunate, that coal has been discovered, for, 
otherwise, from the dearth of fuel, the ap- 
plication of machinery, would have been 
useless. 

The suspension of intercourse with Eu- 
rope, has always produced in Spanish 
America, an incredible scarcity of the most 
necessary articles of labour, and has occa- 
sionally raised the prices ofiron, from four 
dollars, to 60 and 100, per quintal; and of 
steel, from 25 dollars, as high as 325 ditto. 
Under such circumstances, mining, and of 
course, agriculiure, had to stand still. 

The interchange between Europe and 
America, was, then, of the greatest im- 
portance to both: and if it had been con- 
ducted on a liberal scale, it was capable 
of indefinite extension. We have long 
been convinced, in this country, of that 
truth : and Spain might have been con- 
vinced of it, too, if proper inference had 
been drawn from a notorious fact. 


No experiment, could prove the adyan- 
tages Spain herself would derive, from 
throwing open her trade, better, than 
what resulted from the removal of some of 
her restrictions in 1778. The port of Cadiz, 
was violently opposed to this measure, but 
what was the result? In thet single year, 


1 


as many ships were fitted out, as I been 
in the five preceaing ones. In that 
same year, Spain shipped to America, in 
articles of her own growth and manu- 
facture, 28,236,620 rials; in foreign goods, 
46,669,256 ditto, and the duties thereon 
were equal to 3,770, Phe returns 


for this amount, were 74,559,256 rials, 
which paid in America 2,924,884 ditto in 
duties. In the year 1784, national goods 
to the amount of 188,040,504 rials, were 
shipped to America, and in foreign goods 
220,565,984 ditto ; an increase equal to five 
times, on the last sum ; and six on the first. 
The duties collected on this aniount, were 
17,164,880 rials, by which the revenue 
gained 13,393,856 ditto. The cutics on 
exports from America, this same year, 
reached 50,632,652 rials, shewing an ad- 
vance of 48,704,768 ditto, equal to 17 times 
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what they were in 1778. Yet this was the 
effect of only a partial removal of restric- 
tions: what may pot then be expected, 
when complete freedom is granted, and 
when the agriculture of Spanish America, 
is carried to the pitch of which it is sus- 
ceptible ? 

In the course of this exposé, frequent al- 
lusion has heen made, fo the jealous man- 
ner in which the Cadiz merchants have, 
uniformly, opposed al] attempts to open a 
free trade with Spanish America. It was 
the same in 1778, and they considered the 
opening of other ports, as prodactive oftheir 
destruction. Yet at thet period, they 
shipped to America, 50,209,960 rials, per 
annum, in 1784 they exported $6,914,632 
ditto, and in 1792, * 272,000,000 ditto; ne- 
vertheless, this experience has not sufficed 
fo destroy their errors and prejadices. 

After this statement, we need say little 
on the capabilities of the Spanish Monarchy, 
if judiciously and faithfully administered. 
Perhaps, in fact, there is no country in 
Europe whose returns, to use a mercautile 
term, wou'd so greatly surpass what they 
have been, and rise toa height compara- 
tively unexampled. ‘That ihis is too much 
to expect winist the motives of Govern- 
ment are what they are, we are reluctantly 
force! to confess: and although Mr. Wal- 
ton wrote whiie the Cortes bore sway, yet 
we see no sach cheuge of measures as ren- 
ders necessary any change in his arga- 
ments. The whoie is a melancholy pictare 
of the efiects of pride, prejudice and priest- 
craft:—a picture the companion of which 
we suppose to be in process of execution. 

Among the Decuments aunexed, we 
notice particularly the instructions given 
by Joseph Bonaparte to his agents, for 
revolutionizing South America, with the 
convenience he found in North America 
for such purposes. This could hardly be 
conducted without the connivance of the 
American Government; and the convic- 
tion of that connivance remaining as one 
charge among many, on the crooked 
politics of that Government, greatly di- 
minishes our compassion for any of the 
evils to be found in her cup: in fact, 
her iniquities have deserved much more. 
Another docimeut, deserving the notice 
of our readers, is the mode of raising and 
distributing the Méta in Peru: we make 
no remarks on it; but, leave that to their 
intelligence, not omitting their recollec- 
tion and feelings. 

The Mita, is a division of the Indians 
by requisition, to work inthe mines. It 


was established in the following man- 
ner. Viceroy Toledo, was the first who 
caused a regular enumeration of the 
Indians to be made, and exclusive of 
Tacuman, Chili and Buenos Ayres, he 
reckoned iu the government of Peru alone, 
1,097,697 male Indians, from the age of 18 
to 50, the ages at which they begin and 
cease to be assessible to work in the mines. 
He divided them into 514 allotments, or 
repartementos, in order that they might be 
under the care and training of persons fixed 
upon, and out of the 1? provinces nearest 
to Peru, he assigned a 7th part of the po- 
pulation; that is 4735 Indians to the 132 
works which had been established, but 
under certain regulations. 

According to them, the mitayos, or as- 


}sessed Indians, were to be chosen in pre~ 


sence of ond under the direction ef their 
respective caciques, in such manner, that 
the lot shall fall on each, ence in sever 
years. In Potosi, the mitayo is only obliged 
to work four months. Each labourer has 
two others to relieve him, who serve the 
same space of time, and he thus has one 
week of labour and two of rest. In this 
manner, in the $2 years which intervene 
between 18 and 50, at which age they are 
exempt from this requisition as well asfrom 
tribute, they serve in the mmes 18 months, 

From their native provinces, they are 
conducted by their own captains, the mar- 
ried Indians accompanied by their wives, 
and an exact list, is made of all the effects 
they carry with them. No variation can 
be made in their destination, nor can the 
one to whose lot it has fallen to work in the 
mines, exchange with him who is destined 
to work at the bruising mills. They re- 
ceive 20 rials (11s. 3d.) per week. Care is 
taken to see that their provisions are not 
overrated, and they are allowed for tra- 
velling expences, half a rial for every 
league. ‘The workimg of the mines is con- 
sidered very unhealthy, in consequence of 
the arsenic vapours which flit in the air, 
and affect the chest. This is partly counter- 
acted by the use of the cocu, chewed as the 
betel nut in the East Indies. ‘To this lar 
bour, the depopulation of Peru, is partly 
attributed. This requisition, has lately 
been abolished by the Cortes. 

This proportion of labour does not 
seem to be extravagant, or sufficient to 
depopulate the country; but we fear 
that there is a great difference between 
the law enjoined, and the practice esta~ 
blished; for this gentleman informs, 
that the Royal regulations respecting 
slavery in general, are treated with 
coutemptasworthless, and impracticable. 
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Plan Ville veritablement belle, 
commode, et agreable, sous tous lcs Rap- 
ports, §c. Plan of a city truly beautiful, 
convenient, and agreeable in all respects, 
and consequently not only useful, as a 
plan to be followed on occasion of build- 


ing a new city, but also as a means of 
embellishment, and improvement for 
cities already formed, and capable of 
re-construction, in part or in whole, by 
reason of any accident. 

Cahier contenant six different parties 
de Plans, 
ent parts of Plans for cities, explaining 
the method of varying the squares which 
form the centers; in more than forty dif- 


A collection of six difer- 


ferent manners. 


For these ingenious constructions and 
plans, which are the fruit of much study, 
and might furnish valuable hints to arechi- 
tects and builders employed in Jaying 
out grounds, and rendering the babita- 
tion of man comfortable aud salubrious, 
the public is indebted to M. Moll, ot 
Geneva. They display much fancy ; 
but are absolutely unintelligible without 
plates. But, as the architect has an- 
nexed his ideas on the beauty and per- 
fection of cities, and has stated his 
opinion on the requisites to those excel- 
lencies we avail ourselves of an oppor- 
tunity of recording his plan for attaining 
this desirable purpose. 

As any object whatever, composed of 
many parts, forming one whole, is esteemed 
beautiful only when all its parts are in the 
greatest possible state of perfection—and 
consequently exempt from defects in the 
greatest possible degree—it follows that no 
city truly beautiful can exist, unless, 

1. It is placed in an extensive plain 
completely level—except so much descent 
as is necessary for discharge of water, 
drains, &c. because, without such level it 
is impossible to form its streets, avenues, 
and other openings, iu all directions as de- 
manded by the inhabitants in every part 
of it :—that without this level, it is impos- 
sible to prolong the main streets to a dis- 
tance that eludes the sight, and conse- 
quently it excludes the most beautiful ef- 
fect possible, in regard to streets: and this 
is the more important as it is notorious, 
that handsome streets form one of the chief 


Beautiful City. 


beauties in every city, and at the same time 
one of the greatest enjoyments of its inha- 
bitants: that without this ievel, besides the 
painful alternation of ascending and de- 
scending, thestreets become in winter dan- 
verous for those who sre obliged to walk 
in them amidst frozen ice, snow, &c.—that 
without this level it is impossible in a great 
city to enjoy an air equally pare and selu- 
brious throughout, because the higher 
grounds intercept the necessary circulation 
of arfrom the lower parts, so that some 
places are always foul aud uvbealthy. 


2. If the cities are too large or too 
small: thet is to say above or below aspo- 
pulation of from a hundred thousand to a 
hundred and fifty thousand inhobitants:; be- 
cause,—ifthey are isrger, they are disa- 
agreeable from the impossibility of main- 
taining good manners aud a good police, 
and vorsequently from inability to-foresce 
various accideuts which are perpetually 
happening; such as orcasional dearness of 
bread,tumults from ill-desiguisg men with- 
outem ment, ready for any thing, discon- 
tented, Uisorderly. If cities are too large, 
the consumption thes occasion encreases 
the difficulty of general supply, adds to the 
price it would naturally bear, and to the 
price of carriage. If they are too small, 
they cannot possess all the principal enjoy- 
ments of life, the liveliness and constant 
movement, the variety and gaiety, the 
wealth and splendour, which are our de- 
lights: nor can they support the diversions 
and spectacles, the libraries and literary in- 
stitutions, academics, &c. And further, 
such lorge cities as five or six hundred thou- 
sand persous, produce very injurious effects 
on the couatry im connexion with them. 


8. If the houses do not combine all the 
qualiti s and act ommod: tious necessary 
that is to say, a healthy air, a light and 
clearness equally diffused throughout the 
who'e, as well in back as in front, ana so, 
or the honour and renown of the coan- 
l t Architectural 
form, weil pi oportioned, of a uoble height, 
suitable to the breadth of the streets they 


try, substsutial aud e'egai 


adorn. ‘ 
1. ¥ ihe strects are not of acapecious and 
proper widih, anc besides, orn: mented 


with handsome toot pavement, oa each 


side, and perfectly straight is: their whole 
lenyth, and independe ntiy of 1 aii the 
greater an lmiddiing streets «re not ren- 
aered as ‘ively as possible, (antmouted, as it 
were, nicki and day) bya sion of 


superb shops, “rom end to end; auc fur- 
ther, free frova «if noisy trades, or other dis- 


agreeable businesses, as well as from beg- 
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gars, criers of wares, stoppages of coaches, 
carts, &c.—because handsome streets are, 
or ought to be, one of the greatest enjoy- 
ments of the residents. 


5. Ifthe public squares, &c. are not nu- 
merous and beautiful—supposed to be con- 
structed under direction of Goverument— 
and accordingly decorated with handsome 
buildings all around them: which exercise 
of decoration is perhaps the most striking 
of any, to strangers especially. 


6. Ifthe public edifices, as well as pa- 
laces of individuals, are not in a good style 
of architecture, and so situated as to pro- 
duce the best possible effect: for it must be 
recollected, that however beautiful, or 
however numerous these buildings may 
be, yet if they are scarcely visible, or so 
situated to produce little or no effect, they 
are lost to the inhabitants of the city, and 
above all to strangers. 


7. If the churches are not constructed 
and placed in such a manner as affords, on 
all sides, that majestic character whi h 
they ought to possess. Each church should 
be divided, interiorly, into four apartments, 
or chapels, for the more compiete fucill- 
ment of their purpose. 


8. If there is not in the midst of the 
city a large and noble palace, the resi 
dence of Government: which not only 
forms oue of the grestest orurments to the 
city, but furvishes to all the inhavitents a 
spacious walk, within a moderate distance 
of other promenades, of various kinds aud 
beauties, and at the same lime, possessing a 
command of many picturesque and charm- 
ing prospects. 


9. If the public fountains are not nu- 
merous, and so placed as to produce uo 
imcumbrance: they therefore must be kept 
away from the high sircets, as they always 
are wet, or surrounded by peopie uot of a 
descripiiou to be brought forward on the 
public eye. 

10. Ifthe public markets are not placed 
and organized with the greatest attention 
to conveuience, ingress, egress, and supply 
of the various quarters of the town. 


11. ifthere are not hotels of cconomic 
retreat, hospitals, and houses of assistance, 
in case of accidents, Ac. established in dif- 
ferent places. Such institutions have the 
happiest effect in ameliorating the man- 
ners, in promoting reformation, and in sof- 
tening the sufferings of thousands, I heart- 
ily desire that this particular may meet 
the eye of all chiefs of nations, being per- 
guaded that it would enable them to bay- 


ish innumerable evils, now unknown to 
them ; and would afford them opportu- 
nities of enjoying the most satisfactory of 
all pleasures and gratifications. 


12. Ifthere is not a yery handsome and 
spacious public library, as well as acade- 
mies of every kind, for the promotion of 
the Belles Lettres; these to be placed 
nearly in the centre of the city; that none 
may be at an inconvenient distance from 
them. 

15- If there is a river passing through 
the city, it must be made the most of, in 
regard to bridges, quays, water-gates, stairs, 
If it can be rendered straight, be bor- 
dered with clean and solid quays, with 
trees, &c. This is a great advantage. 


14. If there are any blank walls, backs 
of houses, gardens, &c. which being with- 
out windows or openings, are always me- 
lancholy, and often dangerous, at all times 
by night, and sometimes by day. This I 
cousider as extremely necessary to be 
avoided, 

15. If there are not regulations advan- 
tageous and suitable to the whole mass of 
inhabitents—as well geveral laws, as local 
regulations. 


16. If there are not walks on the ram- 
pitts (boulevards) as well as adj.cent to the 
gates of the city. In as much as the dry 
season is but short, though pleasant, in 
most parts of Europe, and in some years, 
instead of being dry, is a succession of rain 
aud showers, which ruins whatever may be 
termed a pleasant walk, it cannot be 
doubted, but that public walks sheltered 
from rain, would add greatly to the plea- 
sures of a city, since these might be used 
at all times, and in all seasons: they should 
be beautiful in themselves, and capable of 
affording a choice, in every season of the 
year. 

17. If there are not covered ways in the 
most convenient or frequented places, by 
meaus of which, whatever be the state of 
the weather, a view of the surrounding 
country may be obtained. Health requires 
this, as well as pleasure. 


18. If the public walks be not within 
a convenient distance from the main body, 
or mass of the inhabitants: these should 
be contrived as much as possible, for all 
times and seasons, and should command 
as extensive views as possible of the adja- 
cent country. 


19. If these be not within an easy dis- 
tance of all parts of the town, a Paradise 
(like Vauxhall) to which, the people may 
resort without quitting the city. 
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Such are the requisites for a perfect 
city, in the judgment of M. Moll: the 
reader will observe, that some of them 
were first employed—generally at least, 
in the Metropolis of the British Em- 
pire: in no other city, are the foot 
pavements for pedestrians, the length 
of streets continued in a straight line, 
the splendour of shops, forming vistas 
of the most delightful description, so 
regular, so common, or so inviting. 
But, these remarks suggest improve- 
ments of great consequence yet remain- 
ing unattended to, Our offensive trades 
are not concealed in privacy, as they 
might be: though we know that some 
Landlords are very strict on the subject 
of what trades they admit ; and banish 
all that are troublesome, noisy, or dirty. 
Above all, our public Markets call 
aloud for reformation. During the 
course of the present winter, we have had 
repeated occasion to witness the mis- 
chiefs and disturbances by which Smith- 
field is disgraced every Market day. 
We have seen numbers of the cattle h- 
terally riding on one another, in all 
parts; and we have ourselves, been 
shut out of the foot-way, by the rows 
of cattle standing upon it, moving upon 
it from place to place, and running along 
it under the force of blows which never 
should be allowed to be struck. The 
women and children whom accident had 
brought that way, scudded along in all 
directions, in the utmost terror! In 
short, we could not help asking our- 
selves,—is this the city of London so 
vaunted for its good government, so or- 
derly, regular, considerate >? Is_ this 
the first city of the land, perhaps of the 
world ? and yet something, truly ‘ rin- 
THY lucre’’ we fear, refuses its consent 
to those obvious improvements, which, 
not a soul denies to be requisite. We 
are jealous of the opinion of strangers ; 
and desire that they should report 
well of us after their departure : what 
our mortification has been when fo- 
reigners have been in our company 
amid such distressing disagreables, 
may easily be conceived, 

That commerce should meet with 
every accommodation in our port, is a 
clear duty, and policy. Happily, the 
new parts of the town fiemed on the 
best models are distant from the port : 


foreigners admire our squares, with all 
the streets leading to them, not less 
from their real merit, than from the 
care taken to render them respectable. 

We may sometimes * take a leaf 
out of another’s book,” to great advane 
tage: and those who are in the habit 
f conversing with scientific men, and 
Artists, know that they originate a va- 
riety of observations which are too in- 
genious to be lost, though too incidental 
to be collected, 

The designer has studied variety, 
and simplicity of plan in his plates : 
and if this article should reach Ame- 
rica, as we suppose it will, and attract 
notice, we should recommend to the 
Architects and Surveyors of that Coun- 
try, a close consideration of M. Moll’s 
principles, whenever they have oppor- 
tunity of creating a new city in the 
Western Wilderness. The price of the 
book highly coloured, is about three 
pounds, 


The Descent of Liberty, a Mask; by 
Leigh Hunt. 12mo. Price 6s. Gale 
and Co, London, 1815, 

If imagination and fancy form a poet, 
Mr. Huat is certainly a poet; but not 
a perfect poet, if discretion and judg- 
ment be necessary to guide imagination 
and fancy. We are afraid that the 
hurry of his conception has more than 
once misled him, to his detriment; and 
the poem before us, though a work of 
merit, must be reckoned another im- 
stance, A pleasing history of the once 
popular English diversion, a mask, is 
prefixed to this poem. Mr. Hunt seems 
to wonder at the insipidity of most of 
those poems which are come down to us 
under this title; but, if he would recol- 
lect, that their purpose was pomp and 
shew, that the performers were often 
Court Ladies, that the Sovereign her- 
self (Queen Elizabeth, certainly,) was 
often addressed personally, aud gave 
answers to the speaker, he must ac- 
knowledge that rhyme, and not reason, 
ineasure and not matter, must bave 
been their burden, If they were not 
sufficiently magnificent, those who pre- 
ferred them received a reprimand! such 
instances are on record. What then 
could the Poet do? who by his office, 
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—Must commend their king, and speak 
in praise 

Of the assembly—bless the bride and 
bride-groom, 

In person of some god, They're tyed to 
rules 

Of flattery, 


Though flattery be delicious food, yet 
it soon grows tiresome ; and the difficulty 
of maintaining any flavour in it, dis- 
gusted even Court Poets, 

With a little management, such as 
pruning, Xe, the Descent of Liberty, 
would have been a pretty piece of flat- 
tery to the Sovereigns who visited Eng- 
land on account of the downfall of Na- 
poleon. It would have stood a very fair 
chance of popularity, also; at least, we 
are not aware, that what was presented 
on the stage could boast of equal merit. 
Because it has merit, we add a few re- 
marks, The following song, we con- 
ceive, affords opportunity for an expres- 
sion extremely favourable to the music, 
The cadences of Myrtilla’s Air should 
be repeated from the sky, as the notice 
taken of her solicitation : very feebly at 
first: then more distinctly: then ap- 
proaching towards an answer ;—befor: 
the voice of the spirit is beard : let ow 
readers judge on that effect, 


MYRTILLA SINGS. 


Gentle and unknown delight, 
Hovering with thy music near us, 
If that our request be right, Tus 
Lean thee towr'd the earth, and heai 
And if we may yet rejoice, 
Touch, the silence with a voice. 


By the lingering day forlorn, 

And the dread of the drear morraw, 
By the infant yet unborn, 

Waiting for its’ world of sorrow, 
By youth, forgetful to rejoice, 
And middle age’s failing voice ; 


By the griefs of many lands, 
And hearts that waste in secret places, 
By the lift of trembling hands, 
And the tears on furrow'd faces, 
Say, shall anguish yet rejoice? 
Spirit dear, put forth a voice. 
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SPIRIT SINGS. 

To the griefs of many lands, 

To hearts that waste in secret places, 
To the lift of trembling hands, 

And the tears on furrowed faces, 
To Beauty's and to Virtue's voice, 
I am come to bid rejoice. 

Two Echoes. 

This is continued in another air, But, 
beside his aerial personages Mr. H. has 
infused vigour into his characters of 
flesh and blood: we can do no less than 
honour their feelings, 

Myrt. (to Eunomus.) Now you will 


Rejoice! Rejoice! 


smile at me, [they're younger 
And so would our friends too, but that 
And cannot yet afford to look such truths 
At a fair lady,—but you've heard me, Sir, 
In my young fancy picture out a world, 
Such as our present-timed, unfinal eyes, 
Knowing but what they see,—and not even 
thet. — [fore them, 
Might gather from the best of what's bg 
Leaving out evil as a vexing thorn, 
Whose use they know not;— 
ad Shep. Such a world, you say, 
This change appears ? 
My. 
Init. fresh whisper, and delighted eye, 
And allthis burst of out-o'-door enjoyment, 
Just like anew creation,—Spriug and Sum- 


I do; it seems to me, 


mer 
Married, and Winter dead to be no more. 
Was ever so much horror, at the best, 
Vollowed by sucha time,—change, won- 
derous change [way 
ln what has busied all your talk by the 
\ud with it all this luxury,—flowers, blos- 
soms, 
And heaps of leafiness on every side 
About and overhead, with beams between 
And quick-voie'd birds that steep the trees 
in music, [blue skios, 
Green fields, and chrystal waters, and 
With here and there a little harmless cloud 
That only wants a visible cherub on it 
‘To ride its si!ver,—happy human beings 
O'ertaking us meautime at every step 
With smile that cannot help itself, and 
turning, (day, 
As they pass quick, with greeting of the 
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Exchanging blessedness :—Oh Sir, Oh fa- 
ther, [us, 

There's such a look of promise all about 

Asmile so bidding, something that almost 

Seems to say yes to what the tip-toe heart, 

Hanging ou Nature's neck, would ask of 
her, 

Even to the raising of a buried joy, 

That could fancv-—but—forgive me, pray, 

For talking of those things. 

Fun. Talk on, my child, 
And let the young hope, that is notural 
Both to thy age and sweetness, come about 

thee. [you, Sir? 
Me too the season moves——W hat sai 

(Catching hold of a Shepherd's arm.) 
My senses quicken ot the name you spoke, 
Or else I'm losing them. 


Sd Shep. 4 I saw a figure, 
Leaping the style just now ‘twixt youder 
trees, 


Whon, if I make not miserable error, 
Was your son Philaret— 
Ist Shep. This lady's husband,— 
I saw him too—there!—darting through 
the limes. {makes joyfu' sign 
2d Shep. And there !—he kuows us, and 
With a wild arm ;—nay, Sir, you need not 
rise, — 
Do not ;—dear lady too— 
F Myrt. ‘Tis he! ‘Tis he ! 
Risen out of buried thousands to come 
back to us ! 


Enter Pattaret rushing towards his fa- 
ther, and kneeling under his embrace, his 
arm at the same time clasping his wife. 

Eun. My boy !——What then escaped! 

—alive once more !|— [die 
Come to lay smooth my old locks, ere | 
3d Shep. (asiie.) Mark how his hand 
quivers and slips about 
To grasp his son all close to him, 

2d Shey, Hush, hush; 
It is a sight to make our joy complete. 

Phil. (still kneelin ). Let me see both 

your faces—both at once ;— [dead, 
Oh, I see how it was,—you thought me 
And so 
Myrt. But now! Oh now! 
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Fun. Ay, this quits all ;-~ 


“Yes, all:—I have not, cannot cease to think 


Of others, but I’m grateful,—and a joy 
Despaired of comes to us like Heaven's own 
message [wanted not, 
To bid us be content.~And yet I've 
Au angel with me :—ay, my boy, do thank 
her:— [won't 
She need not turn from you, as she was 
To do from me sometimes, her watery 
cheek ; 
Or manage, with a lovely, pale pretence 
Of unconcern, to draw from out your sight 
The ring that siips upon her wasted finger 
Phil. Did she do so? Did you do thus, 
nmiy best {Heaven for this, 
Aud teaderest heart,—my wife 
if onty this, bring out that cheek again 
Into it’s dimpled outune,—Heaven for this 
Cool the dear hand | grasp with health 
and peace, fhusband,— 
Bless thee in body and mind, in home and 
And when oid age, reverencing thy looks 
Iu all it can, comes with the geutie wither- 
ing, [on thee, 
Some thiu and ruddy streaks still lingering 
May it, unto the last keep thee thy children, 
Full-numbered ronud about thee, to supply 
With eyes, feet, voice, and arms, and happy 
shoulders fing stocks, 
Thy thoughts, and wishes, books, and lean- 
And make the very yielding of thy frame 
Delightful for their propping it. 


The writer of this scene could have 
drawn his Enchanter strongly ; why did 
he not? He causes him to be thrown 
down by a thunder cloud ; but bis read- 
ers cannot sufficiently detest him. 


The Mosque proceeds after the 


downfall of the enchanter, to reward the 
genius of the Prussian natioun—of the 
Austrian,—of the Kussian—of the Bri- 
tish nation : then follow a troop of al- 
legorical personages, music, painting, 
poetry, &c.; bat, in the middie of this 
enjoyment, and absolutely destructive to 
allthe feeliigs ithas raised the sable genius 
of negro slavery breaks in, and utters a 
long declamation, for which no merit 
can compensate ; it spoils the compli- 
ment, it mars the scene, and violates 
the reaper’s gratification. The Poet cop- 
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eludes with an epilogue. We rather 
think that Liberty should have spoken 
this Epilogue ; the piece has too many 
personages besides the poet: its fault is 
redundaue. 

As Liberty was first introduced be- 
holding this globe from a distance in 
Heaven, why could she not have spoken 
this epilogue with some slight altera- 
tiun, while the scene was closing ? 

Tis done. The vision from my fancy’s eye, 

Fades, gleam by gleam, into the closing 
sky ; [to sphere 

And the far sounds, touching from sphere to 

With upward lessening, bafile the fix'd 
ear. 

But not directly does the earthly chain, 

That holds me here, come closing round 
again; [nigh 

Not instantly the darkening wall comes 

The brighten'’d spot yet breathes of Li- 
berty ; 

The fine and holier circle charms me still, 

Drawn by the quickness of the Muse's 
quill; 

And Silence, listening as at dead of night, 

Sits with her finger up, hushing Delight. 


Critical Situation of Bonaparte in his 
Retreat out of Russia: or a faithful Nar- 
rative of the repassing of the Beresina 
by the French Army, in 1812. By an 
Eye-Witness. 8vo. pp. 71. Hatchard, 
London, 1813. 

The Campaign of Paris, in 1814, &c. 
translated from the French of P. F.F. J. 
Giraud. Svo. pp. 140. Price, 6s. Leigh, 


London. 1815. 


Gradually the sources of genuine his- 
tory are opening: detached publications 
comprise these materials which, by de- 
scribing parts, will assist some master- 
hand in describing the whole. The 
truth will appear from a comparison of 
independent witnesses, publishing un- 
known to each other, and about the same 
time. passing through the press, and, 
therefore, nuable to correct their re- 
spective testimonies, by assistance de- 
rived trom their contemporaries, 

The first of these works is written by 
an officer, who has been in the French 
army twenty years, and consequently 
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has seen much conflict and bloodshed! 
he was among those who escaped from 
the dangers of the Beresina with Bona 
parte; he is jealous for the honour of 
the army; not less for the honour of 
the Emperor and King; and not less of 
the reputation established—* usurped,” 
he says, throughout Europe, by those 
blundering Generals the Russian Com- 
manders, who ought to have done very 
diiferent things from what they did. He 
writes to correct errors into which the 
author of a pamphlet, entitled, Cam. 
pagne de Moscow, in 1812, has fallen: 
and some he may correct; but in his 
turn, he too must be correeted by Eu- 
gene Labaume, who certainly saw what 
he describes, and much more; and who 
adds the sanction of his name to his 
work, which this writer does not. 

Labaume describes the previous con- 
dition of the French, by saying 

At the conclusion of the first period, to 
which we are now arrived, they have al- 
ready forty thousand men, twenty-seven 
generals, five hundred pieces of cannon, 
thirty-one standards, and, beside our own 
immense baggage, all the plunder of Mos- 
cow that we had not destroyed. If to all 
these disasters we yet add forty thousand 
men, dead of fatigue or famine, or killed 
in the different battles, we shall find 
that our army was reduced to thirty 
thousand, including the imperial guard, of 
whom not more than eight thousand com- 
batants survived. 

If the French army was reduced to 
thirty thousand, before the passage of 
the Beresina, how can this ‘* eye-wit- 
ness’? say, that thirty thousand strag- 
ling parties fell into the hands of the 
Russians after passing the Beresina ?— 
yet he acknowledges that “only a part 
of the French army was saved at the 
Bevesina:’”’ he acknowledges too, that 
they had much heavy and long fighting ; 
and that Parthenaux’s corps, in number 
3,900, mistaking its way, was obliged 
to lay down its arms, 

The following is the account given us 
by this eye-witness of the passage of 
the Beresina. 

A last, intrepidity was forced to yield to 
numbers, and the ninth corps was obliged 
to repass the bridges, which were then 
blown up, leaving on the other side of the 
river the artillery, baggage, anda crowd of 
unfortunate beings, scarcely any of them 
soldiers, who had been unable to pass it. 


On the evening of that day, the plain be- 
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fore Wesselovo, a plain of no inconsidera- 
ble exte:.t, presented a scene of horror that 
js not easily described. It was covered with 
carriages and waygons, most of them 
brokeu aud thrown upon each other: it 
was strewed with carceses of individuals, 
noi military, but women and children, who 
had followed the army from Moscow, fly- 
ing from the miseries of that city, or wish- 
ing to accompany their compatriots. and 
whom death had struck in various ways. 
It was the lot of these wretched beings, 

laced between the two conteuding armies, 
f, be crushed under the wheels of carriages 
and the feet of horses, mangled by the bui- 
Jets and cannon, drowned in atteinptiig to 
cross the river with the troops, or pitiless!y 
stripped by the enemy's soldiers, aud cast 
naked upon the snow, where the cold soon 
put an end to their sufferings. It is jm- 
possible to calculate with any accuracy 
the loss sustained on this day, the greater 
number of the dead not belonging to the 
ninth corps. By the lowest accouuts of the 
Russians it amounted to ten thousand per- 
Solis. 

Now what does Labaume say ?—— — 

Although there were two bridges, one 
for the carriages, and the other for the 
foot-soldiers, yet the crowd was so great, 
and the approaches so dangerous, that near 
the Beresina, the passage was completely 
choked up, and it was absolutely inipos 
sible to move; but about eight o'clock in 
the morning, the bridge for the carriages 
and the cavalry, having broken down, the 
baggage and artillery advanced towards 
the other bridge, and attempted to force a 
passage. Then began a frightful conten- 
tion between the foot-soldiers and the 
horsemen. Many perished by the hands 
of their comrades, but a greater number 
were suffocated at the head of the bridge, 
and the dead bodies of men and horses, so 
choked every avenue, that it was necessary 
to climb over mountains of dead bodies to 
arrive at the river. Some, buried in these 
horrible heaps, still breathed and, strug- 

lng with the agonies of death, caught 
Fold of those who mounted over them; Lut 
they kicked them with violence, to dis- 
engage themselves, and, without remorse, 
trod them under foot. During this con- 
tention, the multitude, which followed like 
a furious wave, swept away, and increased 
the number of victims. 

At this time Napoleon has left them, 
and gone forward: the Russians were 
not yet in sight: but as they approached, 
the terror increased. Nevertheless, this 
account agrees with Labaume in some 
things; while it differs from him in 
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others : the fact certainly was, that this 
officer, being gone forward with Napo- 
leon, did not see what passed on the 
other side of the river. 


At length the Russians, continually re- 
inforced by fresh troops, advanced in a 
mass, and drove before them the Polonese 
corps of General Girard, which till then 
bad held them in check. At the sight of 
the enemy, those who had not already 
passed, mingled with the Polenders, and 
rushed precipitately towards the bridge, 
The artillery, the baggage-waggons, the 
cavalry, and the foot-soldiers, all pressed 
ou, endeavouring to pass before the others. 
The strongest threw into the river those 
who were weaker, and hindered their pas- 
sage, and unfeelingly trampled under foot 
all the sick whom they found in their way. 
Many hundreds were crushed to death by 
the wheels of the cannon. Others, hoping 
to save themselves by swimming, were 
frozen in the middle of the river, or pe- 
rished by pa ing themselves ou pieces of 
ice, Which sunk to the bottom. Thousands 
and thousands of victims, deprived of all 
hope, threw themselves headlong into the 
Beresina, and perished im the waves. 

The division of Girard made its way, by 
force of arms, through all the obstacles that 
retarded its march; and, climbing over the 
mountain of dead bodies which olstructed the 
way, gained the other side; thither the 
Russians would soon have followed them, 
if they had not hastened to burn the bridge. 

Then the unhappy beings, on the other 
side of the Beresina, abandoned themselves 
to absolute despair. Some of them, how- 
ever, yet attempted to pass the bridge, en- 
veloped as it was, in flames; but, arrested 
in the midst of their progress, they were 
compelled to throw themselves into the 
river, to escape a death yet more horrible. 

The cold was excessive, and the wind 
blew in loud and hollow gusts. The ob- 
scurity of the night was dissipated only by 
the numerous fires of the enemy, who oc- 
cupied the heights. 

More than twenty thousand sick and 
wounded fell into the power of tne enemy. 
Two hundred pieces of cannon were aban- 
doned All the baggage of the two corps 
which had joined us, was equally the prey 
of the conquerors. 

In fact, the Russians afterwards found 
onthe spot upwards of forty thousand 
dead bodies! With what propriety, 
then, the eye-witness” can blame 
Prince Kutusoff for tardiness, does not 
appear: that Prince, by bis motions on 
the flank of Napoleon, contributed es- 
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sentially to cut him off from Minsk ;— 
where his residence bad been prepared 
for, at no small cost: and which would 
have been the best thing he could have 
effected, in this officer's opinion, not- 
withstanding that town was then in the 
hands of the Russians, and must have 
been entered by force. Strange! That 
any officer should withhold the meed of 
merit where due, or obstinately shut his 
eyes against demérit: not that we think 
the intentions of Napoleon himself were 
so wild as has been fancied: he had 
some chances in his favour; but they 
failed him. The endeavour of this of- 
ficer to vindicate Admiral Tchitchagoff, 
has our hearty commendations, 

To us, who possessed almost daily 
intelligence during the progress of the 
Allies in France, M. Giraud’s tract is 
not so new as to the people of France, 
who were kept in profound ignorance of 
all that was passing near Paris. Hence 
we find, that at some distance from the 
metropolis the dethronement of Napo- 
leon was not believed: hence the cou- 
riers sent by the new authorities were 
stopped; and hence the bloody battle 
of Tolouse, which might have been 
spared, had the magistrates in the pro- 
vinces been tolerably informed. M. Gi- 
raud, then, did a service to his country, 
and his countrymen, by compiling a 
succinct narrative of events, They also 
form a portion of the general history ; 
yet he has felt himself on rather tender 
ground ; and he certainly does not over- 
value any exploits of the enemy / A few 
hints, or anecdotes, less known, we 
shall transcribe into our pages, M. Gi- 
raud says——‘‘ In the campaign of 
Paris, the hero vanished; and the man 
of infariate passions, and disappointed 
ambition, was seen even TO BEAT HIM- 
SELF in the convulsions of a,ony.”’ 

Speaking of the battle of Lutzen, 
says our author :— 

We read in the bulletin that “ the field 
« of battle offered a scene the most touch- 
“ing,” and that the young soldiers who 
were wounded, ceased their groans, to 
cry “ long live the Emperor,” as lice passed 
over the plain. But history will add, that 
that field soon offered a spectacle the most 
dreadful and execrable, and that as the 
reward of their generous devotion to the 
service, these wounded mean were horribly 
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crushed under the feet of the horses, and un- 
der the wheels of the equipages~of this very 
Napoleon, in a rapid movement occasioned 
by an unexpected Aoura of the enemy. 


Such disregard of life marks this 


hero in almost ail his actions: we 
learn this from a true account of the 
famous corporal, and the  Leipsic 
bridge. — 


At Wachau and at Leipsic, victory was 
faithless to us. It was no more a retreat, 
but a precipitate flight, which saved the 
feeble remains of six hundred thousand 
men. The guards of Napoleon cut them- 
selves a passage through the French who 
thronged across the bridge of the Pleiss ; 
and soon, the gunpowder lighted ar nus 
comMMAND, by destroying the bridge, once 
more preserved, with the sacrifice of a 
third of his army, that man, whe, in so 
many disasters from his flight from Egypt 
to the treaty of Fontainbleau, thought 
only how to save himself. The destruc- 
tion of the bridge at Lindenau, was not 
commanded by a corporal, much less by 
Colonel Montfort, who was not even 
there, 

Yet could this man affect a sensibility : 
or, at least, he could see the necessity 
of affecting it, and prepare himself ac- 
cordingly.— 

Napoleon (January 23) addressed the 
national guard more eloquently than, 
about a month before, he had addressed 
the legislative body. He held his wife 
and his son by the hand, and expressed 
the most noble and elevated sentiments 
with a tone and manner which appeared 
to proceed from his soul. He deeply af- 
fected all who heard him. This is an in- 
eontestable fact. It was at length suppo- 
sed that he had a heart. Who would 
imagine that this scene of sentiment was 
ouly the scene of comedy? Always an 
impostor, he had passed the preceding 
day in studying, with a celebrated actor 
(Talma) his attitudes, his gestures, and the 
inflexions of his voice, and in short, every 
artifice by which he could produce effect. 
This anecdote was afterwards related by 
many ladies of the palace, and on the very 
day of the representation many of his hear- 
ers had recognized in his voice much of 
the tone aud manner peculiar to him, 
whom they knew not then had been 
his instructor. 


itis well known that Napoleon gained 
some advantages over the allies, occa- 
sionally ; but the following anecdote 
is not equally well known :— . 
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In consequence of these temporary ad- 
vantages, the presumptuous hopes of Na- 
poleon knew no bounds. We are assured, 
that he tore to pieces the conditions of peuce 
which his minister transmitted to him at that 
moment from the conferences at Chatillon, 
exclaiming “ [ shall be at Vienna much 
soouer than they will be at Paris.” 


The narrow escape of Paris from des- 
truction deserves to be reeorded :— 


In the mean time, this Emperor the 
child of victory, and whom victory des- 
troyed, nearly reached the gates of Paris 
at the moment that his troops were march- 
ing out. He learned near Villejuif all 
that had passed. His rage was extreme. 
He already knew of the , departure of the 
Empress which had infinitely chagrined 
him ; and perceiving that he had no- 
thing now to hope in Paris, he again re- 
treated to rally the army which followed 
him, and to collect all the troops he could, 

He hastened to preside in person at 
the defence of his capital. The route of 
Troyes being intercepted, he was compel- 
led to take a wide circuit by Sens, and 
Fontainebleau. This delay did not permit 
him to arrive at the gates of Paris till the 
night of the 30th. hus the difference of 
afew hours would have infallibly caused the 
destruction of the city. 


After this, as is well kuown, the Go- 
veroment was changed. Napeleon 
would have negotiated ; but the Senate 
refused :— 


They hastened to dispatch the act of 
dethronement to Fontainebleau.  Buo- 
naparte wes haranguing his troops ; he 
was preparing them to march, aud Aad set 
before them, as their object and their reward, 
PARIS, AND FORTY-FIGHT HOURS PILLAGE. 
Deplorable effect of military despotism ! 
Frenchmen were found who participated 
in the fury of their chief, and the cries of 
«“ Paris, Paris,” issted immediately from 
the ranks. One word of Marshal Ney 
arrested every movement. “ You are no 
“longer Emperor. You can no longer 
“command these brave men, and they 
“must no more obey you. See here the 
“ act of your dethronement.” 

Napoleon thunderstruck, re-entered his 
palace. His marshals iuformed him that 
all was lost ; that they yielded to the will 
of the nation, and would not arm them. 
selves against their country. He attempted 
not for one moment to appeal from the 
decree of the seuate to that force which 
had always been his law. He appeared 
resigned to his fate. 


A New Covering to the Velvet Cushion. 


A new Covering to the Velvet Cushion. 
8vo. pp. 180. Price’ 5s. 6d. Gale and 
Co. London. 1815. 


This is as it should be. We foretold 
in our last, that new Histories of new 
Cashions might be expected ; and sup- 
posing each cushion to be equaliy frail 
with poor humanity, we conjectured, 
that the crimson, the purple, the blue, 
velvet covering would bias the intellec- 
tual eyes of the wearer, and iuduce it to 
behold the world around with a natural, 
and sometimes a not unpardonable, bias, 
towards whatever was crimson, purple, 
or blue, like itself. All this, in our 
apprehension, is very natural: and 
while each cushion, as in duty bound, 
had preserved a decent taciturnity on 
the rents, wrinkles, deformites, confor- 
mities, and non-conformities, of other 
cushions, on their faded edges, or stained 
surfaces, their super-abundance or de- 
ficiency of fringe, &c. we should have 
listened to its rehearsal of its own merits 
and excellencies, its delightful softness, 
its exquisite smoothness, its sensibility 
toevery palm, &c, &c, &ec. with a coun- 
tenance grave to astonishment, unless 
the good-humoured wit of the Editor 
had burst the enchantment, and relaxed 
our features to—a smife: for, gentle 
reader, Critics never laugh. 

The history of a Red Velvet Cushion, 
we should heve thought, might well 
have been communicated to the world 
by the instrumentality of a reverend 
agent of St. Peter, himself a Peter by 
name; a true son of the Church; that 
we warrant him: and if a Cardinal’s 
hat were in oar power,—who, but Car- 
dinal Gandolfi ? 

The purple might have been attached 
to a church whose Bishops are clothed 
in purple; and whose manners are the 
medium between crimson and blue. 
The blue would have suited the Dissen- 
ters admirably, as standing in the most 
abhorrent antipathy to crimson; and 
not without some good management 
shading off into the purple. 

Now a cushion may be covered with 
black velvet ;—and we should be at a 
loss, perhaps, to find owners for a 
cushion of this colour, had not the 
Pope, most fortunately for us, revived 
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the order of the Jesuits: THEY shall be 
distinguished by the béack / The black, 
for the Jesuits! nem dis. and this relief 
of the Panoramic corps from a distress- 
ing subject of delicate appropriation, is 
the first blessing to the Christian world 
that has followed the revival of the holy 


_ order. 


The new covering for the old velvet 
cushion, now before us, is blue; deep 
blue ;—if we guess right, strongly wa- 
tered and dyed: the author dedicates it 
** to the Chair of St. Peter,’’ to which 
his covering would make a sad_ botch, 
should any ecclesiastical upholsterer he 
so inconsiderate as to attempt to fit it: 
and even Mr, Cunningham himself, who 
has had some practice and skill in 
cushions, would be loth to patch his 
cushion with a dedication, the writer of 
which has, as seemeth to us, confounded 
a Church {the building,} with a Church 
[its members. ] 

We learn, that the publication formerly 
referred to, induced Mr. and Mrs. R. 
who had friends in Westmoreland, 
to set out on a journey, to visit the very 
cushion which had so delighted the Old 
Rector and his fond companion, Off 
they set, in their one-horse chaise: 
travel seventy miles—quitted the high 
rofd—and soon after their deviation 
from the beaten track, lose their way.. 
and their chaise became at last quite 
stock fast iu the tenaeious grasp of a 
deep rut in a clay soil.” 

[’Tis what I expected, says Cardinal 
G. Had they kept the high road, this 
could not have happened. | 

At last they arrive, dissect the 
cushion, and tind slips upon slips of 
paper dexterously introduced, without 
increasing the apparent bulk, and there- 
fore with the hope of avoidiug detection, 
says the writer; but, by the bye, we 
doubt that. These slips of paper argue 
and reason, discuss and describe, narrate 
and comment, much rather as if they 
were written for publication than for 
seclusion. They pick out matters 
for censure from the services of th 
Church to which the cushion was for- 
merly so devoted; and they find in the 
dissenting interest, to which said cashion 
is now engaged, a thousand excellencies 
and recommendations. Truly, the Old 


Rector did right to die! for this is no 
longer his cushion; had that been so 
revolting, it would have been worse than 
a paralytic stroke to him. 

Neither are these slips of paper, has- 
tily drawn up, and written much faster 
than Mr. R. travelled, equally plea- 
sant with the more deliberate discoveries 
of the pious Rector; they had employed 
longer thought, and were more mature, 
‘The character of the work, as an ex- 
posure of certain Church ceremonies, 
the reader will easily infer from hints 
already dropped; but here closes our 
report on it, for we should deem the 
town somewhat unlucky if our hint be 
not taken, and if we have not the plea- 
sure of comparing together a whole 
row of cushions, standing on our shelves, 
glowing with all the colours of the 
rainbow ; ‘* Bishops’ (cushions) at 
the head, and Quakers at the tail,” 
as said a gentleman who had handled as 
many cushions as any man in Eng- 
land. Many a pretty title would fol- 
low, of course, ’* the Catholic cushion, 
authenticated by a seal of the fisher- 
man’s ring, aud coutaining, in the mid- 
dle a piece of the true cross.” * The 
Fender cushion,”’ for sott elbows ; ** the 
Plain Broad-cloih cushion,” for plain 
broad-cloth brethren ; aud why not * the 
Universal Accommodation,”’ or cushion, 
which, after having been squeezed into 
all forms, aud into no form, would ne- 
vertheless recover itself, and assume its 
own form. 

Mr. Cunningham did not escape a 
hint of reproof, for having carried his 
cushion im a coach, in the days of Queen 
Mary. What then can we say to the 
following description, given by a lady 
just arrived from India ? 

“ After several mouths’ voyage we dis- 
embarked at. Caleutta, where to my ex- 
treme mortification I soon ascertained that 
our residence was appointed at a great dis- 
tunce up the country. In short, we were 
stationed ucar the banks of the Ganges, 
where | passed a gloomy period of four 
years. My husband's ewiployment was to 
superintend some of the company's salt 
works’ situated in the Sunaderbunds, an im. 
mense forest several hundred miles in cir- 
cumference, intcrsceted by many large rivers, 
and inhabited by tigers, rhinocerusses, and 
other animals peculiar to the country. The 
cousequence of this superiutendauce was 
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to me unhappy enough; for I was fre- 
quently left alone, even for weeks together, 
and upon every return of my husband, my 
peace was disturbed by the many dreadful 
occurrences he related. Often the daring 
tyger would leap the feuces raised against 
him, and seize the poor unresisting natives, 
who from some superstitious notion, resem- 
bling I suppose that of the people of Su- 
matra, wHo imagine that their ancestors 
inhabit the bodies of these animals, quietly 
submit to be torn to pieces. All the as- 
surances I could receive, never allayed the 
constant apprehensions I felt of his per- 
sonal danger: and indeed so audacious are 
these fearful beasts, that | myself once saw 
one of them from my saloon seize and 
carry Off a buffalo, Our poor domestic 
animals were often a prey to their san- 
guinary teeth. Every night I was sere- 
naded by the howlings of jackalls, wild- 
dogs, tygers, and I know not what terrible 
creatures; while my poor heart was dis- 
tracted by the most tormenting feelings. 

I felt as if like Israel of old, impassable 
mountains of difficulty, Aigher than thos: 
of Pihahiroth, were interposed between 
me an my choicest comforts: fears and foes 
were behind, and a sea of trouble before. 

My husband was fond of gay company. 
and whenever he returned from the salt 
works, he of course indulged this inclina- 
tion. Our parties were large, aud by no 
means adapted to a mind disposed only to 
select society, and formed to rejigious 
habits. 


Ve always used to think, that the 
Sunderbunds, instead of being ** a great 
distance up the country,’’ abeve Cal- 
cutta, were below Calcutta towards the 
sea; that the Company had no salt- 
makers near the banks of the Ganges, 
upwards, where the water is fresh; 
that the Sunderbunds were not ‘* an 
immense forest,’’ but islands; that Pi- 
hahiroth were not mountains, but gul- 
lets of water ; and, in short, that, how- 
ever this lady’s husband might have 
liked gay company, yet that the Sun- 
derbunds were the list of all places in 
India where he could possibly have as- 
sembled a large party. 


The accident of the tyger leaping 
into the vessel, narrated in a following 
page as happening at the Sunderbunds, 
occurred to a party sent to explore 
them, It marks at the same time the 
nature of that creature, and the uninha- 
bited state of the locality, 


A Brief Account of the Jesuits, with 
Historical Proofs, &c. 8vo. p.p. 5& 
Rivington. London. 1815. 


Our kindness for the Jesuits is well 
known ; and if the author of this black 
performance expects us to praise it— 
we wish him joy of his expectation ! 
What he says might well enough be- 
come part of a history of what former 
ages supposed possible—devils incar- 
nate; bat as to professors of piety, and 
Christians, par eminence, there is not 
one single feature that agrees with 
them. Scarcely is any country on the 
globe, mentioned, in which they have 
not scattered mischiefs with an unspar~ 
ing haud. Take a specimen:--- 

Complaints, the most affecting, issued 
from Vienna ; and scarcely less striking 
were presented to the Archduke of Aus- 
tria by the States of Styria, Carinthia, and 
(arniola. Bavaria uttered the loudest 
groans; and Liege was not a silent sufferer, 
In Poland (especially at Cracow the capi- 
tal) their excesses were asrevoiting as else- 
where ; and their cruelties to the Protes- 
tants at Thorn will never be forgotten. 
Sigismund IIL, of Poland, was himself a 
Jesuit. They were expelled from Abysst- 
nia because, as the decree states, “ they 
meddied with affairs of the state.” Ia 
Japan, whence they were banished, fa 
1537, they were accused by the Emperor, 
“ under pretence of teaching the way of 
salvation, they had united his subjects. 

if, and taught them treasom 
instead of religion :” and Collado says, 
ihat “the consequence of their conduct, 
in Japan, was, that Christianity itself was 
abolished there, as well as an order which 
rave such a distorted view of it.” ‘They 
were expelled from Malta, in the 17th 
century, because, among otber abuses, they 
obtained the monopoly of corn, and starved 
the island ; and from Cochin, because they 
sought to evgross the pearl fishery. In 
China they possessed such an infinence 
oyer the mind of the Emperor Cham, as 
to enjoy the power of life and death uuder 


himself, 


him, the disposal of civil offices, and of the 
crown itself; and it was in his reign, they 
murdered the Cardinal de ‘Tourunen who 
was sent out. 

This is only part of a very long list. 
As to morals, says our author :--- 

There isno more! truth which they had 
not corrupted, nor auy maxim whi h could 
serve their purpose, however pro lizete 
and irreligious in itself, which they have 
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tot maintained. Pope Alexander VII 
who was at one time their patron, con- 
fesscs at another, that “ their opinions are 
ouly fit to dissolve all christian discipline, 
and to desiroy the souls of men; their un- 
bridled licentiousness,” he adds, “ has in- 
troduced into morality a method of estab- 
lishing opinious altogether contrary to 
evangelical simplicity, and to the tenets of 
antiquity ; iv short, such a casuistry as if 
it should ever be generally acted upon, 
would prodace the extreme of corruption 
in practice.’ The Clergs of Paris ob- 
serve, “this system does uot merely cor- 
rupt the mainers, but pollites thes sow 
and fountain, which is far worse; our 1a- 
ture” say they “ tending constantly to 
evil, is hardly restrained by the dread of 
the law, remove but this barrier aud the 
passions flame out wiihout controul ; so 
that that there is no difference letwcen per- 
mitling vice and rendering all men vicious.” 
Of the same class was the work of 
Lamy, the Jesuit, entitled “ A Course of 
Theology,” -and pubiished with the sanc- 
tion of his superiors ; among other horrible 
maxims was this, “ the religious may kil! 
those who attack their honour, they sre 
eveu obliged to this, when the credit of 
the whole Order would suffer if they did 
not; as when one threatens to publish 
their own crimes or those of their Order, 
when there is no other way of preventing 
it, as it seems there is not if the slaudere: 
is about to accuse the Order or the indi- 
vidual before persons of eminence.” This 
work was followed, in 1664, by one 
written with the sanction of the superiors 
of the Order, by Moya, a Jesuit, the con- 
fessor of the Queen Mother of Spain, 
though professing to be by Guimenzus 
This work was designated by a Parisian 
ivine, as “the common sewer of every 


* sort of profligacy,” and the Facu'ty of 


Theology, in condemning it, declare that 
their “ respect for decency must 
vent their censuring the abominatious 
which appeared on the subject of chastit, .” 
In this book, murder, theft, simony, usury, 
and other crimes which must not be named, 
are authorised; and M. Harlay says, “ it 
contains whatever the most loose minds 
had discovered iv a ceitury, and whatever 
had escaped the wickeduess of men.” 
All these and many other ceusures of their 
relaxed morality, down to 1722, appeared 
in vain ; no pernicious dectrine wes re- 
tracted, but all were successively defended, 
and as late as the ‘middle of the last cen- 
tury, Casnedi, a Jesuit, published in Por- 
tugal, five folio volumes of divinity, in 
which he made the worst use of such fright- 
ful doctrines, expressly teachiug that at 


The Triiimph. By W. W. Horne. 
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the last day, it shall be said by the soves 
reign judge, “ Come ye blessed who have 
murdered and blasphemed, &c. since you 
believed that you were right in doing so”! 
All this is bad enongh, and surely too 
bad! What can be worse? Why, 
really, after what has happened, it 1s 
still worse to see the English press in 
the form of one (we are thankful only 
one as yet) of our public¢ journals, open- 
ing a battery of commendation ina fa- 
vour of the Jesuits, on the simple heart 
of inconsiderate John Bull, We had 
hoped that, whatever influence the Pa- 
pacy possessed among us,—yet, Je- 
suitism: could not have polluted the 
pages of any paper printed in the Me- 
tropolis. If the editor of that paper 
has a grain of integrity, Jet him learn, 
from this pamphlet, the true character 
of the society he has been serving, and 
prove, by bis conduct, his recollection 
remember that—ENGLAND EXPECTS 
EVERY To po ats Dury. 


The Triumph. A Poem. By W. W. 

Horne. 

Printed at the Miitonran Press !— 

Aye, and written in Miltonian strains : 
Take a specimen gentle reade : 


London 1815. 


Proud Lucifer, with all the infernal train, 
Encouraged, aided, and enticed by sin, 
Are yladiy hostile to the Spirit's work 
Of jove immortal, iu my worthless soul ; 
And with that cunning artifice aud fraud, 
Characteristic of a Demou, strive 
Tanuihilate that holy work of thine, 
And aim to render me, by fierce assaults, 
Temptations horrid, and persaasions strong, 
Which on my carual mind, impressions 
deep (belief) 
And grievous inroads moke, through un- 
A rebel so provoking to thy wrath, 
Asto divide me from thy cov’nant grace, 
And sever me from thee, my best belov'd! 
Such is the aim of my detested foes ; 
Enwrapped in ignorance of thy decrees, 
Thy constant grace, and everlasting love ! 
Whatcen we do for thts good man ? 
---His merits entide him to be Poet 
Laureate to the sons ef Jesus; an 
office which he may hold in Commendam 
fll he be to the handling of 
the black veivet cushion referred to, 
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$81] Rev. D. Wilson’s Missionary Sermon. 


A Sermon preached at the Parish Church 
of St. Bride, Fleet Street, on Thurs- 
day, November 10, 1814, before the 
Church Missionary Society for Atrica 
and ‘the East, on occasion of the de- 
parture of the Rev. J. C. Sperrhacken, 
and the Rev. J. 1. Schulze, as Mis- 
sionaries to the Western Coast of 
Africa. By Daniel Wilson, A. M. 
pp- 48. Is. Od. Seeley, 1814. 

The Missionary Cause is of that high 
character and inipertanee, as to justify 
and excite the ardour and the benevo- 
lence of every Christian mind. Ilappily 
for our country, at the present moment, 
of forms, 


it Assumes a variety is Support- 


ed by Various lulerests, and peheuates 


throughout almost every Connection. Net | 


the least important of these undertakings 
is that for which this respectable disine 
pleads with the 
eloquence inthe ser:won before us. Very 
recent events have given to this discourse 


an imporiance not coulined to the Soci ly 


[882 


founded on his incarnation, agony, and death. 
You are to be ministers of the cross. You 
ure to proclaitu the riches of divine mercy in 
Christ Jesus to a lust world, You are to 
dwell on the persou and work of the Holy 
Spirit, and to direct to him as the source of* 
all spiritual allectious and right conduct. 
You are to euforceall those duties of the moral 
law, which are to (low from these bigh prin- 
ciples. You are, in a word, to * know no- 
thing but Jesus aud him 
p- 

Permit me to recommend to you, a high 
conception of the lunportance of the object 


i} tu which you are devoted. No man ever 
acted greatly in dithcult cireamstance whose 


| 


| 


soul was vot filled with elevated impressions 
of the cause which he served. This nerves 
the arm of the warrior; this, sanctified by 
the spirit of Christianity, inspires the resolu- 


tiva of the martyr. It was ‘the joy which 


} was set before lium,” which avimated even 


our suffering Lord. Lise, then, brethren, 
to the dignity of your calling. Lf there be 


[rue magnanimity iu uaa, it is that which 
| 


greatest animation and | 


leads dup to think aud act and suffer greatly 
insu good a canse. Conceive only aright 
of this, and you will leara to loak down with 


| ludulference on all the pursuits you have re= 


itself, before which it was preached, but | 


avolving in a great degree the bonour of 
our country, together with the reputation 
of many excellent men. The truth o: 
falsehood of certain allegations, must cer- 
talnly be well known to the Alussionaries 

Airica, patronised by Society, in 
whose evidence we should be inclined to 
place the greatest cuntidence. 

Mr. Wilson addresses the Missionaries 
who are the immediate objects of this 
discourse, in the following energetic lan- 
You, my reverend brethren, are going 
‘urth aa the character of watchmen. You 

tu wuerd the chur-cl of God. You are 

twuke mention of Je hoval in heathen 

Youare, 

ers, to exercise a Ceuseless vigilance in your 
vitice. You wall have to ay belurea peopie 
grand truths of 
euyion, You are tu exp juin to them the 
veing and periections of God; the natute 
moral good audevil: the accouatableness 
of man; the extert and sanction of God’s 
holy law ; the guilt of every transgression ; 
and their consequent state of misery and ruin, 


that sit in darkuess all the 


You are to untold the glories of the divine | 
Saviour ; the infinite grace and condes- | stood every where. 


| deyradiug 


| 
} 


| 


{ 


linquished, The inissionary treads the high- 
est walk of human effort. He unites the 
ia st heroic with the most tender quali- 


of oar nature, Contemplate, then, the 


uuutterable value of immogtal souls, view 


the lust aud perisling state of the heathen 
world, cousider the brief and uncertain and 


nature of all earthly things, be 


penetrated with a lively couception- of the 


vlones of au eternal state, remember the ma- 
jesty and grace of the God whom you serve, 
ca.l to the witinite condescension of the 
Redeemer, whose cross you go forth to pro= 
claim, think frequeatly of the mighty oper- 
ation of that Holy Spirit on whose aid you 
rely, Lear in wind the promises of the future 
vi ory of the church by which you are ani- 

ited, look forward to the consequences of 
that eterual bliss whith you may be the 
ineans of communicating; and you will learn, 


| with the apostle, to esteem it the highest 


by your exertions and pray- | 


| 
} 


cension of bis work and sufferings; and the | 
weapOneens | scheme of reconciliation which is the parents of — other grace, Be ye 


V ul, New Series. Lit 


distinction that God could confer on you, 
that this yrace should be given unto you to 
* preach amoung the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.’ 

But to these elevated views, you will, I 


| am assured, perceive the necessity of uniting 


unfewned humility and love. Your sacred 
undertaking will only be retarded by for- 
wardness and unpetugsi ity. The spirit of a 
teacher often does as much as his matter. 
Benevolence is an universal language under- 
Humility and love are 
the characteristics of Christianity. They are 
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then clothed with humility ; and ‘ Put on, 


above all things, charity which is the bond of 


periect ness.’ 


Original Lines and Translations. 12mo. 
pp. 106. 4s. Murray, 1815. 


The learned author of this pleasing 
little volume has lately favoured the pub- 
lic with a dissertation on the Fourth Ec- 
Jogue of Virgil, in which he refers the 
whole of the ideas in that famous pro 
duction of the Roman poet to Roman 
expectations and to complimenis found- 


ed on them at the then present ume. | 


Augustus received the flattering allusion 
with much satisfaciion; but we appre- 
hend that if the author had availed him- 
self of the light thrown on the learning 
of Hindoostan, he would ba\etound that 
most of the striking ideas in Virgil were 
derived from Eastern mythology: whe- 


ther the prophet Isaiah were the mean of | 
the derivation must remain incapable of | 
proof; but that the allegury was known | 


to the writer of the life of Krishna is ! 
evident by the wonderful properties attri- 
buted to his musical pipe. She tyger 
and steer, the Cobra de capello (or Naja) | 


and the lamb, mct in one assembly, im- | 


pelled to peace by its soothing melody, | 
It is probable, therefore, that such ex- | 
pectations were indulged in more parts | 
of the world than we now can trace them 
in, or are now acquainted with. re- 
presentation of ths subject, with re- 


marks, by the Rev. Mr. Maurice, is | 


found in his History of Hindoustan. 
To enable our reader to judge of these 
“ Original Lines,” we subjoin the follow- 
ing specimen ; 
THE RETURN OF SPRING. 
When the revolving year anew 
Spreads forth his vernal robe, 
With every tint of rambaw hue 
To beauufy the globe ; 
When meadows catch the emerald’s ray, 
And topaz’ sparkle round, 
And violets like sapplires play, 
With dianioud dew-drops crown’d ; 
When nature’s every sound defy 
Art’s vainest, utmost skill, 
And notes that rest and notes that fly 
The brilliant cuncave fill ; 
When thousand native fragrancies 
On exhalations rise, 


| Or, caught by the south-western breeze, 
Are scatter’d thro’ the skies; 


And clouds but serve to shed from high 
Heaven's generative spray, 

Or deck with gilded drapery 
The rise and fail of day; 


Ab, what bas man for these to give 
In smothering cities pent ! 

In exile from these scenes to live, 
Ah, what equivalent ! 


pp. 71, 72. 


CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 


_ —Soon as the Sun had shot his eastern rays, 
And living nature woke to songs of praise, 
Sham'd by the sound, and slumber cast behind, 
Fach mental power with every berve combin'd 
Strung by the freshness of the morning air, 
May I begin the new-born day with Prayer. 
Not such by heartless superstition us’d, 
As giv’n to God, yet not to stones refus’d ; 
Nor such philosophers may deign to give 
To a cold pow’r their wisdom taught to live ; 
Burt such as erst, by Christian ardor fir’d, 
A Paul enraptor’d or a John inspir'd. 
May I first feed, and then, that feel express ; 
Know, why my Makes 's bounty I would bless: 
A being capa ble of happiness, 
The endless chain of happy bours which lie 
From now to death, thence to eternity : 
These, with each special blessing each may 
know 
| Free to withhold, His bounty would bestow. 
If then my thoughts survey the mighty plan 
Where every part conspires the good of man, 
Where worlds revolving in the wilds of space 
In course benign their several orbits trace ; 
| Or weigh the solar bounties richly shed ; 
| Or scan the ble sssings of the earth we tread, 
Where every want, both trivial and severe, 
| By nature tutor'd finds its object near ; 
| Shall I, not taught in Epicurus’ school, 
| Conceive the impious doubt, if Goodness rale? 


Let not my cre -ed Omnipote nce restrain, 

| Nor say, what pature’s counsels pre ordain. 
| Unckeck'’d unmov'd by fate’s so specious laws, 

| May 1, st:ll hopeful 19 a Christian cause, 

To Him with faith an huoble pray’r present, 

Who cancels fate’s most resolute intent; 

W lose pregnant essence, at one ume, lnvolves 

What darkest mysteries compounds and 

solves ; 
And, unperplen’d, into one deed compacts 
| Both pre aud post- -determinauon’s acts. 


Nor let my daring spirit seek to find [bin’ d; 
| Those laws erroneous which His skill com- 
| Or where my reason fails the grand design, 
| Esteem His Wisdom impotent as mine. 
But where His wond’ruus deeds, as pole from 
pole, [soul ; 
Trandescend the short-wing'd sallies of my 
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Those deeds stupendous, each revolving day 
Morn’s gilded cope and night's starr’d vault 
display ; 
There ne’er withstand the evidence reveal’d, 
Nor need but ont good argument to yteld.—- 
pp. 73—70. 


The following are the titles of the sub- 
jects in this volume: 


Three Gratulatory Addresses for May, 


1814—Lines to Harold—Translation of Vir- | 


gi’s Fourth Eclogue—Translations from 


Anacreon—Superba—Madamscot Hill—On | 


leaving Tunbridge-Wells—The Return of 
Spriag.—Christian Devotion 
Peasant—The Patriot Briton, or Invasion. 
4797— The death of Edwy, a Ballad. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE 
REVIEW DEPARTMENT. 
LETIER 
FROM MR. FRERF, ON THE SUBJECT OF 


His COMBINED VIEW OF THE PROPHE- | 


cies, &c. 


To the Editor of the Laterary Panorama. | 


Sir, 


I find thatin your number for this 
month, you have reviewed a publication 


of mine, entitled “ A combined View of | 


the Prophecies of Daniel, Esdras, and 
Saint John,” but have so much misre- 
presented it, that | have no doubt that you 
will be desirous yourself of correcting 
your statements, 

Thus you suppose me to consider the 
Western and Eastern Branches of the 
Roman Empire as respectively repre- 
sented by the Two Legs of Daniel’s Great 
Image ; and hence, as 1 name all the ten 
toes on the principle of a tertitorial di- 
vision of the Western Roman Empire, 
you accuse me of the “ absurdity,” as you 
might well term it, of placing all the ten 
toes on one leg. 

The fact however is, that the nam- 
ing ten kingdoms, represented by the 
ten toes of the image, on the principle 
of a territorial division of the Western 
Roman Empire, which forms one of the 
most important novelties of my work, is 
supported (on the principle of analogy) 
by my shewing that the Gold necessarily 
refers to the territory of Babylon alone. 


Phe Christian | 


with the Review Department. [ss6 
| The Silver to the territory of Media and 
| Persia alone. The brass to the territory 
| of Macedon, Greece, Thrace, Bythinia, 
| Syria, and Egypt alone; and the two 
| legs of iron to the territory alone, of what 
| is usually denominated the Western Ro- 
man Empire. 

That the two legs of iron represent the 
Western Roman Empire alone, is indeed 
so important a feature in my work, that 
it is repeatedly stated in it. 

Thus, in page 123, where I begin my 
| interpretation of the symbol of the two 
legs of iron, you will find them twice 
spoken of as representing “ the Western 
Roman Empire,” and the word‘ Western” 
is in one of these instances, as if to prevent 
}any possibility of mistake is printed in 
| italics. 

Again, in the next page 124, | observe 
that “in examining the prophecies re- 
lating to the Western Roman Empire,” 
| we shall consider first, the period of its 
“ strength, as one great kingdom,” which 
| I say “ is described Dan. ii, 33, in these 
‘* words, his legs of iron.” 
Again, in the next page 125, I remark 
| that we find in the following passage of 
Daniel, viz “ the fourth kingdom, shall 
|“ be strong as iron,” a description “ of 
‘the fourth kingdom, or Western Roman 
Empire.” 
| That the two legs of iron relate to the 
| Western Roman Empire alone, and the 
other three metals each to a distinct and 
| separate territory, is attempted also to be 
| proved by me, in pages 129 to 131; and 
is again argued at considerable length 
in pages 142—146, against the hypothe- 
sis of Mr. Faber, who interprets the 
four metals and the four beasts as repre- 
senting ‘‘the four great empires con- 
“sidered as respectively extending to 
“their several utmost limits.” I hope 
that the passages here quoted, as well as 
those referred to, will be sufficient to 
satisfy you that my interpretations of 
the two iron legs of the great image, is 
not that which you have imputed to me, 

Again, you describe me as representing 
the same thing existing in two places, 
at one and the same time, or the British 
nation as standing upon itself, when the 
passage Rev. xv. 2, is expressly quoted 
by me as an instance in symbolical 


language, in which two symbols being 
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introduced, one of them is an adjective, 

and one is a noun substantive, which last 

aloneis intended to be represented as actu- 

ally existing in its place, as is clearly 

expressed in page 92, in the following 

words: “ Respecting these adjectives, as 

“well as others in similar instances, 

“ nothing farther ts narrated in the course 

* of the prophecy, they being appendages 

"to the noun substantive, which alone is 

"ontended to be represented as actually 

existing m its place.” 

You have again mis-stated me, when 

you say that I suppose that Buonaparte 

will overthrow the ‘Turkish Empire ; 

though [ expressly state in page 402 that 

Buonaparte having been thrown into 

obscurity by the fifth vial, “is conse- 

* quently not actively concerned in the 

‘ “sixth, which relates to the overthrow 

a "ond actual removal of the Roman 
Empire.” 

ie Being willing to suppose that these mis- 


ig repres¢ Atations have been made thr ugh 


a 
planation in your next number, will 
quite satisfy your obedient servant, 

J. PRERE 
Feb. 15, 1315. 


he Pa- 


: | It has never been the custom of t 
i norama to treat unhandsomely a hand 
certainly, we shall not depart from our 
ae established urbanity, when answering an 
sé appeal from a gentleman so respectabie 
i” as Mr. Frere. 
1? The tenor of the report on his volume 
| to which he refers, is evidently of a ge- 
4 neral nature, and not restricted to bim- 
self; it inculcates caution and consist- 
ency in the use and application of sym- 
é bols; which the writer had seen violated 
in a thousand instances : and this was in- 
tended for all who undertake to explain 
“these occult subjects. It was intended 
eo also to recommend further acquaintance 
with metaphorical language; for instance, 
Daniel's progress of deterioration is, gold, 


silver, brass, iron :—Now, the Hindoos 

; have their ages of Satayayuga, analagous 
4 to the golden age :—7Tredayuga, the silver 


age ;— Dualarayuga, the brazen age; 
and Caliyuga, the iron age. Every 
school boy knows, that Ovid has also his 
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golden, silver, brazen, and iron age; 
meaning a gradual declension from good 
to bad: even Mahomet has the same al- 
lusion, when he says—* The age in which 
I live is the best and most happy of al} 
ages; that which immediately succeeds 3: 
will be less distinguished ; and the third 
will be still Jess propitious to mankind ; 
this will be followed by the propagation 
gf deceit and crror.” This idea, then, 
of four stages of declension was not re- 
stricted to the sacred penman, but was 
current in the East, —It is possible, that 
by tracing it, we might be able to treat 
it on more correet principles than here- 
tofore. 

These progresses, it may be observed, 
are all chronological : not one of them is 
territonul. Vach refers to the same coun- 
try, India or Arabia; and does not tra- 


vel in longitude or latitude. It may be 


| thought, also, that Nebuchadnezzar had 


7. Inadvertency, the insertion of this ex- | 


some appeal made to its candour ; and 


some interest throughout the subject in- 
cluded in bis dream :—for, why reveal to 
him what he had no concern in? — 
why Instruct him in the fate of coune 
tries to which his geographical know- 
ledge did not extend? Jf Mr. F. had 
revolved this in his mind, he would not 
have omitted the Eastern empire,of which 
much was under the sway of Nebuchad- 
nezzar; or still less would he have di- 
rected his whole research to the Western 
empire, in which the Babylonian mo- 
narchy had not an inch of ground, nora 
shekel of revenue. It ts difficult to al- 
low that I/ebrew prophecy exceeds the 


| bounds of the Ilebrew family, (including 


from the Indus to Egypt:) but suppos- 
ing that fact, the fate of such a city as 
Constantinople for instance, is surely 
more likely to be marked, were it only 
as the great toe of the left leg, than the 
Franks, the Saxons, and Ostrogoths ; or 
than the pitiful dominions of Ravenna, 
Naples, and Tuscany. ~It is the fact, 
acknowledged by Mr. F. in his letter, of 
his including every thing said concern- 
ing the ‘ten toes in his account of the 
Westernempire,and neglecting the Eastern 
empire, that subjects him to the charge 
of placing all the ten toes on one leg. 
For surely, the division at the thighs was 
intended to signify something ; but, ac- 
cording to Mr. F. it has no result or 
consequence whatever. In the human 
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body it marks separation: but- Mr. F.’s 
prophenical image could spare one leg 
well enough, for he discovers nothing but 
continuation. ‘This gentleman will also 
excuse us, if we say, that, as geogra- 
phers, we cannot allow him to invert 
the order of Jongitude and latitude at his 
pleasure. He says, p. 117, * The terri- 
tories represented by the head of gold, 
are not to be considered as extending be- 
yond the province of Babylon.” ‘Then he 
goes twenty degrees east, and finds Per- 
sia and Media, represented by the “ se- } 
cond symbol (the breast and arms of sil- 
ver).”. ‘Then he returns these twenty de- | 
grees westward, and adds to them more 
than thirty degrees further westwardly, in 
order to include “ Macedon, Greece, 
Thrace,” &c. and so continues his course 
westward. Now we say that no human 
image can justify this transposition : for 
it is no other than Sir John Mandeville’s 
old error, of a people whose head was 
between their breast and their shoulders, 
Had the very worthy author condescend- 
ed to delineate and mark his figure of a 
man, he could not have been so be- 
trayed. 

We know that Mr. -F. has great names 
in his favour when he pleads for finding 
all the ten toes in the Western empire ; to 
these we have long deferred, in silence; 
but the greatest names cannot mae that 
natural which is unnatural; and we re- 
peat, that these ideas are thrown out for 
general consideration: when thoroughly 
considered, they will silence some mis- 
takes. 

If we had not thought that some pro- 
gress had been made, and still is making, 
in a proper understanding of the symbo- 
lical language of prophecy, these hints 
had not appeared. Mr. F. does not im- } 
peach our motives; and we certainly re- 
spect his. As to any further services ex- | 
pected from Napoleon Buonaparte, Mr. 
I’, may be right; but we know certain 
well-meaning men, and who have written 
on the Revelations too, who see some: | 
thing beyond a mere title in that of “ King | 
of Rome,” with which he has decorated | 
Napoleon the Second. 

Mr. Frere we are convinced will re- | 
ceive these observations with the same 
candour as they are offered. 


Register. 


LITERARY REGISTER. 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 


insertion in this department of the work. 


WOKKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 


RIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. W. Upcott, of the Loudon Institution, 
las in the press, im an octavo voluine, a 
Bibliographical Description of the principal 
Works on the Topography of England and 
Wales, alphabetically arranged. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Thirty Years of the Life of 
the late Empress Josephine is nearly ready 
for publigation. 

James Northcote, Esq. will shortly publish 
a Supplement to his Memoirs of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

ihe Rev. R. Tweddell is preparing for the 
press, Remains of the late John Tweddell, 
fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, which 
will form a quarto volume. 

NOTANY. 

To be published in a few days, in small 
Svo, Hortus Cantabrigiensis; or, a Catalogue 
of Plants, Indigenous and Exouc. By the 
late James Donn, F.L.S. &c. A New 
Edition, corrected and augmented, with 
References to Figures, by Frederick Pursh. 

CHEMISTRY. 
An Abridgement of Sir Humphrey Davy’s 


' Agricultural Chemistry is preparing for pub- 


lication. 

Mr. Accum has in the press, a Treatise on 
Gas Light, illustrated with geometrical and 
perspective designs. 

Mr. Parkes, the Author of the “ Chemical 
Catechism,” has now in the press a Series of 
Chemical Essays, which he designs to pub- 
lish in four pocket volumes, including a va- 
riety of explanatory notes, and a copious 
index. The work will be illustrated with 
more than twenty engravings. 

DRAMA. 

Mr. Andrew Becket, author of Lucianus 
Redivivus, is preparing for the press, the 
dramatic Works of James Shirley (now first 
collected) with notesand observations, and 
an account ofthe author's life, which is in- 
tended to appear in four octavo volumes, 

EDUCATION. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Appleton, late governess 
inthe family ofthe Earl of Leven, will soon 
publish, Private Education, or the Studies of 
Young Ladies considered. 

FINE ARTS. 

Preparing for publication, a Series of Illus- 

trations for the Lord of the Isles, « Poem : 
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from the designs of Richard Westall, Esq. 
R.A The Impressions of the Proofs in 4to. 
and the Prints in 8vo. will be delivered in 
the Order they are subscribed for. 

Messrs Cadell and Davies have publisbed | 
the Eiyhteenth Number of Contemporary | 
British Portraits. [t contains Portraits of | 
James, Far! of Malmsbury—Right Hon. W. | 
W. Pole—Rev. Thomas Gisborne—Henry 
Mackenzie, Esq.—Joseph Farrington, Esq. 
R. A—John Nichols, Esq. F. A. S. aocom- 
panied by short Biographical Notices. The 
Work is “printed in large 4to. each Number 
11. 5s. or Proof Impressions, folio, 11. 16s. 
The Nineteenth Number will be published 
in March, and the Work will be regularly 
continued every two Months. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Mr. James Wyld has early ready for pub- 
lication anew Map of the World, exhibiting 
at one view the Population, Civilization, and 
Religion of each Country. ‘To be printed on 
one sheet, Columbier. 


GEOLOGY. 

Dr. Kidd, Professor of Chemistry at Oxford, 
has in the press, a Geological Essay on the 
General Structure of the Earth, and the 
changes produced on its surface by the 
operation of existing causes. 

A Geological Itinerary through the coun- 
ties of Warwick, Stafford, and Derby, is 
printing in an octavo voltme, ac comp: anied 
with coloured plates, illustrative of the na- 
tural productions. 

HISTORY. 

Shortly will be published, in quarto, il- 
lustrated by Engra vings of the L oad President 
Forbes, of Roubiliac’s celebrated Monument 
of him, and of Fac-similies of the most inter- 
esting Signatures, the Culloden Papers : com- 
prising an extensive Correspondence, from 
the Year 1625 to 1748, which throws much 
new light upon that eventful Period of Bni- 


Rebellions in 1715 and 1745; and including | 
numerous Letters from the unfortunate Lord 
Lovat, and other distinguished Persons of 
the time; with occasional State Papers of 
rauch historical importance. The Whole 
published from the Originals, in the Posses- 
sion of Duncan George Forbes, of Culloden, 
Esq To which is prefixed an lutroduction, 
including Memoirs of the Rt. Hon, Duncan 
Forbes, many Years Lord President of the 
Court of Session in Scotland. 

Mr. J, Aspin has in the press, a Systematic 
Analysis of Universal History, which will 
extend to four quarto volumes, and be pub- 
lished in parts. 

Miss Rundafl’s Symbolical History of En- 
gland, in quarto, will be published ‘early in 
April, complete. Embellished with copper 
plates. 


MILITARY APFAIR3. 

General Sarrazin’s History of the War in 
Spain and Portugal, from 1807 to 1814, wil! 
500N appear in an octavo volume, with a mup 
exhibiting the routes of the armies. 

MISCELLANIES, 

A Memorial offered to Princess Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, containing a delineation 
of the constitution and policy of England, 
with anecdotes of remarkable persons of that 
time, by Bishop Burnet, 1s printing from the 
original in the royal library at Hanover, by 
permission of the Prince Regent. 

Speedily will be published, a new and ev- 
larged edition of. Debrett’s Baronetage ot 
England, corrected to the present time; in- 
cluding 106 Creations since the former Edi- 
tion, Lists of Knights, Extinct Baronets, &c 
&c. By John Debretr, Author of the Peer- 
age of the United Kingdom, a new Edition 
of which has been recently published by the 
Proprietors of the former Edition. The 
Baronetage will be printed in # uniform size 


, with the Peetage. 


Mr. Taylot’s collection of entertaining 
Stories of Apparitions will soon be repub- 
lished with considerable additions 

Mr. Dillon’s Account of the Inquisition at 
Goa will soon appear in a duodecime volume. 

A Memonial on behalf of the Native Irish, 
with a view to their improvement in moral 
and religious knowledge through the medinm 


| of their own language, is now in the press, aud 


will be published in the course of the pre- 
sent mouth, by Christopher Anderson, Edin- 
burgh. This Memorial includes a statement 
of wha@has been'done towards the instructiuor 
of this interesting class of people, by means 
of their own ancient language, from the ear- 
liest to the present times; an account o} 
the translation, printing, and circulation of 
the Sacred Scriptures m Irish; the lates: 
calculations with regard to the prevalence of 
this language, and the extent of the popula- 


|} tion to whom it is vernactilar; answers te 


the most plausible objections against its 
being taught systematically in schools, like 
the other dialects of the United Kingdon. 
A plan is proposed, and to proceed in its 
support, various encouragements founded on 
facts are brought forward. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Mr. Polwhele has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, The Fair Isabel, a Cornish romance, 
1 Cantos, 

Louis Buonaparte’s novel, Marie, ou les 
Hollandaises, is reprinting in London; and 
an English translation of it will appear at the 
same time, 

In the press, Life smooth and rough as 
it runs, 1 vol. 12mv. 

A novel in three large volumes, by Mrs. 
Pinchard of Taunton, Author of the Blind 
Child, &c. is im the press. 
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POETRY. 


Songs and Poems, by Capt. Hall, of the | 
India army, origivally published at Calcutta, | 


are printing ina small volume. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

R. Torrens, Esq, author of an Essay og 
Money and Paper Currency, will speedily 
publish, in an octayo volume, au Essay on 
the External Trade in Corn. 

THEOLOGY. 


The Rev. Mr. Cobbin’s French Preacher | 
will shortly be sent ta press, consisting of | 


valuable Discourses, translated from the most 


eminent catholic and protestant divines, with | 
a biographical notice prefixed to each, in an 


octavo volume. 
Mr. Wim. Jaques, translator of Franck’s 
Guide tothe Study of the Scriptures, has in 


the press, an Abridgement of the True | 


Christianity of John Arndt. 

Shortly will be published, The Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible, the Religion of the 
Church of England: being an Answer to the 
Letter of a Unitarian Lay Seceder; with 
Notes and Iilustrations, containing Schleus- 
net's Interpretation of Passages of the New 
Testament relative to the established Doc- 


trines of Christianity: to which are added a | 


Postscript on the Anti-Socinianism of New- 
ton and Locke, and a Letter dedicatory to 
the Bishop of Gloucester un the Divinity and 


Atonement of Christ. By the Bishop of St. | 


David. 
A new and corrected edition of Dr. Wil- 


liam’s Abridgement of Owen on the Hebrews, | 


in four octavo volumes, will appear early in 
next month. 

Mr. Hanbury’s Edition of “ Extracts from 
the Diary, Meditatious, and Letters of Mr. 
Joseph Williams of Kidderminster,” with 
numerous additions from the author’s short- 
hand, and other manuscripts, is expected to 
appear early in the vext month, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 


Sir Wm. Dugdale’s History of Warwick- | 
shire is in considerable progress toward re- | 


publication, with a very great accession of 
valuable materials, both of historical and lo- 


cal interest. It will be printed in folio, and | 


published by volumes. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Col. Keatinge’s Travels in Europe and | 


Africa, illustrated by numerous engravings of 
antiquities, scenery, and costume, will 
soon appear. 

Samuel Smith, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 


will soon publish, in an octavO volume, Ob- | 
servations made during a recent Visit to 


ANCIENT ENGLISH LITERATURE 
REPRINTED. 
The English Works of Roger Ascham, 
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| Preceptor to Queen Elizabeth, a mew Edi- 
tion, with some Additions never betore pub- 
lished, 11. Is. 

COMMERCE. 

A Practical Abridgement of the Custom 
jand Excise Laws. by Charles Pope, a new 
Edition, brought dowuto 2d January, 1815, 
Svo. 1l. 5s. 

EDUCATION. 

The French Interpreter: consisting of 
Copious aud Familar Coaversations, &e. 
By Francis William Blagdon, Esq 18mo. 6s. 
| 6d. balf-bound. 

lufantine Stories, composed in Words of 
one and two Syllables, By Mrs. Fenwick, 
with engravings, 2s. 6d. halt-bound. 

The School Orator; or, Exercises in Elo- 
cution. ByJames Wright, 12mo. 5s. bonnd, 

The Principles of Elocution, containing 
numerous Rules, Observations, Exercises, 
&c. By Thomas Ewing. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

A Grammar of the English Language. By 
the Rev. J. Sutcliffe, author of Notes and 
Reflections on the Old and New Testament, 
&c. 12mo. 3s. od. bound. 

FINE ARTS. 

British Gallery of Pictures, Number XI. 
containing au engraving, coloured, from Par- 
migiano, the Marriage of St. Catharine. — 
Prints uncoloured, 10s. 6d. Proofs ou ladia 
Paper, 1].1s. Coloured 6s. 

Rossia, Austria, China, England, and Tur- 
key : Picturesque Representations of the 
Dress and Manuers of those Nations. 274 
coloured Engravings. 5 vol. royal 8vo. 151. 
L5s. 

A Picturesque Delineation of the most 
| beautiful Scenery on the Banks of the 
Thames, from its Source to its Confluence 
with the Sea. Engraved by W. B. Cooke 
and G. Cooke, from Drawings, by Owen, 
Clennel, &c. No. Il. 11. ts. Proots 11. 10s, 
India Paper 2l. 2s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The East-India Gazetteer, containing par- 
ticular Descriptions of the Countries com- 
prehended under the general Name of the 
East-Indies. By Walter Hamilton, 8vo. 11. 5s. 

GEOLOGY. 

An Introduction to Geology. A New 
Edition, enlarged. By Robert Bakewell. 
8vo. 16s. 

HISTORY. 
| The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1812. 
2 vol. 8vo. Il. 4s.—The Register for 1813, 
in the press, will be published 1 one volume ; 
in which form the Work will be coutinued. 
MATHEMATICS. 

Memoir respecting a new Theory o) Nume 
| bers: Part the First. Contamimg the Re- 
| Jation between the Orders and Powers of 
| Nambers,&c. By Charles Broughton, Esq. 

Edinburgh, Part I. 12s, 
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MEDICINE AND ANATOMY. 


Engravings of the Thoracic and Abdo- | 
minal Viscera. Drawn ander the direction | 


of, and with descriptive letter-press, by 


Alexander Monro, Jun. F.R.S. Professor 


of Anatomy and Surgery in the University 
of Edinburgh, &c. royal 4to. 16s. 
MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

Memoires sur la Guerre des Francais en 
Espagne, pendant les Annces 1808, 9, 10, 
Par M. de Rocca, Officier de Jlussards, et 
Chevalier de l’Urdre de la Legion d’Hunneur, 
8vo. 93. 6d.—A ‘Translation is in the press. 

The Campaign of Paris, in 1814. To 
which is prefixed, a Sketch of the Campaign 
of 1818. Translated from the French of P 
fF. F. J. Giraud. With a Plan and Map. 


8ve. fis. 


MISCELLANIES. 

A Second Letter to the Rev. Dr. Goddard. | 
By a Layman. ° $s 

T. Albin’s Catalogue of Books, fur 1814, | 
Spalding, Lincolnshire. 1s. 6d. 

Longman, Hurst, Kees,Orme, and Brown's 
General Catalogue of Old Books. 8vo. 4s. 

Lackington, Allen, and Co.’s General Ca- 
talogue of Books for the Year 1815. 8vo. 6s 

A Catalogue of Greek and Latin Classics, 
&c. recently collected Abroad, by J. Bolin, 
German Bookseller. Part I. 

The Naturalist and Traveller's Pocket 
Guide. By George Graves, F. L. 5. Author 
of British Ornithology. Coloured Plates, 8vo. } 
10s. 6d. 

A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq | 


M. P. Vice-President of the Africau Insti- 
tution, &c. Containing remarks on the Re- 
ports of the Sierra Leone Company, &c. by 
Robert Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. Chiet Justice ot 
Sierra Leone, 3s 

Original Lines and Translations. By the 
Author of the Bioscope. Bvo. 4s. 

Theory on the Classification of Beauty and 
Detor mity, Hlustrated by tour GeveralCharts, 
aud 38 Copper-plates. By Mary Anne 
Schunme!penninck, Author of a ‘Tour to | 
Alet, &c. 4to. Sl. 15s. 6d. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCE3, 

Sir Wilibert de Waverley; ov, the Bridal 
Eve,a Poem. By Eliza 5. Francis. ds. | 

Lothcire; a Romance, in six Cautos, with | 
Notes. By Robert Gilmour, 8vo. 5s. 

POETRY. 
‘he Cadet, a Poem, wm Six Parts; con- 


taining remarks on British India ; with othes 
poems. By a late Resident iu the East. 2 
vols. 14s. 

‘The Pilgrims of the Sun: a Poem. By | 
James Hoey, Author of the Queeu’s Wake. 
7s. Od. 

Jephthah; a Poem. By Edward Sined- 
ley, jun. Author of Saul and Jonathan. Svo. | 
ue. Od. 

The Life of Napoleon, a Hudibrastic 
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Poem, in Fifteen Cantos. By Dr. Syntax, 
Part I. (to be completes in ten parts) royal 
Svo. Qs. Gd. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Grounds of au Opinion on the Policy 
of restricting the Importation of Foreigu 
Corn. By the Rev. T. R. Malthus. 8vo. 1s.6d. 

Au Laquiry into the Nature and Progress 
of Rent, and the Principles by which itis re- 
gulated. By the Rev. I. R. Malthus, 8vo. 3s. 

The Objections against the Corn Bill Re- 
futed ; and the necessity of this measure de- 
monstrated. By Walham Spence, F.L.S. 
2s. 6d. 

Considerations for continuing the Pro- 
perty Tax. Ys. Gd. 

Au Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Natious. By Adaw Simiih, 
LL.D. A new edition, with Notes; and au 
additional volume, by David 
vuls. Bvo. Ga. 

rHEOLUGY. 

The Grace af God; a sermon. By a 
Counury Clergyman, in the County of Mid- 
diesex. Syo. Od. 

lhe Clauns of the Established Church 
cousidered as an Apostulical [usutution, 
and espe lly as an authorized Interpreter 
of Holy Scripture. $s. Gd. 

The General Prayer Book; containing 
forms of prayer ou prin iples common to all 
Christiaus, tor religions societies, tor faimi- 
hes, and for individuals. By Jobu Prior 
Estlin, LL.D. Gs. Gd. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in South Africa, undertaken at 
the request of the Missiot ary Society. by 
the Rev. J. Crunpbell. Ulustrated by Plates 
and a Map. Svu. 12s. royal Bvo. 18s. 

A Tour through some parts of France, 
Switzerland, Savoy, Germany, and Belgium, 
16/4. By the Llon. Richard Boyle Ber- 
oard, M. P. 8vo. Qs. 

A Voyage to Cadiz and Gibraltar, up the 
Mediterranean to Malta and Sicily, in 1810 
and 1811, including a descriptive ‘Tour of 
Sicily and the Lipari [slands, and an excur- 
sion in Portugal. By Licut.-Genveral G. 
Cuckburn, Plates aud maps, 2 vols. Svo. 
Ql. 2s 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

Mr. Evaus, of Pall-Mall, is tosell by nuc- 
tion in the middle of March, the distinguish- 
ed Library of Mr. Edwards (lurmerly of 
Pall-Mall), contauing a grand ‘assemblage 
of splendid articles, ui carly editions, of Wie 
classics, bouks printed ou vellum, books of 
prints, rare apd richly illuminated nmanu- 
scripts, many of wlach were executed for So- 
vereign Priuces; the famous Breviary of the 
Regent, Duke of Bedford, presented to 
King Henry Vf. Also bis collection of due 
Greek vases. 
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ARARIC, 
The following work may possibly prove 


useful to the purpose of those benevolent 


i 
tiny 


thetruths of Christianity among a 
Bibliotheca Arubica, Specimen pronum ad 
quintum. Auctore C. Schnurrer. Each 
specimen contains from to 50 pages. 
The intention of the author is, to afford a 
better notion of Arabic literature, than hes 
heretofore prevailed, by adding to the 
titles of works a succinct analysis of thei 
contents; and of the merits or defects of 
their various editions, &c. 

The first is allotted to writers on Tistory, 
and Geography ; the second ce mprises the 
Poets; the third and fourth the Gram 
maritns aud Lexicographers; the fifth 
is employed by the Author in re porting on 
works written by christians, in the Arabic 
language, for the purpose of propagating 
the principles of the gospel. It is very 
likely that among these may be found 
tracts wel] deserving general circulation, 
wherever the Arabic is the spoken lan- 
ruare. Further researches might pe rhaps, 
discover other materials for the pur 
pose: and as this language prevails 
throughout so great a portion of the coun 
tries under British dominion, the acquisi- 
tion and diffusion of such treatises becomes 
an object of the greater consequence. 

AUSTRIA. 

A work by the Archduke Charles, on 
the Campaigns of 1796, is announced in 
the Vienna papers 2s forthcoming. 

BADEN. 

We learn from a topographical descrip- 
tion of thie Grand Duchy of Baden, pub- 
lished in 1814, that the population of that 
Sovereiguty amounted in 1812 to 1,001,603 
persous. 

FRANCE. 
Intercourse between the Deaf and Dumb, and 
the Blind. 

Dr. Guailli¢, Director of the Royal Blind 
Justitution at Paris, has been enabled, by 
an infallible method of his own invention, 
to establish an immediate and perfect mode 
of intercourse between the blind and the 
deaf and dumb. These two specics of un 
fortunate individuals, betwixt whom Na- 
ture appeared to have placed insuperable 
barriers, mawhenceforward, thanks to the 
author of this invaluable discovery, draw 
near to perfectly understand each other. 

The first trial of this ingenious practice 
was made before a numerous public mect- 
ing held at Paris the 26th of August last. 

Vou. |. Lit, Pan. New Series. March }. 
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A sentence was there dictated to one of the 
deaf aud dumb, named Massaca, a pupil of 
the Abbé Sicard, and by him communi- 
cated to one of the blind, who immediately 
repeated it in 2 Joud voice. He, in his 
to Massaca the sen- 
dictated by the meeting, who in- 
taut!y wrote it down on a tablet. 

We are assured that Dr. Guillié intends 
coming to Loudon for the purpose of ma- 
king an experiment of his practice before 
the Royal society. 

GREECE. 

New Literary Socvety.—We have had re- 
peated occasion to mention the struggles 
making by the Greeks of ihe present day, 
to establislf and promote the interests of 
literature among their nations Another 
literary society is how announced, intended 
to combine the united eiforts of these un- 
fortunate descendants of heroes, poets, ar- 
tists, and men of science aud letters. These 
friends of the muses, reside chiefly at 
Athens, and at Melia, in Thessaly. Thev 
have given to their society the ‘name of 
Hetairia tin Philomousin. They have be- 
gun by forming Lyceums; one of them is 
called the Aftie, the Thessalian, 
The contributions of the members, with 
cisposed to promote 
society, are employed in 


for autiquities, to be 


the other 


the gifts of such as are 
ihe objects of the 
searches and ciggings 
i also to 


placed in thes luseums,—and 


pay the expences of chosen 
youths, whos ployment it will be to cir- 
culate useful knowledge, and books among 
“ach Lyceum has a commit- 


duty it is, to favilitate 


educating 


+) 
tie peorp.e. i 


and assist the researches of such learned 
travellers, as from time to time may visit 
Greece. The pre idents of the two Lye 


spoudence on the 
progress of their re spective 
establishments. ‘hose of the ‘Thessalian 
a particular interest in cor- 
responding with the learned and academi- 
cal students of Eurone. 


ceums maintain a corr 


objects and 
Lyceum take 


fre propose also 
to patronize botanical excursions on the 
mountains, &ec. of Greece. 

A subseripty of e mastres, ve 
i 


Is expected trom a member ot the sori- 


ety. q s): Donor of usider é 


Euergete ), and their 
graven on pillars of marble: and sa 
printed in the Lite rary Journal. p iblished 
ip the national ! 


names wil en- 


Should this receive a general sup- 
port from the Greek nation, it 
hints, formerly dropped by us; 
prove contrary to the maxim of their 
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Turkish masters, that “ the Greeks can 
agree in nothing ;'—what further actions 
or proposals they can be brought to agree 
in, after this instande, may concern the 
Turks more closely than it does any others. 
HOLLAND. 
Heat: conducting powers, 
Tue subject of the power of conducting 
heat, possessed by different bodies, is in it- 
selfextremely curious, aud vo Jess impor- 
tant: it was proposed as a prize question 
some time ago, by the Society of Sciences, 
at Rotterdam. The prize was awarded to 
a Dissertation, composed by Mr. C. G. 
Boekmann, who has since published it un- 
der the title of Versuche uber die Waerme- 
leituag, §c. Experiments on the power 
of conducting Heat, &c. one volume, 8vo. 
pp. 308. Mr. B. included in his experi- 
ments eighteen metals, or metallic compo- 
silions ; among which, bismuth parts with 
its heat with the greatest rapidity, and 
iron retains it the longest. ‘The author 
also examined forty kinds of stone, earth, 
glass, &c. Sixty-two species of wood, coal, 
barks, &c.; twenty different bodies, as 
phosphorus, wax, &e.; five kinds of wool, 
hair, cotton, &c.; and sixteen different fluids. 
HUNGARY. 

Valuable Donation: Cabinet, &c-. 
Count Leopold of Andrassi, an Hunga- 
rian nobleman, has given his extensive 
library, his cabinet of medals, and his va- 
Juable collection of minerals, shells, and 
other curiosities, to the Protestant library 
of Gomer, in order that it may become the 
basis of a Public Institution. 

ITALY. 
Arts, and Literature. 

Several foreigners are engaged in scien- 
tific researches at Rome. Among these 
laborious scholars we may mention Acker- 
blatt, aSwede; Dodwell, an Euglishman; 
and Van Millingen, a Dutchman. Amati, 
the most learned philologist in Italy, has 
finished his translation of Sophocles, and 
coutinues to be busily employed in making 
extracts for various Geriman literati, from 
the Greek MSS. in the library of the Vati- 
can, to which he is attached, for the Latin 
and Greek languages. 

The fourth volume of the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences, Literature, and the 
Fine Arts of Turin, for the vears 1809, 
1810, was published in 1813. Among th 
Essays it contains, we notice one by Sig. 
Jacopo Durandi, on the epoch when the 
seat of the Muses was transferred from 
Olympus to Parnassus; to Pindus and Lie- 
licon; or in other words, the true epoch of 
civilization of ancient Greece, and the im- 
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provement or establishment of literature, 
and the genuine principles of art, and 
learning, in that country. The subject is 
interesting, and the medium of proof is in- 
geuious.—Reflections on the story of the 
sponge thrown at his picture, by Proto- 
genes, and on the anecdote of the line drawn 
by Apelles, on a picture of that painter, 
by which he confessed bimsetf vanquished; 
both these are by Pacheux.——Also, 
on the manuscript of the Imitation of 
Jesus Christ, found at Arena, and brought 
to Milan, in 1720. It was written at Arona, 
in 1387; the zuthor was named Abdas de Ger- 
son, de Gessen, + he must have lived 
in a convent, ai Vercelli, about 1247. The 
great edition of the Imitation, printed at 
Parma, by Bodoni, in 1793, alfords no in- 
formation conceruing the author ; and does 
not even mention him. 

We notice further, a critical examina- 
tion of the first Voyage of Americus Ves- 
pucius to the New World, by Galeani Na- 
pione. This is a critical discussion on the 
Reports of Florence, which tend to deprive 
Christopher Columbus of the honour of 
having really discovered America. The 
author annexes notices of the editions and 
manuscripts of the first fuar voyages of 
Americus Vespucius. 

There seems to be a disposition on the 
Continent to deprive Christopher Coium- 
bus of the honour of discovering America. 
That that part of the world has been found 
marked en the Charis of Martin Boehm, 
our Readers know already; and _ lately 

1814) is.published at Bamberg, by Dr. 
Deuber, a volume in Svo. under the title 
of Geschicte der Schiffhar t, $c. History of 
the Navigation of the Atlantic Ocean, in 
which the writer adduces evidence that not 
only the use of the compass, but America 
also, was known before the reported disco- 
very of it by Colunibus. 

To this treatise is annexed the report 
made by Columbus himself, to Raphael de 
Sauris, in 1403. We have not seen this 
work; and therefore can give no opinion 
on the cogency of the arguments, by which 
Dr. Deuber supports his proposition. 

SAXONY. 

Gesetrichte der Erzichung, &e—The His- 
tory of Education, from the most ancient 
times to the present day, by Hl. C. 
Schwartz, in two volumes, Leipsic, 1813, 
treats on a subject confessedly of the great- 
est importance ; but, also of the greatest 
difticuity. To obtain tolerable ideas of the 
extent or mode of education practised in 
the early ages, is all but impossible: how- 
ever, Mr. 8. begins his performance by 
treating on education among the In- 
diaus, the Egyptians, the Persians, the 
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Babylonians, the Arabs, Phenicians, Car- 
thaginians, Phrygians and Lydians. ‘This 
division of bis enquiry, must of course con- 
tain much conjecture. 

The second period, which the writer 
calls the classic period, begins with the He 
brews, aud passes on to the Greeks, of 
whose course of study we have much more 
abundant information, and this Mir, S. di 
vides into several chapters, or periouds ;—as 
that of Lycurgus, of Pythagoras, of Solon, 
of Pilato and Aristotle. The history of 
education among the Romans conciudes 
the first volume. 

The history of education since t 
blishmeat of christianity, amoung Christiaus, 
and gradually umprovitig as it approaches 


modern times, occupics the secoud volume. 


It is divided, like the former, into several 
Phe subject is nowy, of greater | 
| 
linportance than ever ; the s,read of educa- 


periods. 


tion, the methods of education, with the 
objects of education, have all acquire d ad- 


ditional consequence, in the estimation of 
the judicious, and this subject, undoubtedly 
is one on Which the present age may weil 
bear a comparison with, and even claim 
superiority over, any that has preceded it. 
A New Tyrteus.—-A young German, M. 
Theodore Keerner, was among the number- 
less host of patriots, who in 1813, quitted 
the course of study for the career of arms 
He became a Licutenant in the cor; 
Volunteers of Lutzow, and fell glorio 
in the defence and restoration of his coun- 
trv. His father has lately published, an- 


der the title of the Lyre and the Sward, a 
collection of the poems of this young war 
rior, Which are distinguished for a profound 
and interesting sensibility. 

“This heart,” says he, “ whose boisterous 
passions have afflicted you, O my friends! 
—this heart, is now tossed by the tempests 
of battle .... My Lyre must be silent; but 
my sword resounds. 

“ My country’s banners float aloft in air. 
March forward, bards; protect your wa- 
tive Germany. That liberty which your 
Lyres have often sung, your arms shall 
now obtain by victory.” 

RUSSIA. 
National Academy : President. 

The Emperor Alexander has appointed 
Vice Admiral Puschkin, to be President of 
the Russian Academy, at Petersburgh, with 
a salary of 2000 rubles. This Academy 
was founded in 1733, by the Empress Ca- 
tharine, and the object of this institution is 
the perfecting of the language and history 


of Russia. It comprises at presept about | 


sixty members, who enjoy among them an 
income of 7,000 rubles. 


Books imported + strictly examined. 


The Russian Covernment has fixed on 
three great de; dis for the importation of 
Books from foretyn parts, These are ports 

| of importation by sea, the cities of Riga and 


Reve/;—by land, by the reute of Poland, 
the town of Radeziwilow. Very few books 


are allowed to pass direct to Petersburgh ; 
and all French works especially, are ex- 
amined with the utmost strictness. 
The Atheneum of Jaroslaw, founded by 
| w, with a property of two 
bundred thotsand rubles, has, at pre- 
sent, five professors who teach mathema- 
tics, history, and Russian literature ; 
so natural history, natural philesophy, 
moral philosophy, latin and greek litera- 
ture, jurisprudence, &c. There is alsoa 


theological seminary for ive hundred stu- 


dents, with twels rofessors; and a noble 


endowed by the 
Government; with ten professors. 


eymuiasium, founced and 


WITZERLAND. 
Agrict ut 

The establishment at Nofwyl, in Swit- 
zeriand, with the nature of which our 
rly made acquainted, 
coutinues to be pursued with activity and 
‘tor, M. Fellenberg, who 
directed his } triotic eflorts to the obtain- 
nis of husbandry, 
wi of the best modes of 
wiblishes from time to time, in 
such accounts of the progress of 
tion as he has materia!s for. He 
ills his work: L leirth schaftliche } 
nomic Reports of Hofwyl. They 

ind tures addressed 
to the students: descriptions of instru- 
melts, with erifical remarks on the irmerits; 
examivations of problems in rural eco- 
nomy; observetions on the condact of the 
my or in the neighbourhood, end the effects 
of an institution for educatingthem. Geue- 
ral notices of whatever relates to Agricul- 
ture, foreign articles, &c. The whole forms 
a labour truly honourable to the patriotism 
and diligence of the worthy projector. 

The establishment for the instruction of 
the poor, at Hofwy!, has also found a re- 
porter in Mr. Rengger, who was deputed 
for that purpose, by tire Commission ap- 


pointed to exomine that instifation, on the 
part cf the Government, of which Mr. 
| Reneger was formerly Minister of the Inte 
rior, for the Helvetian Republic. He gives 


a summery history of the establishment 
from the beginning, and reports the pre- 
sent number of students, twenty-six, their 
vee, and off id 


er circumstances: he adés their 
manner of living, the methods taken to in- 
| struct them, &c. ke. The velume is pub- 
| lished at Berne. 1814. 
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| Jar—and theirlongest diameters in general 
INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE nearly two-thirds of an inch. During the 
FROM THE progress of the shower they became larger 

in size, more oblong and irregular in shape, 
BRITISH SEPPLEMENTS IN INDIA. and less perfect im their congelation.. Some 
— of them were picked up about the termina- 

CALCUTTA. tion of the shower, that were cousiderably 


April 9, 1814. 

Arrangements are now in progress to 
defray the expence of watering the princi- 
“4 streets in Chouringhee, and Calcutta, 
»y subscription. We believe the pucka 
water-course turning from the responden- 
tia tothe course is now reported ready for 
use, and hope that the immeuse clouds of 
dust which now daily darken the air will 
be-soon laid. 

We should like to know what the na- 
tives think of this accommodation to the 
public; we conjecture that their histories 
may record such doings on occasion of the 
public reception of some great man, but 
that they ever had the opportunity of in- 
serting such exertion for any length of 
time, we greatly doubt. Future ages may, 
however, read in the annals of the present 
time, that while India was under the go- 
vernment of the British, the streets of Cal- 
cutta were watered every day to lay the 
dust! What a demonstration of power, 
wealth, and refinement! 

HAIL-STORM : UNCOMMON. 

Caleutta. This storm commenced 
a little after five in the afternoon: it 
was distinguished by the ordinary appear- 
ance of such convulsions in the atmosphere, 
and the sound of the thunder, the peals of 
which were also long continued, appeared 
to indicate that the principal agitation of 
the elements took place at a considerable 
elevation. Shortly after the rain had be- 
gun to fall pretty heavily, the fail of haii- 
stones was also perceivable, the proportion 
of which to the rain increased rapidly for 
the space of ten minutes or more, when the 
shower became composed entirely of large 
hailstones, or rather smal! pieces of ice, aud 
Jasted for about ten minutes, after which 
the shifting of the wind from the north- 
west to the opposite quarter, put a speedy 
termination (9 the storm, and the sky had 
become at o'clock serene, and compara- 
tively clear. The hailstones which fell first, 
were perfectly transparent, except the cen- 
tra? part, which appeared spongy and 
opaque, like the hail of temperate climates, 
and about the same size—their shape was 
approaching to ovaletheir surfaces irregu- 


more than av inch in length. 

In mentioning such particulars of this 
unusual occurrence, as Came under our ob- 
servation, we wish to recommend it to the 
attention of those who employ their leisure 
time in investigating the phenomena of na- 
ture. Such persons may have noticed 
other concomitant circumstances, that may 
serve to guide their speculations to the reah 
causes of so sudden « change of tempera- 
ture in the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
during the inmedinte transmission of the 
electric fluid through these regions. It is 
maintained, we believe, by electricians, 
that the electric fluid hes no tendency to 
promote or to retard congelation, yet we 
should suppose that it would be difficult to 
account for the above occurrence without 
admitting its immediate agency. We re- 
frain, however, from hazarding any theo- 
ries of our own, our design being merely 
to excite the meteorologist to inquiries on 
the subject, to which we should have great 
pleasure in afiording publicity. 

* * These are the reflections of a gen- 
tleman accustomed to the climate. Our 
European philesophers will doubtless con- 
sider this, and similar occurrences, m_ re- 
ference to their general connection with 
the atmospherical phenomena, which i 
should appear prevail m India, as else 
where, notwithstanding the intense heat of 
the lower regions of the air. This hail- 
storm accompanied a partial “ north- 
wester,” on Friday, April 2¢d, 1814. 


FEROCITY OF THE TIGER, by water. 


Mr. Epiror, 


The public has often been astonished and 
amused with strange accounts in the news- 
papers of various encouuters which gentle- 
men have had with tigers. These gentle- 
ineny however, have in general been 
sportsmen, and went in search of adven- 
tures, they were therefore to be reckoned 
fortunate ln meeting with the game which 
was the object of their pursuit. But as 
none of the details which I have yet seen, 
have impressed upou my mind that horror, 
which the anecdote I am about to relate has 
done, tLe reader must not look for amuse- 
ment, 
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Various opinions are entertained regard- 
ing the sagacity, the cruel ferocity, and the 
mean cowardly disposition ef the tiger. 
The circumstances attending the present 
tragedy, will shew that animal in a new 
light. Hitherto we have only had accounts 
of his exploits on land; we shall now have 
an instance of his cruelty and his deeds on 
the water, from which every one may form 
his own opinion, on some of the charac- 
teristic features of the tiger species. The sur- 
vey on which my brother aud [ are em- 
ployed, having of late occupied our 
attention to the large rivers in the Sunder- 
bunds, we have in general anchored at a 
considerable distance from the shore, but 
as the season is fast approaching which ge- 
nerally sets in with gales of wiud, we 
became anxious to have a place of compa- 
rative safety to run into, in case of the 
expected storm taking us in the night. For 
this reason, on the evening of the 17th of 
March, we came to anchor near the mouth 
of a tolerable sized uullah, eur distance 
from the shore and nu!l!ah being about 250 
yards, perhaps more. We looked upon this 
as affording us sufficient room for any ma 
neeuvres that might be necessary in weigh- 
ing anchor, either to proceed on our next 
day's employment, or to secure ourselves 
against a storm. The night passed in 
quietness, but a hittle before four in the 
morning, the fleet, consisting of eight boats, 
was alarmed by the crew of one of them, 
calling out that a tiger had come on board; 
this we could scarcely credit, belicving that 
some one had merely dreamt such a thing, 
and given a false alarm, but the continued 
and increasing noise of the crew, convinced 
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here ended the search; but for fear of a 
second alarm while the feet was in confa- 
sion, we fired some rounds into the sungle. 
| moved the boats further off; shortly otter 
this the morning began to break, and the 
fear of the people to subside. The jemadar 
was the officer in charge of a detachment 
of Burkundauz, and was a very big stout 
man, being full six feet high. 

The people becoming somewhat more 
composed and collected in their ideas, we 
learnt the following particulars from the 
Moonshee, who slept at the Jemadar’s side. 

While preparing themselves for rest the 
preceding night, the Jemadar complained 
of the heat, aud desired that one of the 
tatties at his side might be opeued, after 
which all the party slept except two Cho- 
kadars; who kept watch; they were sitting 
near a fire which served as a lamp. A 
little before four o'clock, they heard a noise 
in the water, but thought it to be made by 
a fish, this noise, bowever, not onty conti- 
nued, but became louder, they instantly 
gave the alarm, but it was now too late; 
the people commenced making a noise and 
running out. When the Moonshee first 
raised his head from the pillow, he saw haif 
of the tiger's body in at the opening from 
which the tatty hed been removed, the 
Jemadar only being between bim and the 
tiger; at this instant the Jemadar rose and 
was seized by the throat, the Mooushee 
made his escape with the other people to 
the top of achupper, making as much notse 
as they possibly could, in hopes of fright- 
ening away the tiger, but he — 
within about fifteen minutes. They imd- 
gine he must have fa!lep down to the bot- 


i 


us there was some foundation for the alarm 
and their fears. A shot or two were fired 
in the direction of the boat, with the 
hope of frightening away the animal; to 
have fired into the boat in the dark, would | 
have been dangerous; my brother and I, 
with a guard of sepoys, and a lanthern, 
went in a small boat to render all the as- 
sistance in our power. On reaching the 


tom of the boat, and getting below the 
casks, could not again find bis way out— 
but when the musket was fired he escaped 
by the opposite side to that at which be 
had entered. On examining the Jemadar’'s 
body, there was uo other wound on 11, than 
that on the throat, and his right arm was 
broke in two piaces, which | imagine must 
| have been done by the animal attempting 


4 
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patella which was ia such distress, we were 
informed by the peopie ou the chupper, 


that they believed the tiger had quitted the | 


boat, but they feared much that the jema- 
dar was either killed or carried off—ithey 
were, however, in too great alarm to speak 
plain, or with much certainty on any 
point. The sepoys with fixed bayonets 
boarded the patella, and carrying the 
lanthern, searched among the water casks. 
On their approaching that part which the 
people had fitted up for themseives like a 
cabin, to the horror of all, the jemadar was 
found dead, with one half of bis throat and 
neck gone,—the tiger had escaped, and 


> carry him away; the Moonshee and 


others who had to pass the tiger, of course 
saw him, aud they say he was a very large 
one, his head, neck, aud shoulders being 
enormous. Indeed his getting into the 
boat shews he must have been large, for 
the casks being all empty, the boat was 
light and high out of the water, and as he 
eutered near the stern, it seems he found no 
necessity of choosing the lowest and easiest 
partto mount by. The circumstance is most 
extraordinary; had there been any thing 
hanging overboard which he could have 
laid hoid of, the difficulty would in a man- 
ner vanish, but he had no assistance. The 
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time which he judged most proper for the 
attack was low water, when there was not 
the least current. The Jemadar has left a 
wife and two children to lament his loss. 


There is one anecdote more with which 
I shall finish, in order to show that the tiger 
is not so cowardly an animal as he is in ge- 
neral reckoned. About two months ago, 
on our coming to anchor nearly 400 yards 
from the shore, a small dingie, with five 
men in it, went to pick-up sowe fire-wood. 
On their approaching to above five yards 
from the land, they found the tops of some 
rattan trees above the water, to these they 
fastened the dingie, and thinking them- 
selves safe enough, commenced breaking off 
the branches: while thus employed, a tiger 
well concealed, but keeping a good Jook 
out, made one spring from the shore into 
the dingie, and seized a young lad, ‘sou to 
one of our Mangies,) by the left breast, and 
carried him shore, he there let eo that 
hold, and taking the youth by the throat, 
went off into-the jungle with him. When 
the tiger sprang ito the diugie, the person 
seized was in the middle of the five: three 
of the others were tossed into the water, 
how it happened that the dis: 
upset is difficult to understand, bit it did 


dict not 
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Such is one mode of doing honour in the 


December 9, 1814. 

“ At ten o'clock in the morning, the Ho- 
norable the Lieut. Governor and his Lady 
visited the Cratton; they were attended by 
all the Civil and Military Servants of Go- 
vernmeut present, and were received by his 
Highness with much cordiality and mag- 
nificence. Soou after their arrival an un- 
usually interesting scene was exhibited for 
their entertainment. A royal tiger, one of 
the lorgest and most ferocious of the spe- 
cies, Was enclosed with a very fine 
buffalo of thetrue fighting breed, within a 
strong circular fence of about thirty yards 
in circumference. Forsome moments they 
stood on the defensive, each seeming un- 
willing to begin the fight; the appearance 
of the tiger Curing this interval was highly 
characteristic of his nature; he seemed per - 
fectly awere of the prowess of his adver- 
sary, aad would fain have avoided the im- 


bast ! 


pending contest: his furious eyes which 
viared like fire-balis, darted in’ wistful 
glances around him, apparently in search 
ofthe means of escape, or of a less power- 
ful antagonist on whom to wreak his ven- 
veance. Meantime the buffalo stood as if 
conscious of superiority, steadily awaiting 


not, although it was half filled with water. 
One man kept his seat, and saw whet has 
been related; he even asseris tha! he struck 
the tiger with his paddie. A great shout 
was raised, but al! to no purpose, th 
business Wes overin an instant, emathe boy 
gone for ever; his poor father who is stil! 
with us, and who warned the youth not to 
go, beheld the scene without being able to 
give any assistance. 

H. AM. 
Sunderbunds, on board the Pinnace, 

Wellington, March 25d, ist4. 


JAVA. 


COMBAT BETWFEN A TIGER AND A 
BUFFALO. 


The strength of the Tiger needs no fur 


ther evidence than that afforced by thi 
foregoing communication ;—yet if m 

the forest with more than its match, unless 
it attack its opponent by steatih and 


strajagem. From these faculties, man, 


though much iaferior, and unable by per- 
sonal powers to cope with them, draws 
amusement. From the description of such 
a spectacle, we iearn something of the na- 
ture of these animals, and something, we 
conceive, also, of the nature of him who 


puts them against each other for his pastime. 


the attack of his formidable adversary. 
this state of threatening inaction might 
have lasted for some time, had not the buf- 
filo been roused to a furious pitch of irri- 
tation, by the application of bunches of 
uetties attached to long bamboos, which, 
with the assistance of chill-water that was 
poured ov him from above, seemed at once 
io exhaust his caution and forbearance ; he 
roared with pain and indignation, spurned 
d he trod on, and theu darted 
with incouceivable velocity on bis wary 
iitagonist, who avoided his horus and 
fostered on his neck, which he tore in a 

dful manner. As soon as the bufialo 

ugaged himseif, he charged again, but 
with equal ii success; the tiger still avoid- 
ed the fury of his ouset, yet seldom failed to 
inflict some terrible wound ou his opponent, 
li this manner the battle raged for nearly 
i hour, when the buffalo, contrary to the 


ime 


usual resu't, was completely defeated, and 
wes obit ed to be withdrawn froin the 
lathe course of the con- 
had necessarily received 
besides which be 

seemed greatly fatigued by the exertions he 
had made, notwithstanding which the Sul- 
tau ordered a fresh buffalo to be let toose 
upon him ; the result of this, now unequal 
combat, may easily be conjectured; uwia 
few minutes the tiger was laid breathless 
at his adversary’s feet—another tiger, 


scene of action. 
The 


some severe bruises, 
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much smaller than the former was then 
admitted, but he was very soon humbled 
to the dust. 

“ His Highness soon after conducted his 
guests to a stage from whence they beheld 
two large reyal tigers let loose from their 
cages in the centre of a square of spears- 
men; they charged boldly, aud endeavour- 
ed to force their way through the ranks, 
but were destroyed with the greatest ap- 
pareut ease, the moment they came within 
reach of the spears. 

“ The party then proceeded to the Hall 
of Audience, where an elegant repast was 
prepared, afier parteking of which, the 
Lieutenant Governor aud his Lady were 
conducted by the Sultan and the Ratoo 
into the interior of the palace, where they 
were introduced to his Highness’s mother 
and ¢o the Princesses of the Court.” 


BATAVIA. 


LATE JUSTICE DONE TO FRIENDS OF THE 
ENGLISH. 
In the year 1800, several native inhabi- 
> 

fants of Marenda, on the coast near Chik- 
inching, having furnished supplies and 
given other assistance to the Luglish vessels 
then cruizing in that direction, were seized 
by the late government, and with their fa- 
milies banished to the eastern extremity of 
the island. The circumstance having lately 
come to the knowledge of government, an 
enquiry was ordered in that quarter, with a 
view to ascertain if any of these unfortu- 
nate persons yet remained. Ten of them only 
had outlived their captivity, and we have 
the satisfaction of stating that they have at 
last been released from confinement, and 
allowed to return to their honies, by the 
orders of government. 

*.* We hope and trust that the remune- 
ration due to these sufferers from the go- 
yernment, has not stopped where this ac 
count ends: much more, is assuredly, due 
to their misfortunes. 

RANGOON : DESTRUCTIVE FIRE AT. 

In a late number we mentioned the de- 
struction of this town by fire; but no par- 
ticulars had then reached us. These we 
now supply from a subsequent communica- 
tion. Our readers will easily credit the 
extent of the calamity in a town consisting 
of wooden structures, aud those universally 
covered with thatch. The activity of the 
elephants, with their courage in mectiag an 
element so contrary to their nature, de- 
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serves distinguished notice, The escape of | 
the temple reminds us of that of the dwell- | sanguinary scuftes ensued, in which a great 
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ing house that remained unhurt in the 
midst of the fire at Ratcliff Highway, some 


years ago: such deliverances are not reli- 
gious miracles. But these Gods at Rangoon, 
it seems, had been removed: we tufer that 
their votaries placed no great dependence 


on their 


powers of self protection. 


On Sunday, the 20th of March, 1814, 
about § a. m. a most dreadful fire broke out 
at the North Westeru extremity of 'Tack- 
lee, (the open town of R ingoon, situated 
Without the stockades of the fort,) which 
raged with the greatest fury for the space 
often hours. As the wind was from the 
N. W. at its commencement, the town, the 
fort, and the ships, that were lying in the 
river, abreast of the latter, were equaily 
threatened with destruction, aud the rapi- 
dity with which the fire spread ajong the 
thatched roofs of the houses, and commu- 
uicaied itself to the lower part of the build- 
ings, which are constructed entirely of 
wood, rendered all direct attempts to check 
its progress both unavailing and dangerous. 
Phe wind, however, coming more w esterly 
towards noon, removed the apprehension of 
the shipping, and suspended the exertions 
which bad been already entered on to ef- 
fect a retreat beyoud tiie possible influence 
‘Lhe flames, ha- 
part of Tacklee 
before 11 o'clos their ravages 
at the stockades about that time, and raged 
so extensively, that about six in the after- 
noon, When they abated, there only remain- 
ed about one-fourth of the fort, and an 
eighth part of the town unconsumed,. 

‘The spectacle is stated to have been cha- 
racterised by a species of melancholy graii- 


contlagraiion. 
ving consumed a great 


deur, from the prodigious volumes of flame 
which ascended at short intervals from the 
places where rum, oil, &c. &c. had been 
stored. ‘The objec ts most conspit uous du- 
ring the attempts which were made to set 
bounds to the conflagration, were several 
elephants, who were impelled by their 
riders within the verge of the flames, and 
who tore down the with their 
trunks, and threw the materials to a dis- 
tance from the fire, with the most astonish- 
ing quickuess and sagacity, [fad the inha- 
bitants been equally active in removing 
these materials still farther, aud in uottiag 
their exertions otherwise, the damage wight 
have been much circumscribed. ‘The de- 
predations, however, of those determied 
on securing plunder, during the coufusion, 
obliged such as were better inclined, to 
remain in defence of their property, while 
there existed a probability of its escape 
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number of lives were lost,—and several of 
the lascars also, who had been brought by 
the ships to give assistance, were severely 
wounded by the fury of the lawless plun- 
derers. 

The loss, thus occasioned so short a 
space of time, has been severe in the ex- 
treme. The inhabitants had just completed 
their stores of grain on which they were to 
subsist during the wet season, and the na- 
tive merchants had made their annual exten 
sive collections of such Bengal and Madras 
goods, as they are accustomed to carry for 
sale into the interior, as far as the confines 
of Tartary—all of which, both grain and 
merchandize, was devoured by the relent- 
less element. The Europe agents, also, re- 
sident in the town, together with the 
Armenian and Chinese merchants, have 
most of them sustained considerable losses. 
The large godown, however, in which the 
cargoes of the ships that had lately arrived 
had been deposited as usual, in order to as 
certain the duties levied at the port on each 
article, remained fortunately untouched 
amidst the general ruin. The Raywoon's 
(governor's pal ace, and the Roundaye 
court of justice) were not equally fortunate, 
both having been burnt to the ground, to 


the 


gether with many other public edilices of 


inferior note. 

A singular circumstance, connected with 
this fire, has furnished a subject o 
enthusiasm to the Birmans, affected 
the devotions of every class. A st 

le, not 15 yards from the Rotundave, inha 

ited by two gods, which are stated to have 
been lately carried there from this consiry, 
in pursuance 
mained uninjured by the flames, 
every building in the neighbourhood ha 
been reduced to ashes. ‘The gods them- 
selves, one of stone and the other of wood 
had indeed been removed from th 
tation for some time, while the conuflacra 
tion raged, but this per only rendered 
the reverential acknowledgment of their 
power, manifested by ail r anks, more sin 
cere. 
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The temporary consequence, which is 
expected from this fire, in 
point of view, is a considerable rise in the 
price of timbe T at Rangeon, as all ihat comes 
immediately down from the interior will be 
appropriated to the purposes of govern- 
ment in rebuilding the Raywoon’'s palace, 
and the Rouudaye, as we I! as other public 
buildings, and when these are finished, the 
demands of the inhabitants will for some 
time longer be a check on the free and 
cheap exportation of all descriptions of tim- 


ber. 


a commerchis 
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CEYLON. 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP PERFORMED IN THE 
TAMUL LANGUAGE. 
This account not only announces the 
fact of a sacred solemnity, but it also brings 
us acquainted with a society of Christians, 
forming almost a distinct community—they 
are Protestants, also;—-their welfare cannot 
but interest us. 
Feb. 6, 1814. 
On Sunday evening last, at 7 o'clock, 
the Rev. Christian David, Malabar preach- 
er of Jaifna, performed divine service, and 
preached sermon at the church in the 
fort.—The sermon and prayers were both 
in the Tamul language, and the form of the 
latter was an exact translation from the 
Lnglish Liturgy. 
His Excellency the Governor, the Ho- 


norable the Chief Justice, the Right Ho- 
Viscount Molesworth, aud the 


aud Rev. Mr. Twisleton, with 
iheir respective families, the Rey. Mr. Bis- 
sett, the Cingalese and Malabar preachers 
a humerous congregation 

civil ry inhabitants were 
present, but the church was chiefly filled 
by the famifies of many respectable protes- 
tant Chitties, on whose account the solem- 
lay had been appointed. These 
a part of a Malabar christian 

regation, consisting of about 500 souls, 
been loug resident in Colombo 
neighbourhood. United by their 


norat le 


ane 


of the and milit 


nity of the ¢ 


Chitties are 


firm attachment to the protestant religion, 
hy frequent intermarrieges, aud the vici- 
nity of their dwellings, they form almost a 
listinet community David, formerly 
pupil ofthe venerable Swartz, preached 
with such unafiected and impressive ges- 
ure, and with an elocution so natural and 
riiculate, that even his hearers, who were 
nuacquaisted with the Tamul lauguage, 


it a persuasion of 


O; DS 


the propriety and force 
livery. ‘The profound attention of 
var brethren, the varied dresses of 
‘families, and the coutrasted appear- 
ce of European and Asiatic christians 
joining together wm the public worship of 
aker, formed a scene of most striking 
md gratifying eect. When the sermon 
was ended, the ceremony of a marriage 
was performed by the Rev. Mr. Oudatge, 
iu the ‘Pamul language. 
We that 


vi 


understand these Malabar 


christians have presented to his Excellency 
the Governor, a petition for some assist- 
ance towards enabling them to build a 
place of worship, to the expence of which 
they are themselves ready to contribute, 
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PRESENT STATE OF CEYLON. 

The following are extracts from a letter 
written from Columbo to a geutlemau in 
india: it gives the jatest account kuowu 
of the present state of the isiand, of the 
W hether 


the temptations here meutioned for settling 


natives, and their disposition. 


in Ceylon oaght to have any weight with 
British adventurers, is more than we cau 
say. There may be other considerations, 
arising from the climate, &c. sufficiently 
powerful to render these invitations null. 
The date of the letter is March 10, 1814. 


Colonization is allowed in Ceylon, and 
Europeans are permitted to acquire pro- 
perty in land, in any part of the isiaud, 
Triucomalie excepted, free of any restric- 
tions, and in the fatter district with the 
consent of government, which I believe in 
no case has been refused, where public in- 
convenience would not have arisen, and 
government holds ont the offer of grants of 
waste laud ou very favourable conditions. 

The priucipal men amongst the native 
Cingalese of our territories, profess the 
christian religion, and a great proportion of 
the Malabars ; the lower classes of the Cin- 
galese, are I believe, mere worshippers of an 
avenging Deity, ca:led by them Pattiny, aud 
are wholly ignorant of the real attributes 
ofthe Great Author of ail things, they are 
at least free from the prejudices of caste 
which have such strong hold over the 
natives of the continent; and so different 
are the feelings existing amongst the na- 
tives here, that to be a christian is rather 
held a mark of distinction, than considered 
as in Bengal, the symbol of an outcast. 

lhe price of land in Ceylon, has, I un- 
derstand, been gradually falling since the 
year 1803, and it gave me a melancholy 
sensation when, ou a late tour through the 
southern provinces, | observed large tracts 
of land capabie of yielding most abuudautiy, 
wholly given up to the wild tenants of 
the forest, the Elephant, the Chetah, the 
wild Log, and the Deer, from want of cul- 
tivators to til it; aud my regret has lately 
been again called forth in viewing some ex- 
tensive plaius betweeu Coiombo aud Ne- 
gombo, apparently capable of atlordiug 
rich crops of rice, entirely waste. 

The uwatural properties of the soil [ un- 
derstand ave good, but capital, industry, 
and popuiation, are required to reuder them 
available; that British adventure may ex- 
tend its ivfluence to this isiaud, is the 


auxious wish of every friend to Ceyiou, aud | to contain about 2000 persons, with a pro- 
I shall be most happy, wheu from the | portiouate quantity of stock. 
4 


increased competition for land, your snug 
little Box and Cocoa-nut Tope at Colpetty, 
will sell for doublethe sum itis now valued 
it, and [hope | am not over sanguine in pre- 
dicting, that such will be the case in a few 
vears, from the bright prospects now open- 
ing upon us. Lam not aware, itis generally 
kuown, that the higher classes of the Cin- 
galese, indulge in the purchese of British 
articles to as great an extent as their means 
allow them. They like a handsome cloth 
coat as well as you and [ do, and have no 
greater dislike to a ham or cheese, a glass 
of wine, or adraught of beer, than we have; 
uo Engtishman more admires to see in his 
house a handsome set of Wedgewood's 
china, of Hancock's giass, or of Simpson's 
best steel knives and forks, than the priuci- 
pal Cingalese natives. 
PEARL March 29. 

Our letters from Aripo of the 17th state, 
the pearl fishery to be going on well, 
oysters continue to be fished in abundance, 
the average number about 15,000 each 
boat per diem. In some instances boats 
have brought in 25,000; Comdatchie, a 
correspondent, observes, presents a most 
interesting scene——a town contaiuing 
20,000 people, collected from all parts of 
India, has risen in the course of a few days, 
on a spot of ground, which a short while 
before the commencement of the fishery, 
exhibited not a single hut. 


SYDNEY : NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Having been obligingly favored with a 
statement shewing the population, stock, 
&e. and quantity of land in cultivation, in 
New South Wales, according to an account 
taken in September 1813: we lay the same 
before our Readers, 


Horned Cattle . . 21,543 
9,106 


Number of acres in cultivation. 


6744 
207 
68 
Potatoes % ~. . $08 
Gardens and Orchards C305 
au « « 


The settlement at Van Diemen's Land is 
not included in the above, and is supposed 
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MORAL STATE 


AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
COTTON TRADE. 


The magnitude of the Cotton Trade with 

fis important aspect on the welfare of those 
engaged in it, and on that of the Empire a 
large, engaged our enquiries some years 
ago. We were then satisfied, that the evils 
deplored were not inherent in this branch 
of manufacture, more than in any other, 
except as occasioned by greater numbers of 
incautious and inexperienced youths of 
both sexes, being brought into association 
and acquaintance with each other. But 
these evils, if specifically pointed out, and 
felt, and attended to by the principal of the 
establishment, were neither insuperable nor 
of a kind to continue long uncorrected. 
Regulation would do more, by way of pre- 
vention, than ten times an equal severity, 
would do by way of reformation. But, the 
fact is, that these s{ipulations for good be- 
haviour must be enacted by the superior, 
aud be heldsacred; they must be ofa nature 
to enforce themselves; they must be so 
evidently beneficial to those subject to 
them, that no temptatidn to evade them 
shou'd offer greater advantages,—they 
should al:o be so connected with other ad- 
vantages, that te hold one and relinquish 
the other should be impossible. 

The safest way of proceeding, perhaps, 
would be, for the master manufacturers to 
appoint a committee to inspect the best 
models of management already extant, and 
by combining regulations now in force, the 
effects of which can be appreciated from 
expe rience,—to form one general code, ab- 
The 
lately enacted agreements to which they 


expect the men to conform; and 


solutely inviolable. masters have 
they re- 
fuse admission to those who decline to sup- 
port the obligation: what forbids them 
from making other laws, calculated for the 
general good of their community, equally a 
The skill re- 
qaired in compiling these would be, that 
they should bear on their face, aud the 


sine qua noa of admittance ? 
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more they were examined the more unde- 
niable should be the conclusion, that it was 
the interest of ati subjected to them, and 
held engaged by them, to endeavour their 
establishment and permanency, without 
evasion, or guile. 

It is very probable, that this purpose 
might not be attained at first ; but, as the 
masters have found it necessary to form a 
Society, and to meet from time to time for 
their purposes as tradesmen, it would be 
the severest of reflections upon them as 
men of honour and probity, to suffer the 
question of labour, health, morals, &c. 
among those under their influence, to go 
unnoticed, or undiscussed, 


on the subject of Cotton Manufactories, in 
Britain ; but as Philanthropists the subject 
assumes greatly increased importance. We 
know it to be true, that France bas doubled 
and trebled the number of her workmen in 
these branches: are these also to sink into 
that slavery to bad practices which may 
lead them almost to regret their former 
slavery under Buonaparte ?—Various parts 
of Germany also, are enlarging their 
establishments, or looking forward to new 
ones: are the people employed in these to 
emulate the horrid sacrifices to an unreal 
industry, of their strength, their health, 
their morals, their future lives, and their 
future state? Admitting that the same aug- 
mentation of numbers takes place in Ame- 
where 


rica ;-—and, may it 


there is no setting bounds to it—we aftirm, 


stop ?-— 


that tis is as fit a subject for considera- 
tion among states, as proper to be discus- 
sed in a Congress, as any that can be 
brought before such an assembly. It affects 
the very vitals of the commonwealth: it 
concerns the whole of Europe; it is of 
much greater consequence, than when we 
formerly considered it: it then concerned 
Britain; it now concerns the world: it then 
was circumscribed by existing circum- 
stances ; it is wow expanded to every king- 
dom. Surely, then, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to establish regulations before it 


be too late; to guide by the hand of au- 


thority, before the machine have taken its 


We have said (formerly) as much as this 
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direction beyond controul. Nay, we ven- 
ture to affirm, that politics, also, are in- 
cluded in this advice: for if the bad pas- 
sions of the human heart, are in such 
establishments coucentrated into a focus, 
who knows to what degree their intensity 
may operate? Who will insure the state 
from a gradation of—avarice—rivalship— 
grudging —-envy—-offence taken without 
cause—wrong motives imputed—animosi- 
ties—hatred—strife—coutention, and war, 
itself | 

We shall not enlarge: but set the fol- 
lowing documents before our readers; and 
leave them to draw their own inferences. 


Resolutions were lately adopted at a 
public meeting held in Glasgow, for the 
purpose of petitioning the Legislature to 
take off the duty on the importation of cot- 
ton wool. The following statemeut, by 
Mr Owen, a gentleman who attended that 
meeting, contains interesting information. 
We have therefore thought it our duty to 
preserve it for future reference. 


“The varied qualities of cotton enables 
the manufacturer of it to form fabrics oi 
every texture for clothing and furniture, 
from the most cool, light, and airy, to that 
which is almost impervious to cold It 
can be produced cheaper than wool, flax, 
or hemp, and manufactured more easily 
than either. 

Hitherto, in consequence of the conflict 
of contending nations for their political 
existence, we have had no competitors iu 
this manufacture that could materially re- 
tard its progress; but this contest is termi- 
nated. We must now prepare for a new 
rivalry; arivalry in arts and manufactures; 
and, as the political importance of the cot- 
ton trade is already duly appreciated in 
every state in Europe, from seeing and 
feeliag the effects of the wealth and power 
which it has created in this country, we 
may rest assured that all meaus will be 
used by those states to participate in its 
advantages, and that each Governmeut 
will willingly render its subjects every 
agsistance to procure some share of its 
beuetit. 

This trade has already made a progress 
in Frauce, Switzerland, »ud Germany, that 
will be scarcely credited by those un- 
acquainted with the business. 

On the average of the last ten years, we 
have imported about 73 millions of Ibs. of 
cotton annually, for which we have paid 
about five millions sterling. This cotton 
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has been spun into yarn, and exported or 
made iuto goods, from the coarsest fabric, 
for household purposes, and garments, to 
the finest muslin and lace; and averaging 
these, | think, it may be stated that the 
subjects of this country increase its value 
six or seven times, making a return, for the 
cotton trade alone, of from 30 to 35 mullions 
sterling annually, which sum is paid to the 
inhabitants of this country chiefly for la- 
hour, and which they again expend within 
the year for food, and other necessaries, 
making an annual sum paid and expended 
for Jabour of from 60 to 70 millions sterling. 
However extraordinary this sum may ap- 
pear, | believe it will be found, on accurate 
investigation, to be under the real amount. 
Now 70 wiilions sterling will support 
about three millions of the working classes 
as they now live in this country. 1 believe 
this number, or more, derive employment 
and support directly or indirectly from the 
cotton trade; for it is not those alone who 
are occupied in the manufacture of cotton 
that should be included, but a considerable 
part of those engaged in almost all the 
other manufactures. It gives activity to 
the lead, tin, and copper mives, to the 
Baltic and Canada trade im timer, tallow, 
&e. &c.; to the manufactures of glass, 
cords, leather, vegetable oil, to whale 
fisheries, and a variety of other branches 
of commerce too tedious here to enumerate, 
besides the direct cousumption of food, 
and all the other necessaries of life, required 
by the individuals so occupied. 

The next question for our examination 
is, Whether we possess the means of re- 
taining this valuable branch of commerce? 
This question can be answered only by 
reference to the local advantages possessed 
by this country, and a comparison of them 
with those enjoyed by other countries 
likely to become our opponents. Here we 
have the manufacture established, and a 
large part of the population trained to the 
business; with a steady industry and ap- 
plication ia the people which caunot easily 
be outdone; our capital is perhaps supe- 
rior to any rival, and above all our Con- 
stitution gives more liberty and security to 
the subject than any Constitwtion hitherto 
obtained by our neighbours.—We are op- 
posed on the Continent of Europe by a 
strong inclination to obtain the trade, by 
low wages, aided by protecting import 
duties on the yarn and goods exported from 
this country, and by a comparatively low 
taxation. These are indeed formidable 
means in favour of our European rivals. 

But what are we to say to the local ad- 
vantages possessed by our far more formi- 
dable rivals ou the other side of the Atlan- 
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fic? Men speaking our own language ; 
who can mix with us in all our proceed- 
ings, commercial as well as political ; who 
can easily induce our instracted workmen 
to facilitate their operations ; who cannot 
he prevented from obtaining accurate 
drawings of every machine we employ; 
who have the raw material at their doors; 
who have scarcely any taxation; and a 
Constitution equally free with our own. 

I know itis a prevailing seutimeut among 
the most respected part of the community, 
not personally interested in trade and com- 
merce, that the cotton trade is bighly in- 
jurious to the population of the country, 
and, in consequence, they lameut its intro 
duction, are not desirous of its increase, but 
rather wish its speedy diminution. Did I 
not firmly believe that events like these, 
which are beyoud the interest of indivi- 
duals, have ultimate beneficial conse- 
quences, I should be inclined to draw the 
same conclusion, and concur in the same 
wishes, because I know from personal ex- 
perience, that the labouring classes were 
much more happy in their agricultural 
pursuits than they can be while engaged, 
as they now are, in most branches of the 
cotton mauufacture. These lamentable 
results, however, can be known only by 
experience, and now the experience is ac- 
quired, it is too late to retrace our steps 
Were we inclined, we cannot vow return 
to our former state, for, without the cotton 
trade, our increased population cannot be 
supported, the interest of the uational debt 
paid, or the expense of our fleets and armies 
defrayed. Our existence as au independent 
Power now, I regret to say, depends on the 
continuance of this trade, because no other 
ean be substituied in its place. True, in- 
deed, it is, that the main pillar and prop 
of the political greatness and prosperity of 
our country, is a manufacture which, as it 
is now carried on, is destructive of the 
health, morals, and happiness of the mass 
of the people erigaged in it. 

Such is the real state of the case, and I 
am anxious we should Jook it full in the 
face, that, if possible, timely measures may 
be devised to remove the evil, and prevent 
the lamentable consequences which must 
ensue to the state itself, if a remedy caunot 
be found and applied. Such is the preseut 
situation of our country. It possesses a 
manufacture which gives bread, directly 
or indirectly, to more than three milltons 
of its inhabitants, and supplies the Go- 
vernment with a large proportion of its 
necessary expenses. This ananufacture, 
however, is one which essentially iijures 
the health, morals, and happiness of the 
miajority of those engaged in it; and yet 
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in consequence of the peculiar qualities of 
the raw material of this manufacture, no 
substitute is likely to be found to supercede 
it. . But cannot the evils be remedied, the 
trade sustained, and the country supported ? 
[ trust and hope they may; and to this 
point every friend to his country, every 
friend to humanity, will now direct his at- 
tention. [ know there are those who have 
never thought on the subject, or if they 
are well off themselves, care little what 
others sutfer—to these, if there are any 
such present, 1 do not now address my- 
self. I wish rather to fix the attention 
of those who cau look beyond the passing 
hour, who can accurately trace future con- 
sequences from existing causes—those who 
feel an extended interest in the welfare of 
their species—who have discovered that 
wealth is not happiness, aud that an appa- 
reut greatness, founded on the miseries of 
the people, is not permanent and substan- 
tial power. To relive us from the dan- 
gerous and critical situation in which we 
are now placed, we must devise effectual 
measures to ameliorate the condition of the 
millions employed in this manufacture, 
which has already changed almost all the 
good habits. of our ancestors. 

It is only since the introduction of the 
cotton trade that children, at an age before 
they have acquired strength of body, or mental 
instruction, have been forced into cotton 
mills, those receptacles for human beings, 
where, as the business is often now con- 
ducted, they linger out a few years of mi- 
serable existence, acquiring every bad 
habit, which they afterwards disseminate 
throughout society. It is only since the 
introduction of this trade that children, 
and even grown people, were required to 
labour more than twelve hours in the day, 
including the time allotted for meals. It 
is only since the introduction of this trade 
that the sole recreation of the labourer is to 
be found in the pothouse or in the gin 
shop. It is only since the introduction of 
this banefal trade, that poverty, crime, and 
misery, have made rapid and fearful strides 
throughout the community. Shall we 
then go unblushingly, and ask the Legis- 
lators of our country to pass legislative 
acts to sanction and increase this trade— 
to sign the death warrant of the strength, 
morals, and happiness of thousands of our 
fellow-creatures, and not attempt to pro- 
pose correctives for the evils which it 
creates? If such shall be your determina- 
tion, I, for one, will not join in the appli- 
cation; nay, I will, with all the faculties I 
possess, oppose every attempt to extend a 
trade that, except in name, is more inju- 
rious to those employed in it, than is the 
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slavery in the West Indies to the poor 
African negroes. For deeply as [am in- 
terested in the cotton maaufactare—high!v 
as I value the extended political power of 
my country, vet, knowing as I do, from 
long experience both here and in England, 
the miseries which this trade, as it is now 
conducted, inflicts on those 1o whom it 
gives employment, I do not hesitate to say, 
perish the Cotton Trade—perish even the poli- 
tical superiority of our country, if it depends 
on the Cotton Trade, rather than they shall 
be upheld by the sacrifice of every thing 
valuable in life, by those who are the 
means of supporting them. 

The measures which alone appear to me 
ealculated to remove the evils which | 
have stated, are these :—The first is, to en- 
deavour to procure an Act of Parliament 
to prevent children from being employed in 
cotton or other mills of machiney, until 
they ure twelve years old. The second, 
That the fours of work in mil!s of machi- 
nery, including one hour and a half for 
meals and recreation, shalf not exceed 
twelve, per day. And, lastly, that, after a 
period to be fixed, no child shall be re- 
ceived ina mill of machinery, until he shal/ 
have been taught to read, to write a legible 
hand, and to understand the Sour first rules 
of arithmetic; and girls shall have been 
taught to sew their common garments of 
clothing. Thisinstruction, | propose, shall 
be given to the children of the working 
classes, by the country which gives them 
birth, and to which they are afterwards to 
lend their aid and support. 

By those who have not reflected on these 
subjects, or who have given them a mere 
passing thought, or by the recluse in his 
closet, I may be told, that what [ propos 


is impracticable, or if practicable, that it 
would not be productive of benefits equal 
to other evils or incouveniencies which 


these measures may create. Against these 
} am prepared to bring noth argument and 
experience. I do not, however, wish to 
take the meeting by surprise, nor will I 
now ask it to agree to any resolution on 


subjects so deeply affecting the interest of 


the cotton trade and of the country. | 
now hold in my hand the rough outlines 
of a bill for the general amtetioration of th 
poor, and lower orders, which, I believe, 
on inspection, will be found des« rviug th 
approbation and support of 
have the mest attentively considered the 
subject. 

Yo give the gentlemen present, and 
those who are interested, time for consider- 
ing what ] have now advanced, I mean to 
propose that this meeting shall adjourn to 
this day week, or any other more con- 
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venient time to the gentlemen present— 
before which peried, if such proposition 
shall be approved, will procure some 
hundred copies of this paper, and deposit 
ihem in the Coffee-room, and elsewhere, 
for distribution to those who may iuterest 
themse!ves on the subject; and at such 
meeting, if adjournment shall be acceded 
to, I pledge myself to prove, that the mea- 
sures Which | have now proposed, will be 
advantageous to all the individuals engaged 
in the cotton trade, to the best interests of 
our country, and to the cause of humanity. 

That the apprehensions of sur mannfac- 
turers respecting the efforts making by their 
ingenious and industrious rivals in France, 
are not without cause, we have not only 
the testimony of such information, as has 
reached us privately from France, which 
we kuow to be founded on the most inti- 
mate acquahitance with the business, but 
also, of those public documents which are 
open to all. ‘There is no natural disability 
attending this branch of trade in one coun- 
try more than in another: the same means 
as produce a valuable article in the country 
A. will not fail of the same effect in the 
country B. Toimagine the possibility of an 
improved process being concealed from the 
adventurous or the ingenious, is to revive the 
fancied securities of centuries past. How 
did England obtain the valuable inventions 
of foreign climes? Whaf forbids foreign 
climes, by the same mecnsfrom obtaining the 
valuableinventions of England? We know, 
of our own knowledge, that the number of 
foreigners at present in England, within 
the last ten months, is very great: and & 
we are asked, what they came for? we 
answer—to study our men, manners, ma- 
chinery, inventions, ingenuity, and prin- 
The high station occupied by 
is a kind of tri- 


CIPLES. 
Britain has led to this: it 
but® paid to our skill, industry, and perse 
verauce. We have seen, and conversed 
with such persons; aud we know the fact. 
It might be added, that not from one na- 


tion, only, are these visitants; but from all 


uations. ‘This has beeu stated by us, be- 
fore; we now therefore, give a place to a 
public document, which atiords information 


to a certain degree. ‘The application of 
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the Fabriguants failed on this occasion ; but 

it has left behind it a deep and lasting con- 

viction, on the importance of their con- 

cerns, and their claim to support and pa- 

tronage. 

Extract rrom tue Rerorr or M. 
Emerte Davin, 1n THe NaMe oF THE 


ComMiiTEE on THE Petitions 
SPECTING THE CoTrTron Manuracture. 


The merchants and manufacturers of 


several cities alarmed at the vague, and no 


doubt, unfounded rumours of a treaty of 


commerce, allowing the importation oj 
English cotton goods, have petitioned 
against a measure which would ruin their 
establishments, and endanger the existence 
of 250,000 workmen employed in them. 

In the midst of the disorders of our revo- 
lution, it is a noble spectacle to witness the 
progress of sciences, fine arts and mauu- 
facturing industry. In our manufactures 
are produced damasks, as fine as those of 
Syria; we have fire arms of all kinds, sur- 

assing in elegance every thing which 
iicaes can boast of, and executed with a 
rapidity inconceivable before our days, 
files, which polish the hardest English 
files; mathematical instruments as correct 
and not so costly as those which the Lon 
don workmen boasted of; ornaments in 
bronze, unequalled for dignity of form anu 
delicacy of execution; locksmith wares 
executed not only in Paris, but even in the 
departments, which to an exquisite pre- 
cision unite the most wonderful combina- 
tions and magnificence; crystals not infe- 
rior to flint glass; velvets, which from the 
curious combination of their threads re- 
produce the colours, and even the expres- 
sion of the most finished pictures; tan- 
works, where the discoveries of chemistry 
are turned to account; we have invented 
stereotyping; we have perfected the art of 
enamelling in all its branches ; painting 
on glass has been re-established, more tru 
and learned in its colours than in the time 
of Francis ]. and Heury II. 


In the first rank among these conquests 
with respect to utility, is the spinning of 
cotton and the weaving cotton cloths, 
which we long purchased from the Grecks 
and Venetians, and afterwards from the 
Portuguese, English, and Swiss. During 
the last thirty or forty years, the taste for 
white and coloured cottons has diffused it- 
self throughout all ranks. At the time of 
the Revolution, the consumption of France 
amounted to sixty millions of francs. 
Scarcely the half of this amount was pro- 
duced in our own manufactorics, which 


gave employment to seventy thousand work- 
men. We made then hardly any white 
cottons. The Decrees of Council of the 
Oth and 17th July, 1785, which pro- 
hibited the introduction of foreign cottons, 
gave an encouragement to this manufacture. 
The famous commercial Treaty of 1786, 
permitted the importation of English cot- 
tons, and injured the progress of our own. 
The Constituent Assembly, too wise to be 
blinded by the seductive, but impracticable 
ilea of an unlimited freedom of commerce, 
by its tarif of customs of 13th March 1791, 
established such high duties as to be almost 
equivalent to a prohibition. ‘The Con- 
vention formed a wiser law in the year 2, 
coifirmed in the year 5, prohibiting without 
exception all the productions of English ime 
dustry. From this period we may date 
our principal spinning establishments aud 
the perfection of our ditlerent manufac. 
tories. The Museum of Mechanical Arts, 
avast establishment where all inventions 
were open to workmen, coutributed power- 
fully to enlighten and stimulate our indus- 
try. ‘The Decrees of the 18th Fructidor, 
year 9, that of the 22d Feb. 1806, and the 
law of the 30th April of the same year, 
renewed the prohibitions. The celebrated 
derlin decree, declaring the Britannic Isles 
in a state of blockade, and the Milan de- 
cree, cousolidated the system of absolute 
prohibition. The spinning and manutac- 
ture of cottons continued to increase till 
the buildings and machinery were valued 
at upwards of two hundred millions; and 
two hundred and fifty thousand workmen 
were employed, who produced in one year 
calicoes, &c. to the value of one hund ed 
and seventy millions of francs at least. This 
property was shut up. One of the most de- 
structive acts of tyranny ip its consequences 
shook these establishments to their founda- 
tiotis, namely, the decree of the 5th August 
1810, by which the Government imposed a 
duty ov the introduction of colonial goods 
that surpassed three or four times their real 
value, Cottons did not escape this mon- 
strous tax. The effects were what might 
have been expected. While preparations 
were making for the campaiga in which 
our military power was annihilated, our 
commerce sutleved immense losses. Ip 
consequence of the rise in the price of the 
raw materials, the equilibrium between 
the wants and the capitals was lost. The 
want of cousumption lowered the price, 
credit only served to deepew*the abyss; 
the manufacturer precipitated the merchant, 
and the merchant the banker, and even the 
humble artizans shared in the generat 
failure. The Government reduced to sup- 
port manufactures at its own expense, 
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avoided a total repeal by the decree of the 
}8th October, 1810, which ordered the 
burning of oll English manufactures; this 
atrocious act was necessary as a counter- 
poise to the excessive tax ; and those ma- 
nufacturers who stood the first shock by 
means of sacrifices, were still able to sup 
ply the wants of consumers. In 1815, 
notwithstanding the past losses, the con- 
tinuing taste for cottons, and the rigour of 
the prohibition, still sustained our principal 
houses; but the failures began again to 
multiply, and the alarm became general. 
Such was the situation of our manufactures, 
when a succession of reverses brought the 
forces of all Ewrope into our territories. 
The first demand of the petitioners is con- 
nected with this great event. The ware- 
houses of our merchants and manufacturers 
were then filled with cottons, which had 
paid a tax of four franes forty cents, six 
francs sixty cents, and eight francs eighty 
ceuts per kilogramme according to the 
quality; and this duty amounted to forty 
millions, being about thirty millions for 
the present France. In these extraordinary 
circumstances, the act of the 23d April last, 
suppressing the whole of the duties, was 
passed, after which cottons fell ove half in 
price. Many houses were overtarned in 
consequence, and those which did not fail, 
have contracted engagements which they 
now find it difficult to fulfil. 


In this state of things, the merchants of 


Little Saint Quentin, Rouen, and Paris, 
implore the justice of the Chamber. 1 
know it may be urged that it was im- 
possible to avoid these losses, when our 
eustom-houses were overturned, and Ene- 
Jand inundated eur coasts not only with 
colonial goods, but also with her own 
manufactures. In a question so dificult, 
your Committee has charged me wiih sub- 
mitting to you a few observations. ‘Ihe 
Chamber has already solemuly acknow- 
ledged the fundamental principle, that the 
first duty of Governments is to be just. 
the wrong has originated in the free act 0 
the Government, far from us the though 
that such an act cid vot require reparation. 
But it is notorious, that on the 28d April, 
and long before, from Antwerp to Geneva, 
from Bayonne to the mouth of the Charente, 
at the heels of the 400,000 men who had 
invaded France, goods were introduced for 
the sake of deriving a profit from our 
defeats. In these circumstances all that 


could be done, was to diminish the sum of 


the evil. After a disastrous war, how 
many irreparable losses, and how many 
just demands, to which we can only answer 
in the language of consolation! An en- 
lightened Government will indemuify us 


f 
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by its benefits, for the reverses to which 
we have been condemned by the errors of 
the former. And this brings me to the 
second demand of the petitioners. 

The petitioners desire a law wiich for 
some years shall prohilit absolutely the 
introduction of foreign cottons. ‘The noble 
idea that a commerce without shackles, 
would be the most efficacious means of ine 
creasing human industry and happiness 
throughout the world, though it can hardly 
be disputed, has never yet been carried 
into practice by any nation. All wish to 
draw every thing to themselves, even those 
indigenous productions which nature has 
distributed unequally to different countries, 
as if to invite them fo a friendly intercourse 
with each other; all would be sellers, and 
all purchase with regret. But regrets om 
this subject are Every nation 
which does not wish to effect its own ruin, 
must now purchase only what cannot be 
manufactured at home, except at an exor- 
bitant price, or except its industry can be 
differently employed to much greater ad- 
vantage; and must facilitate the exchange 
of raw productions, but receive as few 
manufactures as possible in exchange for 
raw produce. When our manufactures 
come competition at home with foreign 
manufactures, we must either impose a tax 
on the foreign, equivalent to a prohibition, 

absolute prohibition. 
an absolute prohibition 
ove of the bases of its manufacturing 
We have never in any Treaty 
obtained the introduction of our silks inte 
is its famous navigation 


uscless. 


or pronounce anu 


Pugtand has made 


ts ports. Wh 


act, but a prolibition agaist all goods not 
brought in its own ships, and even against 
foreign vessels mpling to trade te any 
of its coasts r settlements? What are at 
this time the wants and resources of oug 
manufactures, and what is also the position. 


A capital of tvo hundred mil- 
sof , (wo hundred and fifty thoua 
sand workmen, goods manufactured to the 
hundred and sixty millions, 

thirty millions for 

e hundred and twenty 
millions to he divided ameng all those con- 
cerned in the trade; on the other hand, 
the ruin of our manufactures and credit, 
ind a general discouragement, these are 
; which must evide us in our deter- 
mination. An experience of twenty years 


proves, that factures are suficient 


vainue of on 
which after deducting 


raw materials, leave « 


our th 


for cur own Co! tion, We need not 
dread an excessive price 5 for the compe- 
tition among our manufacturers, would 
always prove a s! t remed When 
we compare 01 ation with (that of 
England, we have great advaniiges over the 
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English manufucturer in the low price of 
workmanship; but in England the ma- 
ehinery, which is incessautly improving, 
supplies more and more the piace of human 
Jabour ; the workman is more experienced 
and skilful ; in France, in many manufac- 
tures, the machinery requires to be im- 
proved, and the machine and the workman 
require to be more familiarised with each 
ether. This is not all, the conscription has 
destroyed a generation skilled in this bu- 
siness, and we must instruct a new gene- 
ration. Notwithstanding these obstacles, 
we manufacture common stuffs as well, aud 
nearly as cheap, as the English, and begin 
éo enter into competition with them in foreign 
markets. Inthe superior qualities the case 
is different; but the interval which sepa- 
rates us is incensiderabie, and in a few 
days will be passed. What do we now 
want? Encouragements and guarantees. 
I wish to persuade myself that England 
will be pleased to see our prosperity in- 
crease. May a solid peace unite two na- 
tions so deserving of the esteem of each 
other. For the sake of the happiness of the 
whole world! But our relatious with Eng- 
land must be determined by circumstances. 
Why, in her present situation, should she 
lade her vessels with cotton goods which 
take back our wines, brandies, oils, soaps, 
cambrics and laces? Siuce al! colonial 
commodities have fallen to her share, we 
have otherwise but too many meatis of ex- 
change with her. What has your Com- 
mittee to propose to you? The former 
laws prohibiting the introduction of 
manufactures, are still in vigour; our cus- 
tom houses are re-established, aud ail that 
is now wanted, is to continue the pro- 
hibition. 

It requires therefore time, to observe for 
a while the existing machine, to sce 
what we must destroy and what we must 
preserve Perhaps it would be better to 
have no commercial treaty, and after re- 
nouncing reciprocal) y those measures which 
war only could justify, to leave each na- 
tion to impose such prohibitions and taxes 
as its own interest might render advisable. 

Dismissing «France for the present, we 
direct our thoughts to those countries no 
longer included in its limits. We would 
willingly describe the manufacturing state 
of Switzerland, of Saxony, of Germany; 
but, so far as we can learn, the uncertain- | 
ties which have lately hung over the poli- 
tical fate of those conntries, and may be 
said still to hang over them, has left little 


opportunity or interval for the exertions "i 


Trade. [929 
the people. Our opinion of the productive 
and operative powers of Saxony, is known: 
that country has no need to envy others 
their sources of wealth. Switzes.and de- 
voted itself, principally, to the fabric of fine 
goods: it has produced excellent articles. 
Even Italy must not be wholly omitted 
among the manufacturing states: though 
we are at present, little acquainted with 
its merits. We turn, therefore, to such 
countries as we have obtained information 
from, and present an account of the 
MANUFACTURES OF LIFGF. 

The river Meuse divides the city of Liege, 
and forms the present boundary of the Bel- 
gian territories to the east. 

Liege is a place of great trade; its vici- 
nity abounds to coal and iron mines ; cloth 
manufactures of every kind are established 
around it; its exportations were once there- 
fore, immense, but have been affected 
by the recent peace which separates them 
from France; his Most Christian Majesty 
very naturally endeavouring to encourage 
the manufactures of those who are now 
his own subjectsexciusively, by the most ri- 
gorous prohibition of the hardware, cotton, 
aud woollen cloths of their weighbours. 
The effect of this measure is greatly to di- 
minish the dislike which the Liegois would 
otherwise have to a union with France. 
There is what may be called a very exten- 
sive zinc manufactory at Liege. 

At Sedan, above Mezieres, there is a con- 
siderable manufactory, where probably 
more very fine woollen cloths may be pro- 
duced than at Verviers, close to Limbourg. 
But at Verviers there are more extensive 
mannfactures of kerseymeres and woollea 
cloths in general, than at any other place in 
the west of Germany, or east of France, the 
following is the price at which the labour- 
ing manufacturers work per week. 

Note du Prix des Quvriers a Verviers. 
Lameur 26 
Tondeur 80 
Nappense 15 
Epplucheuse 13 


Francs of France. 


They work from five o'clock in the morning 
till about seven at night. 

The whole country of Liege and Namur 
abounds, in mines of every kind: iron, coal, 
slate, freestone, limestone, a kind of gra- 
nite stone for the flooring of houses (which 
is ingeniously worked into smooth and 
square pieces at mills), alluminous earth: 
there are also one or more mines of zinc. 

This semi-metal is melted into sheets of 
great size, of which water pipes, and kit- 
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chen utensils, are fabficated. The tower of 
the church of St. Pol's; in Liege, is covered 
with it, instead of lead, or slate. The pro- 
prictors, and other adventurers, are very 
anxious to force this concern into notice, 
and solicit an examination of the articles 
which it produces. Zinc admits of amore 
simple and easy method of soidering than 
the substantial metals. 

The country about Liege is better culti- 
vated than near Brussels, more especiaily 
in that beautiful volley which is spread on 
both sides of the Vier 
a vailey, it is true, of narrow breadth, but 
of infinite interest, being shut in on both 
sides by the most rowantic rocks, backed 
by forests of vast ecatent, and fronted 
whierever indust ry can obtrude its efforts by 
vineyards and bop grounds. The people of 
Liege are a trading race, and therefore 
were better able to contend with Buona- 
parte in fraud than those of Brussels: and 
the arts practised there to deceive him in 
official returns of every kind, particularly 
as to the population, were not uasuccessfal. 
Thé ground, except in the immediate vici- 
nity of Liege, where it is cropped every 
year, bearsa winter and spring crop in suc- 
cession, and is left faliow the third year. 

Our readers will observe that whatever 


is earned by these people, is hardly earned. 


towards Namur 


Fourtcen hours a day! is excessive labour, 
if imposed for a eoutinuance. There are, 
it is true, some trades among ourselves 
which regularly demand a labour of four- 
teen hours: but it is too Severe: the human 
frame was never designed to meet it. Our 
colton manufacturers, then, are not the 
only ones on whom the charge fixes of 
forcing nature beyond due bounds; and 
thus what should be industry, becomes cri- 
The 
natural productions of the soil, &c. &c. af- 


minality, aud incurs guilt. various 
ford some hivis of what this country is ca- 
pable of 
essentially to its prosperity. 


They may hereafter contribute 


Apvicr To Persons in Heattru: on THE 
Dury oF PROVIDING AGAINST A CHANGE. 

The Clergy must excuse us, if we say, 
that among other duties enjoined on them 
by their superiors, and highty proper to 
the office which they hold, that of advising 
their hearers to the proper adjustment of 
their temporal concerts, is not the least. 
We say, it is a in the Clergy ; yet we 
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Advice to Persons in Health: on the making of Wills. 


[ose 


never heard it treated of in a clear and ex- 
plicit manner: never is it made the sub- 
ject of a discourse addressed to the people: 
why not? Are sudden deaths so rare, that 
this needs no illustration * or, is a preacher 


sure that all his auditors are fully prepared 
to mect whatever may occur in a moment? 
Whoever has attend@ lately to the publie 


reports of those litigatious on the questions 


of testamentary Cispositious of property, 
which perplex and embarrass Doctor's 


Commons, cannot but be impressed with 
the importance of the inferences proper to 
be drawn. How many abortive hints, and 
invalid memoranda, which, had they been 
duly completed, would have saved, not ex- 
pences merely, but, that ili blood and oc- 
casion of distance between kindred, metn- 
bers of the same family ; the nearest possi- 
ble ties of consangunity and fraternity; 
which often embitter the remains of a life, 
begun in affection and harmony! In some 
degree to supply this defect, a learned cid 
ingenious Physician has lately addressed 
with bis 
it contains so much good sense, and 


to the public, a letter signed 
name : 
so much feeling of propriety, that we deem 


it our duty to lay it before our readers. 
On tHe Maxine or Wiras. 
By Dr. Bapetey,; or 


Having frequently met with an instance 
of superstition among the common peop'e, 
which T have seen prove fatal to the hajpi- 
iess of their families, and thinking it pro- 
bable that some of your readers may be un- 
der its influence, | shall be happy if I cau 
riustrumen- 
tal in subdeing it—lt has too frequeiutiy 
happened that I have becu sent for to pr- 
tients just when they were at the point of 
death, aud have found the wives in the 


make a pert of your useful pape 


husbands pot 
pon enguiry I 
delay was occasicoved 


gre atest distress, from’ their 
having made their wills. U 
have learnt, that th 
by the superstitious opinion, that if ihey 
made their will, they should not ! 
vive it. Many have been « 


ong sur- 
onfirmed i: this 
absurdity by their friends having died soon 
afterwards. ‘This no doubt, was owing to 
the example, which they were then foilow- 
ing, of deferring the necessary caty til 
they were i/l.—It seers hardly credible that 
superstition should so fer prevail over, 2a- 
sop and Cemmon sense, as to render it ne- 
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cessary for me to assert, that no body ever 
did, or ever will die the sooner for having 
made his will when in health. 1 can assure 
those who are doubtful, stil] farther—that I 
have seen many who, by having had this 
weight ofduty removed from their minds just 
before they were ill, have recovered from 
diseases, which would probably have proved 
fatal, had they deferred it. ‘ Every man 
who from superstition—unmanly irresolu- 
tion, or indolence, neglects this piece of 
justice to his family till he is ill, should 
know to what increase of danger he exposes 
himself, and to what distress he subjects bis 
family. When he goes between the cur- 
tains with his mind intent upon his unset- 
tiled affairs, his depressed spirits render 
him much less able to struggle with his dis- 
ease—his nights become more sleepless 
than they would have been from the disease 
alone—his pulse altere|—and his physician 
unacquainted with the cause—delirium 
from the agitation of his mind much soon- 
er saceeeds, and his solicitor is sent for, but 
the delirium renders him incompetent to 
the business, and he dies intestate; or per- 
haps,when there isa glimmering of returning 
sense, bis solicitor cannot be found, and his 
will is made by the clergyman, or his me- 
dical attendant, or a neighbour. The pro- 
perty, for want of technical propriety, de- 
viates from the intended course—or some 
of the disappointed relations are dissatis- 
fied, and suspect he was not sensible—the 


will is contested, part of the property is | 


spent in its defence—and the harmony and 
happiness of the family destroyed for ever, 
Now, Sir, this is not a painting from imagi- 
nation : but from life! by one who in long 
experience has seen, and continues to sce, 
the distressing consequences of delay, and 
who was subpeenaed on two trials at one 
assizeto substantiate wills, neither of which 
would have been contested had they been 
made in health. This tram of melancholy 
evcuts may be made less frequent if every 
clergyman would considerit a part of his duty 
—first to ask himself, and then to take a 
seasonable opportunity of asking every pa- 
rishioner, when in health,, whether he had 
made his will? The question may at first 
startle from its novelty, but a Jittle reflec- 
tion will prove it not to be less friendly than 
an enquiry after his health; and certainly 
in much better time than when sent for to 
pray by his bedside. Those who have made 
their wills, like those who have done any 
other duty, will reply with chearful satis- 
faction ; and none will be offended, except 
these whom self--reproach, for neglect, may 
have rendered irritable-—Butshould some, 
with more pride than good sense, accuse the 


good clergyman of stepping beyond his pro- 
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vince, let him produce this letteras an apo- 
logy, or, wit is better, let him produce his 
motive, which can be no other than the 
happiness of his neighbours. That, upon all 
occasions ought to disarm reproach and 
silence censure. On that therefore I rest 
my hope of pardon wiih the public, for 
having trespassed so much on their time. 


Poetry. 


AN EXTRACT 


From one of Grecory Naztanzen's Poems, 
wherein he is describing the Creation. 
Translated from the Greek, by H.S. Born. 


A Time there was, when darkness, drear 
and wild, 
Pervaded all; nor lovely morning smil’d, 
Nor Pheebus traced his flaming path of light, 
Nor Cynthia beam’d the ornament of night : 
All things were blended ia confusion vain, 
O'erwhelinem'd, and bound by Chao’s gloomy 
chain. 
But thee, O Christ, thy mighty Father chose, 
The World is beauteous order to dispose. 
Light first is form’d, that Nature rob'd ir 
night, (sight. 
With lovelier tints may charm the dazzled 
The star-crown’d Heaven thy forming hand 
prepar'd: (shar’d 
The sun, the moon, thy potent Mandate 
Thou bad'st the sun to gild the glowing morn 
With floods of light; and Cynthia’s silver 


horn 
On Heavn's blue vault with gentler beam te 
play, (day. 


Smile o’er the gloom, and shed a second 
The earth was hung beneath: while Ocean’s 
arms 
Eacircling press’d her fair and virgin charms: 
High wav’d the woods, and gaily bloom’d 
the bowers, (flowers : 
And tints of Heav’n illum’d the golden 
To life, to rapture, countless myriads sprung, 
And with Creation’s joy the groves and moun. 
tains rung. (and Main; 
Thus all their beauty; Heaven, and Earth, 
Yon Heaven rejoicing in the heavenly train 
Of stars unnumber’d, while thy creatures bland 
Glide o’er the gentle wave. “<d roam along 
the land. 
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VERSIFICATION OF 


OSSIAN’s ADDRESS TO THE SUN, 
At the end of the Book Carthon. 


On Thou, who roll’st through Heav’n’s ex- 
panded field, 
Round as my mighty Fathers’ full-orb'd shield, 
Whence are thy beams, oh Sun, for ever bright, 
Oh whence thy source of everlasting light? 
Thou risest all in loveliness array’d, 
And the dim Stars conceal themselves dismay'd ; 
The cold pale Moon dared not thy presence 
brave, 
But trembling sinks beneath the Western wave, 
Alone thou mov’st :—vast solitary foree ! 
Who the companion of thy vivid course ? 
--The rooted mountain oaks fal] and decay 
The Mountain’ self moulders by years’ away, 
By ebbs and flows the yielding Ocean’s driv’», 
And night's effulgent lamp is lost in Heav’n: 
Still, still, art Thou eternally the same, 
Proud in thy glorious orb of living Flame! 
—When lightnings fly, and thunders fiercely 
burl'd (World, 
Shake with tempestuous strength the darken’d 
Tis thine to smile amid the scene forlorn! 
And laugh the boist’rous Elements to scorn! 
Alas! ou Ossian dost thou smile in vain :— 
He ne'er shall view thy radiant beams again! 
—Whether at early dawn thy golden hair, 
Floats lightly streaming on the Eastern air ; 
Or at the Western Gate, all blushing red, 
Trembling thou plungest in thy wat’ry bed! 
But ah! perchance like mine, thy force will 
bend, 
Perchance thy glories glide unto their end ;— 
When listless sleeping in thy cloud-girt Hall, 
The Morn’s awak’ning voice in vaju shall call! 
Rejoice, oh Sun, then, in thy present pow’r, 
Exult oh Monarch in thy youthful hour :— 
Dark and unlovely is life’s later stage, 
And gloomy wrinkled is the front of age :-— 
Tis like that glimm’ring ray so false and pale, 
Which the Moon darts athwart the ev’ning 
gale, (still, 
What time through broken clouds she glances 
And the dull mist enwraps the heather hill ; 
The cold North blast is rushing o’er the plain, 
The way-worn Trav’ lier shriaks :—and onward 
toils again! 
Translation from the Morisco. 
Tue Leopara’s eye is full and bright, 
And white are the tusks of the boar, 


And yellow the sands when the orb of night, 
Shines lovely on the shore ; 
But brighter still is Leila’s eye, 
And the pear! of her lips more fair, 
Aud the sands shine less to the gem of the sky, 
Than Leila’s golden hair. 
We climb’d the Mountain’s lofty crest, 
We gaz'd on the azure deep, 
Smooth, smooth, said I, is th’ ocean’s breast, 
Oh love me, Leila, and mine shall rest 
In as calm and holy a sleep. 
Oh! to the thirsty soul ‘tis dear, 
To meet in the wilds a spring ; 
“Tis sweet when Mecca's ecchoes ring 
On the way-worn pilgrim’s ear. 
But dearer, sweeter far to me, 
O Leila, love, thy voice will be, 
Tht whispers I am thine for ever, 
Death itself shall part us never! 
A SONG OF THE SEA-FAIRIES, 
By Lord Thurlow. 
WE tread upon the golden sand, 
When the waves ave rolling in, 
And the Porpus comes to land, 
And to leap he doth begin, 
Snorting to the fishy air: 
Prepare, prepare, 
Good Housewives, keep your fires bright, 
For your Mates come home to-night. 
Now the drenched nets are drawa 
From the swaying of the seas: 
*Faith, your rings must go to pawn, 
Blow such bitter winds as these ; 
The Moon, The Moon, 
Riding at her highest noon, 
Swells the orbed waters bright, 
And your Mates come home to-night. 
Through our crisped locks the wind, 
Like a sighing lover, plays; 
Now let Joan, and Alice kind, 
Make the wintr’y faggot blaze ; 
And the pot be Lucy’s care; 
Prepare, prepare, 
And sce you speed your welcome right, 
For your Mates come home to night. 
Else we'll pinch you black and blue, 
Underneath p le Hecate’s team ; 
And the cramp your jo.nts shall rue, 
And the night-mare in your dream: 
Be sure, be svre, 
This, and more you shall endure, 
If you smile not, chaste and bright, 
“ When your Mates come home to night, 
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REMARKABLE AFRICAN SUPERSTITION. 

A Special Slave Court was held at 
the Alley, in Vere, in Jamaica, on the 
Gth of December, for the trial of the fol- 
lowing slaves, viz.— Abe rdeen, Adam, and 
Preston, belonging to Salt Savannah Es- 
tate, charged with the murder of another 
slave, named Thomas, the property of J. 
Holmes, Esq. by burying him alive. It 
appeared frum the evidence, that the par- 
ties were all Congees, and had made a play, 
according to the custom of their country, 
when Thomas dug a grave in which he laid 
himself down, desiring his companions to 
cover him up for the space of one honr; 
but that if he did not rise again in another 
place in that time, they were to open the 
grave. Aberdeen and Preston were ap- 
pointed to close up the grave, and Adam 
to play onthe gombab (African music), 
all of which was punctually performed. 
Some other negroes belonging to the estate 
appeared, however, before the ceremony 
was completely finished, and had sense 
enough to open the grave; but it was too 
late, the unfortunate victim of his own cre- 
dulity being dead. His Honor the Castos 
charged the Jury on the crime, when they 
found them guilty of Manslaughter; and 
the following sentence was passed, viz.— 
each to receivé 29 lashes on the spot where 
the catastrophe took place, in the presence 
of all the estate's uegroes, then to be seve- 
rally burnt in the band, aud to suffer one 
month's solitary confinement ia the county 
gaol.—( Jamara Paper.) 

AMERICA: BRITISH. 

Canadian papers of Jan. Oth notice the 
amazing increase of the trace of Canada, 
which ts more than treble what it was. In 
Montreal; at the end of November, there 
were upwards of 70 vessels unloading their 


cargoes, which were composed chiefly of 


British manufactures. ‘The port had ali 
the activity of a crowded harbour in the 
midst of summer. 


*.* To this ought to be added that mach 
of the trade was carried on in Neutral Ves- 
sels; and that the Swepisn Frac! was 
allowed freely to navigate the American 


Lakes!!! 
AMERICA: UNITED STATES. 


Never was so deplorable a picture of the 
finances of any country drawn, as that 
which the Secretary of the American Trea- 
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sury has officially communicated to the 
Committee of Congress. “ Public Credit,” 
says he, “ depends essentially on Public 
Opinion ;" but (with reference to the ac- 
tual state of things in America) “ Public 
Opinion manifested in every form and in 
every direction, hardly permits us, at the 
present juncture, to speak of the existence 
of Publie Credit.” Such is the broad ge- 
neral, sweeping centence by which the 
Minister, best qualified to judge on the sub- 


ject, describes the gloomy prospect. The 


Secretary had cherished some hopes, per- 
haps chimerical, in a project for a National 
Bank. The plan was rejected by Congress; 
and anew proposal was suggested of issuing 
44 millions of dollars in ‘Treasury notes. 
Mr. Dallas's opinion was thereupon asked. 
He treats it very fully and very clearly ; 
and the final result is, that in his judgment 
such a sum as 44 millions could not be 
forced into circulation, with or without de- 
preciation. 


SEPARATE CONGRESS FOR THE EASTERN 
STATES. 


The following resolutions were reported 
by a Committee to the Senate of Massa- 
chuscts :— 


“ Resolved—That the calamities of war 
being now brought home to the territory of 
this commonwealth—a portion of it being 
in the occu, ation of the enemy, our sea 
coast and rivers being invaded in several 
places, and in all exposed to immediate 
dlanger—the people of Massachusets are 
impelled, by the duty of self defence, and 
by all the feelings and attachments which 
bind good citizens to their country, to 
unite in the most vigorous measures for de- 
feuding the State and expelling the invaders; 
aud no party feelings or political dissen- 
tions can ever interfere with the discharge 
of this exalted duty. 

“ Resolved—That the Governor be au- 
thorised to organise a force for the defence 
of the State—to borrow one million of dol- 
lars, &e. 

“ Resolved—that persons be appointed 
as Deicgates from the Legislature, to meet 
and confer with Delegates from the States 
of New England, or any of them, upon the 
subjects of their public grievances and con- 
cerns, and upon the best means of preserv- 
ing our resources, and of defence against 
the enemy, and to devise and suggest, for 
adoption, by those respective States, such 
measures as they may deem expedient: and 
also to take measures, if they shall think 
proper, for procuring a Convention of De- 
legates from all the United States, in order 
to revise the Constitution theyeof, and more 
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effectually to secure the support and at- 
tachment of all the people, by placing all 
upon the basis of fair represeutation. 


“ Resolyved—That a circular letter from 


this Legislature, signed by the President of 
the Senate, and Speaker of the House of 


Representatives, be addressed to the Exe- 
cutive Government of each of said States, 
to be communicated to their Legislatures, 
explaining the objects of the proposed con- 
ference, and inviting them to concur in 
sending Delegates thereto. 

“ Resolved—That on the — day of —.- 
instant, this Legislature will, by joint bal- 
lot, elect person, to mect such Dele- 
gate as may be appointed by the said States, 
or either of them, at ——, in the State oi 

Agreeably to these Resolutions, twenty- 
six delegates of the New England States, 
met in Convention at Hartford, Dec. 15, 
and came to the following resolutions : 


1. To recommend to the Legislatures 
represented in this Convention, to adopt all 
necessary measures to protect their Citi- 
zens from all acts passed or to be passed 
by the Congress, containing provisions sub- 
jecting the militiamen or other citizens to 
forcible draughts, conscriptions, or im- 
pressments, not authorised by the Consti- 
tutipr. 

2. Application to the goverument of the 
United States, for an arrangement whereby 
the said states may separately, or in concert, 
assume to themselves the defence of their 
territory, and the management of a reason- 
able portion of the taxes collected within 
the said states. 

3. To form corps for the defence of such 
parts of the states of New England as may 
be invaded. 

4. To recommend the following amend- 
ments in the Constitution : 

1. Representatives and direct Taxes shall] 
be apportioned among the several states 
which may be included within this Union, 
according to their respectiye number of free 
persons. 

2. No new state to be admitted into the 
Union without the concurrence of two- 
thirds of both the Houses of Congress. 

3. Congress not to have the power to 
Jay an embargo upon the ships of the citi- 
zens of the United States fox more than 60 
days. 

4. Congress not to have the power, 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
both Houses, to interdict the commercial 
intercourse between the United States and 
foreign nations, 


5. Congress not to declare war without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of both 
houses, except in case of defence against 
actual invasion. 

6. No person hereafter naturalized to be 
eligible as a Member of the State or House 
of Representatives, nor capable of holding 
any Civil office. 

7. The same person not to be elected 
President of the United States a second 
time, nor to be elected for the same State 
two terms in succession. 

And that if these recommendations be 
unsuccessful, and peace be not concluded, 
and the defence of these States be neglected, 
the representatives of the New England 
States do appoint Delegates to another 
Convention to be held at Boston on the Sd 
of June. 

Temper or 
after receipt of information at Auuapolis, that 
the couscription bill had passed the House 
of Representatives of the United States, the 
following spirited order was moved in the 
House of Delegates, of this state, read a se- 
cond time by especial order, and passed by 
a large majority, only fifteen members 
voting against it. 

House of Delegates, Dec. 17.—Ordered, 
that the Committee appointed on so much 
of the communication of the executive of 
this State, as relates to the policy of the ge- 
neral government, and the existing state of 
public affairs, be instructed to consider and 
report what measure it may be competent 
and proper for this house to take, for main- 
taining the sovereign rights ofthe State, aud 
protecting the liberties of its citizens 
against the operation of arbitrary and un- 
constitutional acts of the general govern- 
ment. Baltimore Federal Gazette, Dee. 21. 

AUSTRIA. 

Army, Vienna.—According to the Aus- 
trian army-list just published, the military 
establishment cousists of 74 régiments of 
infantry of the line, 14 battalions of light 
infantry, among which are some free corps; 
37 regiments of cavalry, and several regi- 
ments of artillery. The Staff comprebends 
472 Generals, employed and unemployed, 
among whom are 16 Field Marslials. 

Commemoration: Louis XVIL—A service 
was celebrated in the Cathedral Church of 
Vienna, Jan. 2ist. in commemoration of 
the death of Louis XVI. The Church 
was hung with black, as at the obsequies 
of the Emperors. ‘The Imperial seats were 
prepared for the Savereigns. A part of 
the choir and the nave was reserved for 
those who were invited. The notes of 
invitation were couched in the following 
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terms:—“ The Ambassadors of his Most 
Christian Majesty at Congress, beg you 
will be present at the service which will 
be celebrated in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Stephen, at eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon.” The catajulque and the decoratious 
were arranged and executed under the 
direction of M. Moreaa, architect, and M. 
Tsabey. At the four corners of the catu- 
Salque were placed four statues, represent- 
ing Frauce plunged in grief; Europe shed- 
ding tears; Religion, holding the will of 
Louis XVI; and Hope, with her eyes 
directed towards tieaven, The Emperor 
assisied at this ceremony dressed in mouru- 
ing, as did aiso all bis family and Court. 
His Roya! Highness the Prince Leopo'd, 
followed by the Count La Tour du Pin, 
the French Minister, received ia the im- 

rial seat his Majesty the Emperor of 

ussia, the King of Prussia, the King of 
Denmark, the King of Bavaria, aud the 
other Princes and Sovereigns now present 
at Vienna, all of whom were attended by 
their respective suites. The Archbishop 
of Vienna, notwithstanding his great age, 
celebrated the sacred mysteries. The 
whole of the Clergy belonging to the 
Cathedral were present. ‘The Ambassa- 
dors, and the Knights of the Goldeu Fleece, 
were placed in the choir, Near them, and 
just at the extremity of the nave, were 
placed the civil aud military authorities of 
the Austrian Monarchy, who had received 
orders to be present. ‘The rest of the 
church was filied by the peopie. Strangers, 
and every person of distinction in the city, 
were anxious to be present. Aji the ladies 
of the Court wore large veils, as at the 
obsequies of the Emperors. ‘Lhe music, 
composed by M. Neukum, was performed 
by two hundred and fifty voices (without 
any orchestra.) The funeral discourse was 
pronouuced by the Abbe de Zaignelius, 
Director of the Freuch Church of st. Aune, 
at Vienna. The most solemn silence pre- 
vailed during the time that this discourse 
was delivered. The ceremony was con- 
cluded in an hour. 

CHINA. 

Christianity.— Letters from Italy state, 
on the authority of advices from Chiua, 
that Christianity was spreading very ra- 
pidiy in that extensive and popuious kin- 
pire. The Missionaries, occasionaiiy prac- 
tising as physicians, had gaiued proseiytes 
among the higher class of Mancarins. 
Among their disciples, there is particuiar 
mention of Ho-Wan, the Vicervy of Pekin. 
So zealous was this Nobleman for the 
propagation of the faith he had embraced, 
that he had given large sums for the main- 
tenance of the proselytes to Christianity ; 
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ant exerted all his interest at Court, to 
obtain permission for chapels to be built, 
in which Divine Service might be per- 
formed, [lis exertions are stated to have 
been not unsuccessful. Tn the gratituce of 
Kia King, he found a most powerful 
auxiliary, ‘i hat Monarch, while suffering 
acute pains from the stone, had experienced 
relief ivom the prescriptions of one of the 
‘Missionaries; aod his interest aud incli- 
nation alike corresponded in granting the 
required favour. 
FRANCE, 

Royalty: Succession.—It is worthy of 
remark, that none of the Kings of France 
has been succeeded in the throne by his own 
sou for nearly two centuries. the present 
King Louis XVILL succeeded his brother 
Louis XVI. who succeeded grundfather 
Louis XV. who likewise succeeded Ais 
frandfather Louis XIV. when about five 
ears of age; nor has the present King any 
son to succeed him. 

Army.—t appears from the new French 
almanack, that the Military Establishment 
is very large. The list of officers com- 
prehends 20 Marshals, $3383 Lieutenaut- 
Generals, and 617 Marechaux de Camp. 

Bank.—The Governor of the Bank of 
Trance, M. Lafitte, in a statement made to 
the bolacrs of stock of that establishment, 
gives an account of the flourishing state of 
their finances since the restoration of 
ious XVII. ‘The deposits in the last six 
mouths of 1814, were as six tooue to those 
in the first six months. ‘The discounts 
were in the proportion of 53 to 34—the 
rates of discount four and five per cent, 

Manufactures.—Normandy is evidently 
making very great advances, particu- 
larly at Rouen. As good mule yarn 
as can be made, they spin from Bra- 
zil cotton, and sell jt to the /afriquants 
or manufacturers at little more than 
the English price. They can weave it at 
cousiderably less, on account of wages being 
so much lower.—they paying only about 
10s. or 10s, 6d. a week, to men who in Man- 
chester must have 24s. or 26s. ‘There are 
in Ronen, 80,000 persons employed in the 
cotton trade ; and in Normandy, altogether 
400,000, 

Commemoration—Marshal the Duke of 
Dalmatia, Governor of a military di- 
vision, agreeably tothe 13th direction of his 
Majesty, has formed a Committee to 
supertntend the erection, by voluntary 
subscription, of a religious monument 
to the memory of the unfortunate  vic- 
tims at Quiberon, on the spot where they 
were sacrificed. Another monument will 
be erected at the Carthusian Convent near 
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Auray, to which the remains of those war- 
riors were removed. 

Restoration of Property. — The French 
Papers contain the following article extract- 
ed from the Journal du Nord, printed at 
Lille. 

Madame the Duchess de Duras, accom- 
panied by her youngest daughter, arrived 
on the 4th of October, at Henin Lietard, 
whee the Due de Duras, first Gentleman 
of the Chamber to Louis XVIII. possessed, 
before the Revolution, a efeteau and a 
large property. 

‘The Duchess lodged at the house of M 
Platel the Notary of the town, where au 
apartment had been prepared for her. 
Her graces and the gentleness ofher charac- 
ter soon conciliated the love of all the inha- 
bitants; and during the three days which 
she remained among them, a great num- 
ber of the purchasers of the Dukes’ estate 
waited on her to deliver up their titledeeds, 
which she would not accept until they 
consented to receive the value inreturn. The 
crowd was so great that she could not set- 
tle with them all, aud she therefore re- 
quested them to wait until the arrival of 
the Duke, who is soon to pay a visit to that 
place. 

Such a transaction does equal honour to 
those, with whom it originated, and those 
who were its objects. To give ft the 
publicity it merits, is to invite to its imi- 
tation 

We are very glad to record this act of 
restoration, whether it proceeded from 
fear or love, or, as is more probable, 
from mixed motives of duty and policy. Re- 
storation it may be called, since the money 
expected from the Duke, must have been 
considerably less than the present value of 
tlie land, or he would have been unable to 
pay it: probably nothing more than the 
slender price at which the stolen property 
was sold at the Revolution. 

A serious riot had nearly taken place in 
Patis, on the 17th ult. through the zeal 
of a priest, who, adhering fo the rigorous 
ordinances of the Romish Church, which 
considers actors and actresses as excommu- 
nicated, and forbids their being buried in 
holy ground, refused to perform the funeral 
rites over a Mademoiselle Raucour, an ac- 
tress of the Theatre Francoise. The enraged 
multitude on finding the church gates shut 
against the corpse, indignantly burst them 
open, and were proceeding to commit the 
greatest excesses, when the King, hearing 
of the matter, prudently sent bis almoner, 
under an escort, with orders to perform the 
required service. This appeased the peo- 
ple, and prevented probably the most fatal 
consequences. 
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Stute of Crime.—A list of the criminal 
causes brought before the Court of Assize 
in Paris during this year, makes their num- 
ber amount to 358, of which 314 were 
thefts, 16 forgeries, 6 assassinations, 21 
fraudulent bankruptcies, and 2 rapes. 

Police.—It would seem that Paris is at 
present as much annoyed by juvenile de- 
predators as London The Guzetie de 
France reports, that the Paris “‘ourt of 
Assize was engaged in the trial ofa gang 
of twenty-one thieves, most of whom were 
only from 20 to 22 years of age. Two 
woinen were employed in disposing of the 
stolen goods, for which they had a com- 
mon depot. 

GERMANY. 

Frau and Fraulein versus Madame and 
Mademoiselle—In consequence of the gene- 
ral diffusion of the French language in 
Germany, and the imitation of French 
manners which has much prevailed in that 
country, it has long been the practice of 
many Germans to introduce Gallic phrases 
and forms of address into their conversa- 
tion. In speaking to ladies, it has accord- 
ingly been usual to address them with 
Madame and Madcmoiselle, but the Anti- 
gallican reaction which recent events have 
produced, has naturally rendered this cus- 
tom, which ought always to have been 
disgusting from its affectation, odious on 
patriotic grounds. Its prevalence, hew- 
ever, must have been very extensive, since 
it has been found necessary, in order to 
counteract it, for families to pledge them- 
selves to use the German instead of the 
French forms ofaddress. This, as appears 
from the German papers, has lately been 
done at Erfurt, and the compact publickly 
notified through the medium of the News- 
papers. From the advertisement we find 
that the parties bind themselves -— 

“ No longer to address unmarried 
Ladies, either in speech or writing, as 
has hitherto been usual with the French 
title Mademoiselle, but to employ for that 
purpose, that fine word which belongs, to 
the German Language, viz. Frausei. In 
using this word the following modifications 
are to be observed : 

‘* In addressing unmarried Ladies of 
noble family, FrauLemn vovr.* 

“In addressing unmarried Ladies not 
noble, simply Fraurein. 

“In addressing unmarried females of 
the lower ranks, Junerer. + 

* Von signifies of, and like the French 
de, is prefixed to the surnames of persons 
of quality. 

+ Junerer, from Junce Frau, Young 
Woman. 
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« Exceptiqns are-allowed in some cases, 
but not honourable ones, in which Made- 
moiselle may be used.—With regard to 
the married part of the femile sex, it is 
resolved to resume the aucieut respectable 
appellation of Frau *, it being expected 
that no honourable married woman will 
henceforth call herself Madame.” 

* * This agrees with what we have al- 
ready reported on the decline of the French 
language in Germany. 

Superstition.—An eisthusiast is mentioned 
by the Hamburgh Correspondent, whose 
name is Anne Catherine Emmerich, cho- 
rister of the suppressed convent of Agues- 
tenberg, at Dulm, near Munster. She has 
a bloody crown of thorns upon her head, 
Jive wounds in her hands, feet and side, and 
two or three crosses upon the breast. 
These wounds frequentiy bleed, The ob- 
ject of her highest ambition is to resemble 
her crucified Saviour ! 

Hamburgh, January, 8.—The cold has 
been extremely severe for some days past, 
and the Elbe on its frozen surface exhibits 
a picture of foot passengers, waggous, and 
sledges, in coustant motion. 

li is said, that during the stay of the 
Russian troops at Hampurgh, 240 Russian 
officers married women of that town, 
most of whom belonged to the richest ta- 
milies in the piace. 


Comme —ince the restoration of our 


commerce in May, 1814, up to the 2ist of 


De ember last, when the Elbe was block- 
aded by ice, §73 large Ships, and 1,046 small 
co-steis have entered our port. Among 
the former were 2 from the Brazils, 2 from 
the Hevennoh, 1 from Porto Rico, 1 from 
St. Domingo, 1 from Buenos Ayres, 4 from 
the { ‘anary Islands, 14 from the Mediter- 
rai con, 27 from Spain, 18 from Portugal, 
$7. from England, 58 from France, 1 from 
Napies, 44 from Sweden and Norway, 12 
from Archangel, and 108 from the Baltic. 

uring the same period, 850 large and 
J,124 small vessels cleared out. 

The trade of Lubeck, which, after the 
events of 1806, was tatally stagnant, has 
also fastrecovered. Inthe last vear 1043 
ships entered that port, and 943 left it. 

HOLLAND. 

Amsterdam, Jan, 20.—1.et every grateful 
Dutchman remember, that in March, 1814, 
there was only sip Iving here, aud 
before the end of Apvil, notwithstanding 
the obstacles opposed by Fort La Sale, at 
the Helder, 152 had entéred by other chan- 
nela, and cast anchor before this city. 
Who. would have imagined, that from 


* Frau, literally Woman: Frauen is 
jts diminutive, 
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April, Ist, to the late frost, without count- 
ing the vessels from Friesland and North 
Holland, aud those which remained m the 
Nieu Diep, 1575 ships should have sailed 
from this city to the sea, and 1426 arrived 
from different parts ? 

Since the restoration of the indepen- 
dence of Holland, the commerce of Rotter- 
dam has wonderfully revived. From No- 
vember, 1818, to. December, 1814, there 
cutered the Maese, besides coasters, 1284 
large ships, and sailed 1308. In 1780 
there entered the same river, 1612 ships ; 
in 1793, 1963 ships; and in 1808 only 63: 
after that period, « vessel only entered now 
and then ander licence. 


POLAND. 
Corn Trade.—The following article from 
Danizic, dated Jan. 2, is of some interest 
in regard to the corn trade of Poland :— 
“As at the close of the year 1813, there 
was uO grain in our warehouses: the fol- 
lowing is an account of the supply which 
we received in the course of 1814.” It is 
given iv lasts and bushels.—N. B, The last 
ds two tons. 
Wheat - - - 


8475 Lasts 4 Bushels, 


tye - - - 5933 — 453 
Barley and Malt 854 — 54 
Oats - - - - 920— 24 
Peas - - - - 341 — 
Gnits - - - -47— 56 

Total - - -16,600 47 


Of the ahoye, 11,967 lasts were either ex- 
ported or consumed. The chief part of 
ihe exports were wheat and rye.” 

PRUSSIA. 

Bertin, Jan. 12,—Our financial situation 
is greatly improved. Two vears ago assign- 
meuts on the revenue to the amount of 
4,900,000 rix-dollars were issued ; and ouly 
about 1,184,725 are now im circulation, 
which the Prussian Government will forth- 
with call in. 

SAXONY. 

The following may be considered as a 
correct though brief statistical view (of 
this country: 

“Saxony, ina sup rficial extent of 756 
German square miles has rather more than 
1,900,000 inhabitauts, so that it is one of 
the most populous provinces of Germany : 
that it is also one of the most industrious, 
aud most favoured in respect of its commer- 
cial position and soil, cannot be doubted. 
{ts standing army, exclusive of militia, 
amounts to 30,000 regular troops, and its 
average revenue may be estimated at eight 
millions of dojlars, The system of credit 


of its Government is founded on good prin- 
ciples, and has been excellently maintained ; 
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but the provincial and communal debts 
were greatly increased by the last war, 
though yreat internal resources are still 
available. 

General Moreau.—Dresden, Nov. 10 — 
On the 4th of this month a grand funeral 
service was celebrated in commemoration 
of General Moreau. Prince Repnin, all 
the Authorities, and the Russian and 
Saxon troops, assisted on the solemn occa- 
sion. At each coruer of the temporary 
bier, a soldier in full uniform, appeared 
lowering the colours of Austria, Russia, 
England, and Prussia. At the end of the 
religious ceremonies, a procession took 
place to the spot where the General was 
mortally wounded, on the 27th of August, 
and where a military monument is erected. 
The urn, containing his two amputated 
legs was carried by Saxon grenadiers, es- 
corted by a numerous detachment from 
the garrison. These troops formed a hol- 
low square about the monument, which 
is formed of one block of, granite, sur- 
rounded by poplars. After a consecration 
of the monument. by the clerical part of 
the procession, the urn was deposited 
therein; and repeated salvoes of artillery 
aud small arms termiuated this aflecting 
funeral ceremony. 

SPAIN, 

Free- Masons pardoned.— Madrid, Jan. 17. 
—The Inquisitor-General has published an 
edict of the King, stating, that “ with the 
adyice of his Majesty's Council, and of the 
Holy luquisition, he Will receive with open 
arms, and with all the tenderness suitable 
to his character and office, all such free- 
masons as shall, within fifteen days, spon- 
taneously and voluntarily denounce them- 
selves; but that if any of them shall per- 
sist iu following the way to perdition, he 
shall then be obliged to resort to the rigor- 
ous measures enjoined by the civil and ca- 
non laws.” 

This edict allows very little time for re- 
flection, and all persons absent from the 
Peninsula are excluded from the benefit 
of this amuesty. 

Commerce; British Goods.—The Court 
of Madrid has issued an Edict, imposing a 
heavy duty on English woellen goods, 
The duty on all kinds of cloth per yard, 
was one dollar; it is now 1-Sd dollar, 
abeut is. Sd. per yard, in addition. The 
duty on baize, before the edict, was 6 dol- 
lars per piece; it is now 10 dollars per 
piece, about 18s. additional. © An English 
convoy had arrived at Cadiz, the day be- 
fore the Edict was published, but notwith- 
standing this circumstance, the cousignees 
pererequired to pay the augmented duties. 
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The report of the state of the King dur- 
ing the Iast month is as follows:--- 

* Windsor Castle, Feb. 4.—The King con- 
tinues in good health: but since the last re- 
port His Majesty has been /ess uniformly 
tranquil than he was during some preceding 
mouths.” 

Description of the superb dress sent by 
the King of France to the Prince Regent, 
with the Order of the St. Esprit :—The Man- 
tle all round the borders is embossed with 
gold, representing the emblems of war, 
and the H surrounded by the imperial 
crowus. It measures at the bottom of the 
mantle, from one eud to the other, $4 fect. 
The tippet which goes under the mantle is 
of green sarsnet, the figures on it are ex- 
actly the same as ou the mautle, but on a 
much smailer scale. The collar that goes 
over the tippet is of beautiful French lace, 
valued at £1200. ‘The collar or necklace 
is composed of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
&e. and is very beautiful. The hat is 
made of black velyet embossed with gold 
round it, with a beautiful ostrich feather at 
the top. The breeches are of white sars- 
net, made in the Roman antique way ew 
broidered with silver, and a pair of hose of 
white silk. The shoes are made of silver 
tissue, with roses of white satin. ‘There 
are two swords, very beautifal, with golden 
hilts There is also a dress for his attend- 
ant, which is very handsome, but not so 
superb as the other. 


Parliamentary Tactics.—The following is 
given as a copy of the circular which has 
been received by several of the friends of 
ministers; it has been sent to every part 
of the country: 

“ DIVISIONS. 


“ Treasury, Wednesday, Jam. 25. 
Your attendance is MOST EARNESTLY and 
MOST PARTICULARLY requested iu the House 
of Commons on Thursday, the %h of Fe 
bruary, it being confidently expected that a 
division will take place on that day. 
“ To ” 
This was understood to have been occa- 
sioned by a circular which had been sent 
by the Opposition to each of their friends: 
—* Your attendance in the House is most 
particularly. requested on the 9th day of 
February, when Divisions will cerTaincy 
take place.” 
Increase of Crimes. — Commitments in 


London and Middlesex, tompared with 
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those in Ireland andin Scotland. In 1808, 
the comparison stood thus:— 

Population. Comts, Ratio. 
London &e. 909,483 1,110 lim 819 
Treland 4,500,000 2,889 lin 1,557 
Scotland 1,741,818 87 1 4n 20,021 
On the average of five years ending 1809: 

Population. Comts. Ratio. 
London&c. 896,192 1,049 lin 854 
Ireland, 4,500,000 2,493 1in 1,801 
Scotland, 1,721,176 86 1 in 20,013 


To the spirit-shops some attribute this 
great increase of crime. Undoubtedly 
they contribute much—in the metropolis, 
perhaps, more than any other cause—to 
this alarming evil. Scotland is incompara- 
bly more free from such crimes as call for 
the notice of the law than any other part 
of the British Empire. — Scotland 
possesses two advantages beyond any other 
part of the British Empire,—a_ resident 
Clergy, and parochial schools under their 
superintendance. 


The Salvador del Mundo, of 120 guns, 
eaptured by Earl St. Vincent in 1797, and 
fiag-ship in Hamoaze since her arrival in 
England, was lately taken into dock to be 
ripped up. On commencing the operation, 
she was discovered to be so completely rot- 
ten, that the planks of the bottom were 
merely kept together by the copper, as 
many of them fell into the dock on the 

per being removed. There is a great 
deal of cedar and mahogany in this im- 
mense ship. 

Saltpetre Contract.—The East India 
Company, we understand, has entered 
ito a contract for a term of years with the 
Board of Ordnance, for supplying the 
whole annual stock of salfpetre required 
for the national consumption, deliverable 
at 36s. per cwt. individuals, therefore, are 
not likely for the present to derive much 
benefit from the free exportation of this 
article, permitted by the new charter. 


Within the last few weeks an amazing 
number of what are termed French six- 
pences are in circulation ; they are the half 
livre of France, passing in that country for 


five-pence, and consequently yielding 20 


per cent. profit to the collectors in France, 
who export them to England. Frenchmen 
principally engage in this traffic. Several 
bankers and other persons in the city have 
been offered parcels as high as 2000/. 
worth. 

Laudable Promptitude: Benevolence.— 
Nearly two thousand pounds have been 
subscribed within the short space of a 
week, for the relief of Mr. Biggs and his 


distressed family, burnt out by the late fire 
in St. Paul's Church-yard. 


Grand Lottery Prize. 


January 27, 1815.—No. 261, drawn this 
day a Prize of Twenty Thousand Pounds, 
and as the first-drawn Prize above 251. 
farther entitled to Twenty Thousand Pounds 
more, making together a Prize of Forty 
Thousand Pounds, was sold by Martin and 
Co, No. 8, Cornhill, in one half, one quar- 
ter, one eighth and two sixteenths. This is 
the most extraordinary circumstance in 
the annals of Lotteries, there being no 
other instance of a 20,0001. falling in addi- 
tion toa fixed capital of the same amount. 

Dearth of Game.—The: Shooting Season 
which has just closed, has been less pro- 
ductive of sport than any year in remem- 
brance. On the Moors, the breeds of 
Grouse were very few. In many counties 
Partridges were scarcely seen, and in no 
year whatever have been so very few flights 
of Woodcocks and Snipes. 


Remarkable instance of Strength and Sa- 
gacity in a For.—On Sunday night the 
22nd of February, oye of these animals was 
caught in a trap, at Bourn, in the county 
of Cambridge, with which he made off. 
He was traced in the snow the following 
morning, by the Earl of Delawar's game- 
keeper, upwards of 10 miles, and was taken 
out of an earth alive and strong. His pad 
was then in the trap, which, with three 
feet of chain at the end of it, is supposed to 
have weighed fourteen pounds. Another 
fox accompanied him the whole of the way, 
seldom being distant from him more than 
four or five yards. 


An Otter was lately shot on the bank of 
the Soar, at Barrow, near Loughborough, 
that weighed about thirty pounds, and is 
thought to be the largest that has lately 
been met with, in that part of the country. 


A few weeks ago, a Sea Eagle was 
shot at Rollesby, in the county of Norfolk, 
which measured from tip to tip of his wings 
when expanded, 7 feet 6 inches: in length 
from the crown of his head to the tip of 
his tail, 3 feet, and across the wing, when 
opened, 1 foot 6 inches. This bird is found 
in various parts of Europe and America ; it 
lays only two eggs during the year, and 
frequently produces only one young one: 
it is however widely dispersed, and was 
met with in Botany Bay. It lives chiefly 
on fish, and haunts the sea shore, borders 
of lakes, and rivers ; and is said to see so 
distinctly in the dark, as to pursue and 
catch its prey during the night. One of 
this species seized and took up into the air 
a live cat, in its talons; but the latter, af- 
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ter 1 severe conflict, brought down its an- 
tagonist to the ground. — ‘ihe circum- 
stance isrecorded by Mr. Barlow, who was 
an eye wituess of the fact. 

two spar 

rows, pursued by a hewk, cvescended the 
chimney of the Rutland Arms public- 
house, ‘ambridge, together wiih the hawk, 
Who swift »ssum’d his fatal stuck of ire, 
In fierce pursuit he went thro’ smoke and fire, 
The alarm and coufusion this transaction 
occasioned, amongst the fire-sice boozers, 
may be better imagined than described. 

Curious Animals Im,orted.—The Sireat- 
ham, receutly arrived from India, has 
brought over a fine young female elephant 
from Bengal, a pair of barbyrouessas from 
Amboyna, a mountain bear, six cassa- 
warys, 2 hyena, a pair of crown pigeons, a 
porcupine, &c. from Amboyna and Banda. 


Blind Judges of Horses.—The Earl of 
Coventry and Mr. Weston, whose father 
first planned the rection of the Eddystone 
Light House, though both unfortuaately 

lind, are perhaps the two best judges of 

orses in the kingdem. The Noble Earl 
always selects his own, and Mr. Weston 
frequently those of his friends; of the 
figure and anatomy they correctiy judge by 
Jeeling, and of the several paces by their 
quick and accurate sense of Acaring. 

The Biters Bit !—Lately, a labourer, who 
had been to Chichester to take a fort- 
night's earnings, amounting to 24s. was 
stopped and robbed of it, by two men, who 
also demanded his great coat, which the 
poor fellow most reiuctantly complied 
with, as he had nothing, he told them, 
with which to keep him warm ; thereupon 
one of the robbers gave him an old jacket, 
and desired him to go about his business 
He had not proceeded far before he heard 
them following him, and, fearing some 
violence, he hid himselfin a hedge, until 
they had passed on ; but when he had 
reached his home, to his pleasing astonish- 
ment he found, in one of the pockets of 
the jacket, 17/. in bank-notes. 

Antiquities.— Lately, some labourers dig- 
ging an old bauk belonging to Mr. French, 
of Castle Camps, found several old coins, 
and a small handsome dagger, apparently 
in a mould of blue clay, they are by anti- 
quariaus attributed to Boadicea, queen 
of Prasagatus, King ofthe lcena, a people 
once inhabiting Sutfolk, Essex, Cambridge- 
shire, and the Isie of Ely, they are con- 
sidered very valuable, and cannot be less 
than 1700 years old, they are now in the 
possession of Mr. French.—( Huntingdon 
Gasette.) 


A short time ago, as some labourers 
were pulling down an old stone staircase, 
at Batsle Abbey, the seat of Sir Godfrey 
Webster, Bart. in Sussex, they found con- 
cealed near the postern, under a stone 
which appeared to be strongly cemented, 
sixteen hundred old silver coins of the 
reigns of Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, 
and King Charles Il. many of them in good 
preservation. They are of various sizes, 
aud said to be intrinsically worth four 
score pounds, but by the antiquary, it is 
thought they will be deemed more valuable. 
Nothing appeared to warrant a conjecture, 
by whom, or for what purpose they were 
thus ceposited. They are, at present, in 
the possession of the Baronet. 

Extraordinary Aquatic Hunt. — Lately, 
a barge containing fifty barrels of turpen- 
tine, sprung a leak, and sunk in the 
Thames, near Blackfriars bridge, so sud- 
denly, that all went to the bottom. In 
about a minute afterwards, up popped a 
barrel, then another, and another, until 
the whole of the barrels rose, and the tide 
being very rapid on the ebb, they floated 
down the river with the greatest velocity ; 
every boat about the place was imme- 
diately manned, and went in chase. The 
sizht afforded much amusement to several 
thousands of spectators on the bridges, 
Several of the barrels were picked up be- 
fore they reached London Bridge, and 
many of them out-stripped the boats until 
they went as far as Deptford. 

The subjects for the Bishop of London's 
two gold medals, of the value of fifteen gui- 
neas each, are.— 

For tue Latin Dissertation, “ Vera 
probatur esse Religio Christiana, eo quod 
Quatuor Evangelista inter se discrepent.” 

For tne Enauisn, “ Every kingdom di- 
rided against itself is brought todesolation."” 
Matt. xii. 25. 

Any member of Christ's college may be 
a candidate.—The dissertatious are to be 
sent to the Master of Christ's college, before 
the Ist of July next. 

Methodists.—At the late Methodist con- 
ference at Bristol, it was stated, that the 
number of Methodists, in England alone, 
had increased more than 12,000 in the last 
year, in the Wesleyan interest only. 

Bishop Bluse, Leeds: F ebruary.—The 
Festival of Bishop Blaze was celebrated 
in this place after an interval of nearly 
twenty seven years, when the wool- 
combers and carpet-weavers marched in 
procession through the principal streets of 
the town, in testimony of their joy and 
gratitude on the returu of a general Peace. 
The company, amounting to about two 
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hundred, met in the yard of the White 
Choth Hall, and proceeded from thence 
soon after pine o'clock in the moruing, at- 
tended by a vast concourse of spectators, 
who greeted them in their progress through 
the town, with loud and reiterated huzzas. 

THE PROCESSION. 

Three Conductors. 
Master Manufacturers on Horseback. 
Nausic. 

The King and Queen. 

Their Guards and Attendants. 
Jason—Golden Fleece—Attendants. 
Bishop Blaze and Chaplain. 
Attendants. 

Shepherd and Shepherdess, 
Shepherd Swatis, &e, 

Foremen and Wool-sorters on Horseback. 
The Comber's Colours, 

The Wool Combers, two and two, with 
ornamented Caps. 

Wool Wigs, and verious coloured slivers, 
Music, 

CARPET WEAVERS. 

Masters on Horseback. 

Dyers, Principal Servants, &c. mounted. 
A handsome Car, 

Decorated with Carpets, and inscribed in 
front, 

“Commerce InpustrRy.” 

W orkmen, two and two. 

A Party of the Third Dragoon Guards. 

This aucient Festival has not been held in 
Leeds since July, 3, 1788, when it was ce- 
Jebrated with great splendour, on occasion 
of passing the Act for prevention of the 
exportation of wool from this country. 

Bishop Blaze, says the ancient legend, 
was Bishop of Sebasta, in Armenia, and 
the founder of the art of combing wool. 
He lived in the third century, and fled 
from the persecution of Dioclesian. 

The story of the Golden Fleece is of 
Grecian origin: it is fabled that, in the 
vicinity of ‘Thebes was a Ram, begotien 
by Neptune, which had a Golden Fleece; 
whereby the riches acquired by manufac- 
ture is meant to be figured. Of Jason, 
another of the personages in this proces- 
sion, the Heathen Mythology says, that 
he was employed to steal away the Golden 
Fleece, and that by the aid of Medea, the 
daughter of the K ing of Colchis, he car- 
ried off the Fleece from the Temple of 
that city, and enriched his own country 
by the precious spoil. Here fiction ends, 
aud reality commences, for by au agency 
more powerful than that of Jason's, Bri- 
tish enterprize and industry, the Golden 
Fieece has lone flourished, and may it 
continue to flourish, in the British Isles !— 
( Leeds Mercury. 
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Extraordinary Turnips.—A_ short time 
since were exhibited in the Market-room, at 
the Royal Oak, Portsea, four white round 
turnips, that grew on a farm at Emsworth, 
weighing when taken out of the ground, 
100 pounds; the largest of them weighed 
27 pounds, and measured three feet four 
and on half inches in circumference. One 
had been taken out of the same field some 
weeks ago, that weighed 32 pounds, and 
measured three feet five inches in circum- 
ference. 

Cautton to Farmers.—It is the common 
practice of many farmers to keep arsenic 
in their houses as a steep for their wheat, 
at the time of sowing. A very unfortunate 
accident happened in consequence, not 
many daysago. A person of the name of 
Monkman, a very opulent and respectable 
farmer, on the Wolds of Yorkshire, ordered 
his foreman to give four of his principal 
draught horses a dose of nitre iu their corn. 
The man by mistake, took a paper of ar- 
senic, which, unknowingly, he gave them 
in a mash, and in the morning the four 
horses, worth nearly 50]. a piece, were 
found dead in the stable. 

A Caution to Millers.—An accident of a 
most serious nature had nearly occurred 
on the extensive premises of Mr. Dely, 
Battle Bridge Mills, Essex, a few days 
ago A friend of Mr. D. wishing to see 
the mills at work, it being nearly dark, 
Mr. Dely took a candle, and held it near 
the hopper, the better to enable his friend 
to see the machinery. The mill was at 
this time going round rapidly, and on the 
cover of the hopper being raised, a cloud 
of dust, and particles, arising from the 
grinding wheat, issued from it, and com- 
ing in contact with the flame of the candle, 
the whole was immediately on fire. The 
man who accompanied Mr. D. and his 

friend, had fortunately sufficient presence 
of mind instantly to close the hopper, and 
stop the mill; the flame thus failing of a 
supply, expired of itself, but not’ till the 
bolting cloths, and cloths on the reels, 
were totally consumed, 

INEXHAUSTIBILITY OF BRITISH COAL 

MINES. 

To form an idea, says Dr. Thomson, of the 
quantity of coal contained in the Newcas- 
tle Coal Formation alone, let us suppose it 
to extend in length from north to south 93 
miles, and that its average breadth is eight 
miles. ‘This makes a surface amounting to 
rather more than 180 square miles, or 
557,568,000 square yards. ‘The utmost 
thickness of all the beds of coal put toge- 
ther does not exceed 44 feet; but there 
are 11 beds not workable, the thickness of 
each amounting only to a few inches. If 
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they be deducted, the amount of the rest 
will be 36 feet or twelve yards. . Perhaps, 
five of the other beds should be struck off, 
as they amount altogether only to six feet, 
and, therefore, at present, are not consi- 

dered as worth working. The remainder 
will be 10 yards; so that the whole coal 
in this formation amounts to 5,575,080,000 
cubie yards. How much of this is already 
removed by mining, | do not kuow ; but 
the Newcastle collieries have been wrought 
for so many years to an enormous extent, 

that the quantity already mined must be 
considerable.—I conceive the quautity of 
coals exported yearly from this formation, 
exceeds two millions of chaldrons; for the 
county of Durham alone exports 1} mil- 
liou. A chaldron weighs 14 ton; so that 
28 millions of tons of coal are annually 

raised in these counties out of this forma- 
tion.—Now, a ton of coal is very nearly 
one cubic yard; so that the yearly loss 
from mining amounts to 2S millions, or 
(adding a third for waste) to 37 millions 
of yards, According to this statement, 

the Newcastle coals may be mined to the 
present extent for 1500 years before they 
be exhausted. But from this number we 
must deduct the amount of the years du- 
ring which, they have been already 
wrought. We need not be afraid, then, of 
any sudden injury to Great Britain from 
the exhaustion of the coal mines. It is 
necessary to keep in mind likewise, that ] 
have taken the greatest thickness of 
the coal beds.—Now, as this thickness is 
far from uniform, a considerable deduction 
(1 should conceive one-third of the whole 

must be made in order to obtain the me 
dium thickness ; so that we may state in 
round vumbers that this formation, at thu 
present rate of waste, will supply coal for 
1000 years; but its price will be conti 

nually on the increase, on account of the 
continually increasing expence of mining. 

SCOTLAND. 

The proposed Bill fur establishing Trial 
by Jury in Civil Cases, in Scotland, was 
taken into consideration lately by the 
Faculty of Advocates, who determined 
that the unanimity of the Jury was not 
necessary, but that cases might be decided 
by a majority of the empainelled. 

IRELAND. 

Extraordinary Crop of Potatoes.—At a 
late meeting of the Agricultural Society « 
the couuty of Waterford, in Ireland, a Si/- 
ver Medal was awarded to ‘Thomas 
M*‘Dougall, Esq. of Grange, city of Wa- 
terford, for the best:crop of drilled Potatoes, 
with the annexed observation on this par- 
ticular premium: “ The Commitfée can- 
not avoid publishing the extraordinary 
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produce of Mr. MDougall's crop of Pota- 
toes, which in size and weight has proved 
the superiority of Drill Husbandry. The 
Red apples produced 242 barrels to the 
acre, being 27 tons, 16 stone, 4ibs. ‘This, 
at the present Dublin price, amounts to 
126/. 9s. Sd. Being dug under the inspec- 
tion of the Judges, it can be verified on 
oath.” 

We should have hesiteted to give this on 
anonymous authority, but the respecta- 
bility of the three Gentlemen who wit- 
nessed the lifting of the crop, Dr. Wallis, 
of Waterford, the Rev. E. Huut, of Jer- 
point, and Joha Sherlock, Esq. both of the 
County Kilkenny, commands implicit be- 
lief. We, therefore, lay before our readers, 
for instruction as well as information, Mr. 
M‘Dougall’s own account of the culture of 
this wonderful crop :— 

The field had prodaced four successive 
Corn crops, taken off it, without manure, 
by Matthew Power, the former occupying 
tenant. It was, consequently, extremely 
foul and poor. In October, 1815, it was 
limed with 120 barrels (the field containing 
2 acres, 1 rood, and 13 perches), and 
ploughed. In March, 1814, it was cross 
ploughed, well harrowed, and cleared of 
couch and stones. In the middle of April, 
it was again ploughed, in order to obtain 
an even surface, and well harrowed. The 
manure was then drawn from the farm- 
yard and sheds (mosily long dung), and 
laid in rows at twenty-one feet distance. 
On the sth of May following, the drills 
were opened at three feet distance, and the 
sets planted at eightinches asunder. The 
mauure was thrown over the Potatoes, aud 


Ieee drills clesed in two days, the entire 

having been plauted by six men. in 
| el eleven or twelve days afterwards, the drills 
| were harrowed flat with the back of the 
harrow. When the shoots were about two 
{it eho ve ground, the earth was taken 
rom es, aud ina week after thrown 
the plauts by a small Scotch plough. 
| Phe hand hoe was then used between the 
plants. As the plants advauced, another 
earth was given with the double mould- 
board plough; and, as they now became 
luxuriant, another earth was taken from 
the bottom of the drill, and the double 
mould-board plough again used, which in 
ove day completed the work. The tillage 
being now finished, the head lands were 
cropped with Savoy and Broccoli plants. 
The crop was as productive as the appear- 
ance p oe ed, amounting to 212 barrels of 
| Red-ap p! P iatoes to the acre ‘very few 
small oues in the field), being 27 tons, 16 
stone, andAlbs. which at the preseyt Dub- 
lin price amouists te 


1204. Ys, ad, per acre 
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The Gatherer. 


NO. V. NEW SERIES. 


“ J am but a Gatherer and Dealer in other 
Men’s Stuff.” 


Marriaces, By Postine Bits, at Paris. 

The late change in affairs in the land of 
gallantry and intrigue, is likely to banish 
the recollection of what France, especially 
its metropolis, was, under the revolutionary 
regime. Curiosity may find gratification 
in enquiring the manners and conduct 
of atime so extraordinary. Not the least 
singular institution in that eventful era 
were marriage offices, of which there were 
three or four, which stuck up weekly 
broad sheets in the most public places, to 
meet every eye. That they drew crowds 
of readers will easily be believed, especially 
while they could boast of novelty; but this 
among that volatile people could not long 
continue. A very curious article might be 
composed from a perfect collection of these 
advertisements ;—but, as probably a per- 
fect collection does not exist, we must ac- 
cept of such as have been preserved by 
travellers, of which we annex a specimen, 
not for the amusement of our readers, at 
this time, only, but for the edification and 
belief of future generations. 

A Young Lady’s description of herself. 

A young lady, aged eighteen, fresh end 
beautiful as a new blown flower, and en- 
dowed with all the graces and talents 
which increase the charms of beauty, but 
without fortune, in consequence of disasters 
which have happened to her parents, is 
offered by them to a man of sensibility 
who would share with her a decent ex- 
istence. 

A Young Lady desires a Batchelor. 

A young lady, in the spring of her age, 
living with her father who has no other 
child, desires to be united in marriage to a 
bachelor of mature age, who unites a de- 
cent income to a person full of health. 
The lady is of the most agreeable appear- 
ance, and possesses, in the second degree 
of perfection, vocal and instrumental music. 
Her father will leave her an income of be- 
tween two and three thousand francs. 

A Widow proposes.a third Marriage. 

A lady, aged thirty-four, having no chil- 
dren, although the widow of a second hus- 
band, possessing fifty thousand francs in 
ready money, and moveables to the 
amount of ten thousand, wisies to try a 
third marriage, and take for a husbanda ba- 
chelor between forty and forty-five, with 
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an established trade, valned between eighty * 


and one hundred thousaud franes. 
A Bachelor of Sixty describes the Lady whom 
he wishes to marry. 

A bachelor, aged sixty, but as fresh and 
healihy as possible at his age, having a 
character and education which render him 
still amiable in society, desires to marry a 
lady between the age of twenty and thirty- 
five, of an agreeable person, that is to say, 
a genteel figure, regular features, beautiful 
eyes, a pretty mouth, adorned with fair 
teeth well arranged and very white, in 
fine a rosy complexion, and free of all bo- 
dily defects. This bachelor will pay no 
attention to fortune, his own being fully 
sufficient to procure for a beloved compa- 
nion all the comforts that a solid education, 
virtuous soul, and grateful heart can re- 
quire 

It might include some amusement, but 
possibly much more pain, could we trace 
the eventful consequences of connections 
formed by this hap-hazard process. Were 
the majority, or the average, happy or mi- 
serable, or indifferent? were the tempers 
and inclinations matched by this publi- 
city, more or less suited, or suitable, to 
each other, than by the more common 
course of personal attachment ?— Similar 
jvings are known, among us in England, 
a'so, but from their infrequency we con- 
clude that they furnish no great matters of 
boasting to the votaries of blind Cupid, and 
equally blind Hymen. 

COMMISSIONS TO A MODERN CONJUROR. 

Aimong the most incorrigible of rogues 
are those who deal in destiny and consult 
the stars There must be something ex- 
tremely amusiug as well as profitable in 
this species of supernatural knowledge, 
otherwise the practitioners would not fol- 
low it. Perhaps the pleasure of detecting 
ihe weakuess of others is too great to be 
easily relinquished ; that such weakness is 
the great strength of the art, has been ma- 
nifested in a thousand instances: to which 
may be added those discovered on the ap- 
prehension and conviction—for the fourth 
or fifth time—of a learned horoscopist of 
considerable celebrity, and as is rumoured, 
of more than equal depravity. 

Foy, an officer of Marlborough-street, 
apprehended the learned Chaldean in his 
house, at 64, King-strect, Scho. He found 
in the prisoner's Jodgings two slates 
covered with as/rological diagrams, calcu- 
lated to resolve all the extraordinary phases 
in the lives of love-sick maidens, and 
sighing swains; besides these, a pro- 
digious number of letters from females of 
respectable families, consulting this Chief 
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of the Mugi as to their present thoughts 

and future fortunes ; of which our readers 

may take fhe two following as a sample:— 
“ Half-past ten o'clock at night. 

“ Was the money | now think on given 
to man or woman ?—An early answer will 
eblige your's, &c.” 

“ Twelve o'clock at night. 

“ Does the person I now think on, also 
think on me? and if he does, whether fa- 
vourably or otherwise ?—Many thanks for 
your former kind answers.” 

What folly! in this present enlightened 
era: A. D, 1815.!! 

PROPOSED PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
HOLY LAND. 

Basle, Feb. $—The Duke of Holsteim-Eu- 
tin (late King of Sweden) is determined to 
undertake a voyage tothe Holy Land. He 
has already obtamed the necessary per- 
mission from the Grand Seigneur, and 
has pablished in French the following or- 
dinance :— 

“We make known by these presents, 
that the Ottoman Porte has given us per- 
mission to visit the Holy City. One of 
our wishes is now accomplished; it was the 
most ardent object since our youth, and at 
a time when we saw not the possibility of 
effecting it. We had a secret presentiment 
that Divine Providence one day destined us 
to make this pilgrimage. In directing our 
steps towards Jerusalem, it would be an 
eternal reproach did we not inform the 
Christian world of this our resolution, 
that we may hope to find ourselves accom- 

anied by brothers of our holy religion. 

he following are our conditions to those 
who may wish to accompany us. We in- 
vite among the nations of Europe, ten 
brothers, to accompany us to Jerusalem; 
that is to say, one Englishman, one Dane, 
one Spaniard, an Hungarian, a Dutchman, 
a Frenchman, an inhabitant of Holstein- 
Eutin, an Italian, a Russian, and a Swiss :— 

Ist. Each of them must be provided 
with a certificate from his diocese, attest- 
ing the purity of his views. 

2nd. The place of rendezvous shall be 
Trieste—the time on the 24th next June. 

$rd. Those who play ou any instrument, 
if it be portable, shall take it with them. 

4th. Each shall be provided with 4,000 
florius of Augsbourg, or at least 2,000, to 
make the outfit for the journey, and to form 
a common bank. 

5th. Each shall have in his service a 
domestic, provided he be a Christian, and 
of good morals. 

6th. The brothers shall take a dress not 
bespeaking magnificence or prodigality. 
Their beard shail be allowed to grow, as 
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a proof of their firm resolution ; and they 
shall regard it as an honour to bear the 
name of the Black Brothers. The cos- 
tume, armament, equipment, and holy COR- 
vention, shall be definitively fixed at 
Trieste. 

7th. The servants’ dress, grey and black, 
shall be equally arranged at ‘Trieste. 

8th. The last time for admission into 
this union, shall be on the 24th June. As 
soon as that day shall have expired, the 
public will be informed if the number be 
complete. 

Oth. Those who shall have eutered into 
this union shall publish their names in the 
Gazettes of their several countries, as well 
as in that of Frankfort on the Maite; 
and inform us at the same time by letter, 
addressed to the Editor of the German 
Gazette at Frankfort. 

Done at Basle, the 27th January, 

1815, of the Christian Era. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, 
Duke of Holstein-Eutin. 


*.* Duelling has never that we know of” 


been reckoned legal or honorable; but those 
who affect to be most the friends of the 
custom, defend it as a necessary evil; am 
evil to be resorted to in extreme cases only. 
In fact, itis one remain of a barbarous age: 
yet it has not even the glare of chivalry to 
recommend it; much less can it be tole- 
rated by Christianity. We consider the 
following card, therefore, as a curiosity. 
If the writer were not ashamed of his trade, 
as manufacturer of duelling pistels, he might 
in decency have been ashamed of annexing 
any thing referring to what is Christian # 
His Christia® name, truly! what a contra- 
diction to Christianity is the manufacture 
of duelling pistols, warrauted to shoo 
point blank at ten paces! Is not such a 
man, in case of murder, an accessary before 
the fact? The card is as follows : 


To Sportsmen. 

Jun. 
Manvuracturer or Fowuine Pieces, 
anp Due tine Pistots 
WARRANTED TO SHOOT POINT BLANK 
AT TEN PACES. 

Gratefully acknowledging the favours of 
the Nobility and Gentry, begs leave most 
respectfully to inform them, that there 
being a great number of Fowling Pieces 
and Pistols of an inferior make and dan- 
gerous construction, with simply the name 
of —_——— affixed to them, to delude the 
public, gentlemen are hereby respectfully 
informed, that they may immediately de- 
tect the imposition by their having ne 
initial letter to signify the Curisrran 
name. 
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HINTS, PLANS, and PROCEEDINGS 
or 


MBenebolence. 


Homo sum: 


Humanum nihil a me alienum putos 


Prorosep Epition or tur New Tes- 
TAMENT IN ['RENCH, FoR THe Use or 
Carnotics. 


We lately gave some account of the sue- 
cessful exertions of M. Leo, at Paris, in 
completing a Stereotype Edition of the 
New Testament, for gratis distribution, of 
Dr. Ostervald’s translation into French; 
consequently adapted for Protestants :—to 
this we added a notice of the same Gentle- 
man’s intention to print the Old Testament ; 
also, in the same form, and for the same 
purpose. It seems that this particular was 
premature ; and that the immediate object 
of M. Leo's planus is the compietion of a 
Stereotype edition of the French transla- 
tion of the New Testament by le Maitre de 
Sacy, for the use of the Catholics in France. 

As M. Leo is at present in London, we 
are desirous of giving to his intentions as 
much publicity as possidle. Such under- 
takings are specimens of that return of good 
for evil, which we hope will always dis- 
tinguish our country. France has done her 
utmost to destroy us; now will we do our 
utmost to raise that afflicted and perverted 
people from the depth of moral depravity 
and misery, into which they are sunk ;--- 
to raise them to some notions of the true 
moral dignity of man, and the real glory of 
a Christian nation. Could we see this dis 
position prevail, we shou!d trust that one 
great cause of animosity and. bickering 
would cease ; and we should expect a peace 
among nations, heretofore unexauipled, and 
indeed always reckoned hopeless. 

It may be a satisfaction to the patrons of 
piety and benevolence to know to what 
purposes their former contributions have 
been appiied ; for which reason we insert 
M. Leo's Report of the Progress and ul- 
timate State of his Finances. 

Receipts. 

Sum total of voluntary dona- 
tions received, according to a 
list of subscribers annexed 

Expencrs. 

Bill of M. Firmin Didot, the 
printer, for the execution of the 
Stereotype plates, the printing 
a pumber for circulation, bind- 
ing and boarding copies, &c. 10,070 75 


Francs 
15,353 09 


Bill of the same printer, for 
printing and stumps of the Pro- 
spectus, and for duties paid to 
the Directors of the bookselling 
trade, in Paris, for a mark, &c. 799 75 
Bill for stationary, binding, &c. 1,814, 07 


Total Expeace 12,684, 57 
Remaining francs 2,668, 52 
This sum M. Leo has deposited in the 

hands of the Consisturies of the Lutheraa 
and Reformed churches, at Paris; for the 
purpose of assisting in a new impression 
from the same plates of the New Testa- 
ment, which will not cost in the same pro- 
portion as the first: the workingonly, and 
the paper, being the chief sifbsequent ex- 
pense. 

M. Leo has made no charge on the fund 
for any part of his expeaces diring a stay 
of three years, at Paris; for his labour of 
superintendency, for postage of ietters, for 
extra-biading to a small number of copies, 
&c. although these ilems taken together, 
amount to something considérable. 

The first impression from these Stereos 
type plates, was in number 1050; and has 
been distributed among the respectable 
contributors, in order that each might pos- 
sess a proof of the success of the enterprize, 
and the fruit of his labours. Among the 
list of Subscribers, we see with pleasure 
(after their entry into Paris) Lord Cath- 
cart, the hing of Prussia, the Emperor. of 
Russia, and many visitors to the metro- 
polis of France. ‘The pious in other coun- 
tries, Holland, &c. have not been wanting 
in their exertions. ‘The British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society voted 5001}. in support 
of this uncertaking anc its object. 

The writer of the articie on the subjcet 
of the suppression of Female Prostitution, 
discussed as a most eminent instance of na- 
tional and individual benevolence, could it 
be accomplished, desires to add some further 
hints ou the Museo. formerly established 
in Hojland. Notwithstanding what was 
curreutly said of the superimtendancy of 
these tcmpies of Cytherea, by the magis- 
trate, they were the scenes of rapiue. and 


delusion in every form. ‘Those who .were . 


unpractised in their mancuvres were, above 
all, the prey of the inmates iu those houses; 
and a few nights of excess and riot effec- 
tually dissipated the rewards of many years 
of industry, or adventure, as has been ofteny 
felt by seafaring men. Among others 
one ivstence is striking. A captain ofa 
ship which had recently entered the port 
of Amsterdam, after a long voyage, had 
brought with him a trank containing gold 
dust, to the value of eighty thousand florms: 
---say 6,0001. He took up his abode in one 
ofthese and was gradually strip- 
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ped of the whole of his property, till there 
was not a grain of his gold dust left. Te 
was inveigled to do this, aud to do that : to 
make such a present, and to supply such a 
want: for which pretences ever new 
sprung up, momentarily, till he found him- 
self involved in poverty; and the victim 
of his own crime and imprudence, beyond 
recovery. A few weeks sufficed to strip 
him of all his accumulations, the rewards 
of toil, danger, and bravery. 

Among other contrivances used in these 
places of resort, one was a trick played by 
combination between the waiters and the 
women: scarcely did any one, a sailor 
especially, enter the public room without 
paying this fine for his imprudence. Hav- 
ing fixed on the party who was to be 
cheated, and plied him with as much drink 
as the plan required, they took an oppor- 
tunity, when out of the room, to pay the 
soles of their shoes with a thick coat of tal- 
low; and inticing the seaman to a display 
of his wealth, contrived to make him draw 
from his pocket a handful of ducats; in- 
tending, it may be supposed, to pay his 
reckoning. Surrounded by the female 
harpies, one of them, as if in frolic, or by 
accident, touched his hand, and scattered 
all his gold on the floor; at that momeut, 
those who were in the plot rushed to the 
place, and rendered wonderful assistance in 
picking up the coin; but having previously 
trod on the thickest scattering of it, they 
carried off more or fewer, according to 
their dexterity on the soles properly, greased: 
not seldom, the greater part was lost to the 
mariner, having formed attachments, totally 
unsuspected by him, and not to be disco- 
vered till after he had quitted the room, 
and found aljl further search unavailing. 

The port of London has witnessed tricks 
still more adroit; but then, these resorts 
were not supposed to be placed under the 
investigation of the magistrates. Certainly 
the magistrates did not know of such co- 
zenage at Amsterdam.---But these instances 
prove, that no police whatever could pre- 
serve the imprudent from ruin and destruc- 
tion. A lesson this, proper to be read to 
the incautious and headstrong; and per- 
haps, still more proper for the considera- 
tion of whoever undertakes the benevolent 
purpose of ridding society from such pests 
and scourges. 

By an inadvertence of the Printer, the re- 
Serence of the Poeiry adduced in our last, 
was omitted : it should have been to a unique 
black letter volume, reported by Dr. Beloe, 
in his Anecdotes of Literature and scarce 
Books, vol. 1. The work is entituled, 
Cock Lereil’s Vote." 
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OF EMINENT AND REMARKABLE PERSONS, 
DECEASED. 1814. 


Joun Beaumont, Esq. — Registrar of 
the Royal Humane Society. This vene- 
rable and worthy man who was descended 
from the ancient family of the Beaumonts 
of Whitley in Yorkshire, was bred to the 
profession of his father, an eminent Apothe- 
cary in Uenrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
(where he was born Sept. 12, 1733,) and 
commenced business in 1758, in Villiers+ 
street in the Strand. In 1774, Mr. Beau- 
mount wasoue of the first members, who as- 
sociated with Dr. Hawes and Dr. Cogan, in 
the formation of the Humane Society.— 
Ile accepted the important but gratuitous 
office of a Medical Assistant; and shortly 
afterward was twice honourably gratified, 
by being presented witha Menat of the 
Society, for two remarkable cases of acci- 
dent in the river Thames near Hungerford- 
stairs, in which the lives of two valuable 
members of society were happily restored. 
Mr. Beaumont, subsequently, attended more 
than rouR HUNDRED cases, either alone, 
or with other Medical Assistants, carefully 
employing the usual means for recovery, and 
generally with success. These great exer- 
tions were the more praise-worthy, as, m 
the infancy of the [lumane Society, the 
bare attempt at resuscitation was encoun- 
tered both with ridicule and opposition. Tn 
1794 Mr. Beaumont was appointed Regis- 
trarand Secretary of the Royal Humane So- 
ciety, in the room of Dr. Hawes, who was 
chosen Treasurer; and after the death of 
that lamented friend, in 1808, paid the re- 
wards adjudged by the Managers to the se- 
veral claimants who had been active and 
useful in the preservation of life—In 1802, 
it may be added, Mr. Beaumout was elect- 
ed a Member of the Society for the Encot- 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Coni- 
merce; and was a useful attendant at their 
public meetings and Committees; as he 
was also on the Committee of the So- 
ciety for the Relief of Widows and Orphans 
of Medical men.— Modest and unassuming 
in his general habits of life, Mr. Beau- 
mont never was ambitious or anxiots 
to become a public character. Keimy ofa 
domestic turn, he confined himse!f to the 
practice of his profession, which he pursu- 
ed for the very long period of 56 years, 
with the strictest punctuality and integrity ; 
and which enabled him to bring up a large 
family, with comfort to himself, and the 
approbation of his relatives and friends. 


He died Nov, 1814, in his 82d. year. 
2K 
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Sept. 17. The Bey or Tunis. It was 
the last day of Ramadan (the Mahometan 
Lent), and this Prince had fasted 24 hours. 
He was surrounded by the Grandees of the 
Regency and his courtiers, who had as- 
sembled all the bards to celebrate the last 
day of the Ramadan. He shewed no ap- 
pearance of indisposition; when he sud- 
deoly fainted and expired, without convul- 
sions or any symptoms of pain. He was 
57 years of age, and had reigned 32. All 
‘the Princes of the family were immediately 
convoked; and Sadi Ottoman, the brother 
of the deceased Bey, was that very night 
declared his successor. He assumed the 
reins of government without any obstacle. 
The funeral of the Bey was ceiebrated on 
the 17th with much ceremony, On the 
same day Sadi Ottoman was saluted Bey of 
Tunis by the Divan and the Diplomatic 
Body. It is said that the new Bey is indo- 
Jent, and rather remarkable for his tacitur- 
nity; but of a mild and pacific disposition. 


At Pimlico, Josern Braman, Esq. Dec. 9. 
As an engineer and mechanist, this name is 
so well known to the world, as to render 
unnecessary any comment on the profound 
abilities displayed by Mr. Bramah in the 
line of his profession: the productions of his 
genius are duly appreciated, and will re- 
main a theme for admiration and applause, 
while the Arts and Sciences are patronized. 
He had an acute, compreheusive, and dis- 
cerning mind, which made him almost im- 
mediately master of the most difficult sub- 
jects; and he had a peculiar facility and 
force of expression, which gave him a vast 
eer in all matters under discussion 

is arguments seldom failed to convince; 
and his mode of reasoning being always 
wusophisticated, served to stamp them with 
a character of uncommon value. Integrity 
marked all his actions; and his society was 
courted by persons of the highest talent and 
conditions. His religious habits, his prac- 
tical piety and morality, his humanity and 
active benevolence, entitle him to a place 
in the hearts of good men, who must re- 
gard his loss as a public calamity. It is at 
once pleasing and cousolitary to know that 
his death was as easy as his life had been 
exemplary, and that he sunk into eternity, 
serene and happy, loving and beloved, sur- 
ae by his whole family, and sincerely 
ameited by a large and respectable circle 
of friends, 


At Newport Pagnell, Bucks, in his 76th 
year, Rev. W. But, the highly-respected 
minister of the Independeut congregation 
of Projestaut Dissenters in that town, over 
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which he presided more than half a century 
with singular ability and success. He was 
for several years the tutor of au academy 
for the education of young men for the mi- 
uistry, for which a vigorous understanding, 
enlarged and improved by extensive learn- 
ing, and a benevolent disposition, united 
with rational and fervent piety, peculiarly 
qualified him. 


Rev. Tuomas Cuarues, B. A. at Bala, 
aged 59, whose extensive aud gratuitous mi- 
nisterial labours, in North and South Wales, 
during the last thirty years, had justly en- 
deared him to the religious public. He 
was the reviver of the Circulating Charity- 
schools, and a most active promoterof Sun- 
day-schoo!s, both for children and adults ; 
the happy etfects of which he had lived ta 
witness in their moral benefits t» society at 
large, and the pramotioa of vital religion 
throughout the principality. ili 


May 3, 1814. On his voyage to India 
with six Missionaries intended for Ceylon 
and Java, Rev, Tnomas Coxe, LL D. a 
very zealous and able divine, and most 
excellent man. Dr. Coke was born at Bre- 
con in Wales, educated at Jesus College, 
Oxford, and entered into orders in the Es- 
tablished Church. During the last forty 
years he most zealously and disinte- 
restedly devoted himself to the Christian 
ministry in the connexion of the late Mr. 
John Wesley; by whom at the termination 
of the Revolutionary war, he was appointed 
a superintendant of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in America. For the last 28 
years he discharged, with unremitting dili- 
gence, the extensive duties of General Su- 
perintendant of the Methodist Missions ; 
which so warmly engaged his active and 
and incessant energies, that he many times 
crossed the Atlantic, visiting the West Ip- 
dia Islands, and trayelling through the 
United States. 

In Parliament Place, Westminster, Aug. 
14, aged 85, Enwarp Hussey Detavat, 
Esq. of Seaton-Delaval, Northumberland, 
and Dodington, Lincolnshire; Fellow of the 
Royal Society, of the Royal Societies of 
Upsal and Gottingen, of the Institute of 
Bologna, and of the Literary and lhiloso- 
phieal Society of Manchester, &e. He 
was the author of several learned works, 
and valuable discoveries in Optics and ex- 
perimental Philosophy.—The Ancestor of 
the very ancieut family of Delaval came 
into England with William the Conqueror, 
to whom he was nearly related, whose 
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standard he bore at the battle of Hastings, 
and was by that monarch rewarded for his 
services with the Barony of Seaton-Delaval, 
Northumberland. 

In Arlington-street, Camden-town, July 
25, Mr. Cuartes Disvrin, a celebrated 
song-writer. He had few equals, for the 
number and merit of his compositions; they 
amount toupwards of 1200. The influence 
of his songs on our gallant tars has long 
been known, and probably has contributed 
much to stimulate their heroism, and incu!- 
cate submission to the hardships of their 

rofession, and to the will of Providence. 

lis “ Poor Jack” is a striking and popular 
example. He possessed considerable merit 
as a Dramatic Writer, and in the earlier 
part of his life, as an actor: his Mungo has 
never been equalled. His conduct mani- 
fested the too frequent improvidence of ge- 
nius; chiefly manifested in too expensive a 
style of living; for he was not a gamester, 
nor addicted to the bottle.—He has left a 
wife and daughter, with nothing but the 
regret of his loss. His long-continued ill- 
ness renders his death a relief under such 
severe sufferings and hopeless privation. 

In Trinity-college, Dublin, by shooting 
himself, the Right Hon. Trtomas Lorp 
Frrencn, Baron of Castle Ffrench, co. Gal- 
way, and a Baronet, a Trustee of the Royal 
College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. The 
melancholy event is ascribed to the per- 
plexities arising from the late failure of the 
banking-house in which his lordship was 
concerned. The body was found stretched 
on the floor, with a pistol in each hand, the 
fore-fingers of which were applied to the 
triggers. It was the left hand pistol he had 
used, which he applied to the left temple, 
and the ball passed through the head. An 
inquest was held Dec. 10th: circumstantial 
and concurrent testimony of many respect- 
able witnesses, proved the unsound state of 
his Lordship’s mind; and the Jury found 
“ that the late Lord Ffrench came by his 
death by discharging a pistol, loaded with 
ball, through his head, being at the same 
time in a state of insanity.” The late Lord 
Ffrench succeeded his father, Sir Charles 
F french, bart. in 1784, in the title of Baro- 
net; and, Dec. 8, 1805, the Peerage of 
Ffrench devolved on him, as representative 
of hismother, Rose Baroness Ffrench in her 
own right.—The Barony deyolves to his 
eldest son, the Hon. Charles Ffrench, now 
Lord Ffrench. 


Mr. Owen Jones, furrier, in Upper 
Thames-street, aged 7 4, through life, a great 
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admirer and promoter of the Welsh lan- 
guage, and patron of such individuals aw 
exerted themselves in the various titerary 
pursuits tending to throw lustre on the his- 
tory aud Manners of Wales. He was at the 
expence of publishing all the antient poetry 
and various documents of history, in 3 vols. 
of the Archaiology of Wales; the entire 
works of David ap Gwillim; and others. 
He also caused transcripts (regularly ar- 
ranged) to be made of all the unpablished 
poetry down to the close of the 17th centu- 
ry, comprising about 60 quarto volumes. 
In 1772, Mr. Jones and several others of 
congenial minds formed the Gwyneddigion 
(or Cambrian) Society ; their object was, 
to patronize and encourage the bards of 
Wales, and to study the ancient British 
language, also to sing with the harp. They 
called several cisteddvods, or meetings of the 
bards, in different parts of Wales; andthose 
who produced the best poems on a given 
subject, were rewarded with handsome sil- 
ver medals, &c. Mr. Jones has always 
been cousidered as the father of the society, 
and he was universally respected and be- 
loved by the members. He lately pur- 
chased some land, near the spot where he 
was born, and built an excellent house on 
it, which he bequeathed to his son, with a 
request that it may be always kept in the 
family. He has left a widow and three 
children. 

At Paris, suddenly, aged 60, Baron 
Muncnuavusen,the travellerso celebrated for 
the accuracy aud probability of bis narra- 
tions, and hitherto considered as a fictious 
character. The Journal de Paris of the 23d 
August gives an account of his death, and 
laments the loss which the Republic of let- 
ters has suffered. Baron Augustus de 
Munchausen was chamberlain to the King 
of Prussia, great cordon of the order of 
Dannebroc, and designated successor to the 
commander of the order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. He was born at Bouverie, of an illus- 
trious family. 

Tur Ear or Miyto was the eldest son 
of Sir George Elliot, Bart. of Minto, in 
Scotland, who held severally high offices 
in the State, and died in 1777.-——Lord 
Minto's early education was private. In 
1768 he was admitted a Gent. Commoner 
of Christ Church, Oxford; on quitting 
Christ Church he became a Member of the 
Society of Lincoln's Inn, aud was called to 
the Bar: but on his Father's death he left 
that profession. In January 1777, he mar- 
ried Miss Amyand, eldest daughter of Sir 


George Amyand, by whom he has left 
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three sons and three danghters, having 
lost one son, William, a lieutenant in the 
Navy, who died ou his passage home from 
India in 1811.—In 1776, Mr. Eliiot was 
chosen to represent in Parliament the bo- 
rouzh of Morpeth; and gave evident proofs 
of his talents, as a debater and a man of bu- 
siness. In 1784, on the death of Mr. Corue- 
wall, he was proposed as Speaker in oppo- 
sition to Mr. William (now Lord) Gren- 
ville, the Government Candidate. In 1793, 
he was sent out as one of H. M. Commis- 
siouers to Toulon, in order, jointly with 
Visc. Hood, to concert such measures as 
might best preserve that town with its fleet 
and arsenal. When, in 1794, Toulon was 
retaken, he was nominated Viceroy of “or- 
sica; and coutinued to exercise that office 
with great ability, until the evacuation of 
that island, which difficult operation was, 
by his care and attention, effected without 
loss. His Majesty was pleased, in October, 
797, to raise him te the digmty of the 
Lord Minto’s speech in the 
Jouse of Lords in support of the Union 
with Ireland which measure he strongly 
approved of had considerable effect, and 
was much admired even by those from 
whom he differed. Ear'y in 1799, Lord 
Minuto received his appointment »s Envoy 
Extroordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Court of Vienna, where he re- 
sided, and ably executed the duties of this 
very important mission, uoti! the end of the 
ear 1801. On the change of Adminis- 
a. in 1806, Lord Minto filled for a 
hort time the office of Presideut of the 
Board of “ontroul; in the autumn of that 
year, at the earnest desire of the then Mi- 
nistry, he accepted the appointment of Go- 
yernor-Geueral of Bengal, and embarked 
for India in February 1807. He filled this 
high and difficult station with the greatest 
judgmeut and ability; his immediate at- 
tention was turned towards the financial 
and ovomical arrangements of the coun- 
try ; the regulating these, and the security 
in which he placed the Indian empire by 
operations on the froutier, were uot the 
feast important of his measures. Iv quell- 
ing the mutiny in the Coast Army, he 
‘evinced much prudence, temper, and firm- 
ness; but his administration was rendered 
more conspicuously brilliant by well-con- 
certed expeditions against the Isles of 
France and Bourbon in 1810, and agaiust 
Java in 1811. The whole merit of the 
plan, and its successful termination, were 
exclusively due to Lord Minto's zeal, acti 
vity, and perseverance. He ac ompanied 
the «xpedition against Java; and by his 
presence ‘not only materially contributed 


to its early surrender, but also to the main-: 
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tenance of harmony in all the departments 
connected with the undertaking, and to 
conciliate the inhabitants after the sur- 
render. For these eminent services he re- 
ceived the thanks of both Houses of Par- 
liament, and in February 1813, was pro- 
moted to an Earldom. Lord Minto re- 
turned from his government of Bengal in 
May 1814, in apparent health; but after 
a short residence in Londou, alarming 
symptoms of decline begau to shew them- 
selves: they increased so rapidly as to 
baffle all medical skill: and he died at 
Stevenage, on hig way to Scotland, on 
Tuesday, June 2ist. in the 63d year of his 
age. Minto’s manners were mild and 
pleasant—his conversation was naturally 
playful --but he could make it serious and 
instructive. He displayed both in speaking 
and in writing great purity of language, 
with ap uncommon degree of perspicuity 
in his mode of expression and reijation. 
fe was an elegant scholar, 2 good linguist, 
and well versed both in ancient and in mo- 
dern history. 
Sanver Jacnson Prart, Esq. died Oct. 
4, 1814, at his apartments in Colmore-row, 
Birmingham. He was descended from a 
very respect «ble family; his father, it is be- 
lieved, having been High-Sheriff of Hunt- 
ingdonshire ; and was born at St. Ives, Dec. 
25, 1749. Mr. Pratt commenced his lite- 
rary course very early in life, under the 
name of Courteney Melmoth. The first of 
his productions was “ The tears of Genius, 
occasioned by the Death of Dr. Goldsmith, 
1775," whose poetical works are the mode} 
of his own. Elis poerg of “ Sympathy” has 
passed through many editions. Having es- 
tablished a fame by his Poems and Novels, 
he threw off his assumed name. His re- 
putation increased by his succeeding pro- 
ductious; and he became one of the most 
prolific writers of his day: his works 
strongly tend to promote fhe interests of 
benevolence aud virtue. His chief error 
was not knowing how to rein his imagina- 
tion; and, therefore, his sentiments were 
sometimes weakened by tedious extent. 
His first novel, “ Liberal Opinions upon 
Animals, Man, and Providence,” 1775, &e. 
w.s published in detached voiames, which 
were eagerly perused as they appeared... 
His “ Sheustone-Green,” “ Emma Corbett,” 
“The Pupil.of Pleasure, or the New Sys- 
tem {Lord Chesterfield’s] illustrated,” have 
passed through many editions, and are 
likely to preserve their station. His “ Glean- 
ings,” and “ Cottage Pictures,” have been 
admired ; bat the former are certainly ex- 
tended to excess. Mr. Pratt was intimately 
connected with many distinguished cha- 
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racters of our times. Dr. Hawkesworth 
was one of Mr. Pratt's most intimate friends ; 
and he wrote a tragedy entitled “ The Fai: 
Circassian, 1780,” founded ov the novel of 
“ Almoran and Hamet,” written by the 
former, it was represented with consider- 
able success, at Drury-lane Theatre, and 
the heroine was performed by the pre- 
sent Countess of Derby. He wrote 
many other dramas.—Mr. Pratt was for a 
short time in the Church, during which he 

ubhshed a beautiful elegy, entitled “The 
Partridges,” which is found in all collec- 
tions of fugitive poetry. He afterwards ven- 
tured to perform Hamlet at Coveut-garden 
in 1774, but not with such success as to 
tempt him to adopt the profession of an 
actor, though he was followed and admired 
asa public reader. He then entered into 
a partnership with a bookseller at Bath, 
but he found a shop little congenial to his 
disposition and habits, and therefore soon 
relinquished the connexion. The early life 
of Mr. Pratt was marked bysuch indiscre- 
tions as too frequently accompany genius, 
obliged to subsist by its own labours; but 
he was always ready to employ his efforts 
in the service of humanity, aud was parti- 
cularly zealous in the cause of unfriended 
talents; witness his “Specimens of the 
Poetry of Joseph Blackett.” No man 
was more exempt from envy; he had his 
errors, but malice or ill-nature cannot justly 
be impated to him. 


At Olney, Rev. Joun Surerirrer, 39 
years pastor of the Baptist congregation 
there. He was a man of a most excellent 
spirit, and of an unblemished character, re- 
markably distinguished for kindness, gen- 
tleness, humility, prudence, and integrity. 
His death is regretted by all who knew him 
intimately; but viewed, in relation to the 
Baptist mission in the Kast, of which, from 
its formation, he was a zealous friend and 
able counsellor, it is particularly felt as a 
severe loss. 


Sir Bensamin Tuomeson, Count or 
Rumrorp was born in 1752, in the little 
town of Rumford in New England: his 
parents belonged to the middle class of 
society. Their son received the best educa- 
tion that obscure place could afford; but 
he owed more to his own industry and thirst 
of knowledge, than to instruction. So early 
were his talents developed, that he began 
to instruct others at a period when young 
men in general are only obtaining instruc- 
tion for themselves. He married advan- 
tageously early in life, and ohtaived the 
rank of Major in the militia of his native 


district. The unhappy contest between the 
mother country and her American colonies, 
in which he espoused the cause of the for- 
mer, drove hitii from his native Jand iis 
focal knowledge, and extensive informd- 
tion, gained him the acquaintance and re- 
spect of the British generals in America, 
which, however, he soon quitted, and re- 
paired to England Here he was consulted 
ov the state and probable issue of affairs; 
and Lord George Germaine, who then 
presided over the American department, 
conceived such a friendship for Mr. Thomp- 
son, that he gave him an honourabie post 
in his office, and a general invitation to his 
table. When the war was drawing to- 
wards a close, Lord George sent him over 
to New York, where he raised a regiment 
of dragoons, obtained the provincial rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, and became entitled 
to half-pay. Soon after his return to Eng- 
land, in 1784, his Majesty was pleased to 
confer on him the honour of knighthood, 
In the same year Sir Benjamin Thomp- 
son made a tour on the Continent, and at 
Strasburg became acquainted with the pre- 
sent King of Bavaria, then Prince of Deux- 
ponts, who so warmly reeommended him 
to his relative and predecessor, the then 
reigning Elector Palatine and Duke of Ba- 
varia, that the latter invited him into bis 
service, with an offer of the most honour- 
able terms. Having obtained his Majesty's 
permission, he repaired to Munich, and was 
employed by his Electoral Highness in ef- 
fecting the most salutary reforms in various 
departments of his goverument. He in- 
troduced a new system of order, discipline, 
and cconomy among the troops; endea- 
vouring in all his operations to unite the in- 
terest of the soldiers with that of civil so- 
ciety, and to render the military force, even 
in time of peace, subservient to the public 


a 


Not only the capital, but the whole coun- 
try, swarmed with beggars, who levied 
contributions on the industrious, stealing, 
robbing, living in indolence and shame- 
less debauchery. Mendicity was actually 
formed into a trade; and the many thou- 
sands who subsisted by it seemed to con- 
sider their profession, like others, entitled 
to peculiar rights and privileges. To such 
a pitch was this notion carried, that no 
house, no church, was free from their an- 
noyance; and the magistrates either would 
not, or durst uot, interfere with them; 
while the military, from a mistaken prin- 
ciple of delicacy, would have deemed 
thenselves dishonoured by such a service. 

Sir Benjamin, now created Count of 
Rumford, after the place of his nativity, de- 
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termined to spply a remedy to this intoler- 
able nuisance. Having prepared a build- 
ing for the reception of the mendicants, and 
materials for their employment, on the 
first of January, 1790, (New Year's day 
being peculiarly set apart for giving alms in 
Bavaria) accompanied by the field-officers 
of the regiments in garrison, und the chief 
magistrates of Munich, he sallied forth iuto 
the streets, aud began by arresting the first 
beggar he met with his own hand. No 
sooner had their commander set the ex- 
ample, than the officers and soldiers, mak- 
ing no further difficulty, cleared the streets 
with equal promptitude, success, and good 
nature, so that before night not a single 
beggar was to be seen. As fast as they 
were arrested, they were conducted to the 
Town-hall, where their names were in- 
scribed, and they were dismissed with di- 
rections to repair the next day to the new 
Workhouse, where og would find em- 
ployment and food. y persevering in 
this plan, and by establishing the most ex- 
cellent practical segnlntions. the Count so 
far overcame prejudice, habit, and attach- 
ment, that these heretofore miserable ob- 
jects began to cherish the idea of indepen- 
dence-—to feel a pride in obtaining an ho- 
nest livelyhood—to prefer industry to idle- 
ness, and decency to filth, rags, and 
wretchedness. He introduced new manu- 
factures into the Electoral dominions; and 
having, during a journey in Italy for the 
recovery of his health, made himself ac- 
gnainted with the establishments for the 
relief of the indigent in some parts of that 
country, he entertained hopes of enabling 
the poor of Bavaria to live comfortably by 
the manufacture of clothing for the poor of 
Italy. 
He was the first who overcate the pre- 
judices of the people ofthat country agaiust 

atoes; he enriched their agriculture, 
and enlarged their stock of provisions by 
this root. The Count also undertook a va- 
riety of experiments on the @conomy of 
food and fuel, the result of which were the 
soups, and improved fire-plages, well 
known by his name. 

After visiting England in 1795 and 
1796, the Count finally quitted Bavaria, 
and returned to this country in 1799. He 
was some years incessantly engaged in pro- 
secuting his experiments on the construc- 
tion of chimneys, and the means of in- 
creasing the quantity of heat, which is tan- 
tamount to decreasing the consumption of 
fuel. He had, in a short time, the satis- 
faction to know that there was scarcely a 
gentleman's house in England which was 

‘not more comfortably warmed by his new 


method. Scotland and Ireland soon fol- 
lowed the example: and the Count re- 
paired to the capitals of both these por- 
tions of the Empire, with a view to give 
effect to his beneficial schemes; also, for 
the establishment of numerous soup so- 
cieties, which, during periods of scarcity, 
contributed materially to alleviate the 
wants of the poor. 


July 12, 1796, he transferred to the 
Royal Society of London, of which he was 
vice-president, and to whose transactions 
he was upwards of 25 years a distinguished 
contributor, 10001. stock in the 3 per cent 
consols, the interest to be applied every 
two years as a premium to the author of 
the most important discevery or useful im- 
provement made known to the public in 
any part of Europe, during the preceding 
two years, on heat orlight; the preference 
to be always given to such as tend most to 
the benefit of mankind. To his active ex- 
ertions also must be chiefly ascribed the 
foundation of the Royal Institution, the 
model and parent of several other estab- 
lishments of a similar nature, though on a 
less extensive scale, in the British metrope- 
lis. 

The literary productions of Count Rum- 
ford have obtaimed a wide circulation, hav- 
ing been translated into various languages, 
as are well known. His papers in the 
Philosophical Translations, were chiefly on 
matters connected with the object of bis 
beneficent investigations, His only dis- 
tinct publication was a serics of detached 
“« Essays, Experimental, Political, Econo- 
mical, and Philosophical,” which appeared 
at ditlereut times since 1796, 2 now 
amount to eighteen, forming four octavo 
volumes. In these may be found the his- 
tory of his proceedings, of his discoveries, 
and of his plans. They relate to—the 
poor—to fire-places,—to heat—to steam,— 
to light,—to coffee, &e. &c. His first wife 
he lost before he quitted America: by her 
he had one daughter, who survives him. 
He married at Paris, the widow of the cele- 
brated Lavoisier ; but the union proved 
unhappy, and they separated. He has left 
several unpublished works; one is on me- 
teorlites, which he considers as coming 
from regions beyond the earth’s atmos- 
phere. His favourite winter-dress was 
white, even to his hat. He was not on 
good terms with the National Institute, 
whose invidious conduct he reprobated. 
He had no kuowledge of painting, or sculp- 
ture, or poetry. Tlie habits were most 


abstemious: a nervous fever carried him 
off, August 21, when he was on the point 
of returning to England. 
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LIST OF PATENTS, FOR INVENTIONS. 


James Wood, of New Compton 
Strect, in the county of Middlesex, musical 
instrument maker, for bis improvemeut on 
the German flute, applicable also to the 
clarieuet and bassoou.—April Ist. 1514. 

John" U. Rastrick, of Bridgnorth, in 
the county of Salop, civil engineer, for his 
steam engine on a uew and improved con- 
struction.—April Ist. 

Isaac Mason, of Weilen Hall, in the 
county of Staiford, tea-tray maker, for his 
method of making stamped fronts for re- 
gister stoves, ship stoves, and other stoves, 
fenders, tea-trays, and other trays, mould- 
ings, and other articies in brass and other 
metals.—April 7th. 

Joseph Roberts, of Brownlow Street, 
Drury Lane, blind-maker, for his apparatus 
intended to be used for map rollers and 
carriage blinds and other similar objects. 
April 7th. 

William Whitfield, of Birmingham, 
Warwick, scale-beam maker, for certain 
improvements in carriayes.—April 9th. 

John Read, of Horsemonden, Kent, gar- 
dene, for his means of raising and convey- 
ing water, steam, gas, or any other fluid, 
by pipes of purified earth.—April 18th. 

Thomar Tindall, of Green Street, Scar- 
borough, York, ent. for his improvements 
on the steam-eugine with appendages 
thereof.— June 18th. 

John Maberly, of Welbeck Street, Ca- 
vendish Square, coach-maker, and John 
Barrow, of York Court, East Street, Mary- 
le-bone, smith, for their method of secur- 
ing carriage glasses.—June 25th. 

William Francis Hamilton, of Asylum 
Buildings, Westminster Road, Surry, en- 
gineer, for his improvements in themaking 
and preparation of soda water, aud other 
liquids impregnated with carbonic acid 
gas. —June 28th. 

B. L. Mertian, of London, for a method 
of extracting jelly or gelauitous matter 
from substances capable of affording the 
same, communicated to him by a foreigner 
residing abroad.——July 12. 

J. Dawson, of Dublin, for certain means 
of communicating motion to bodies either 
wholly or in part surrounded by water or 
air, by the reaction of suitable apparatus 
upon the water or air.—July 16. 

J. Smith, of London, a spring hinge for 
doors and gates.— July 16. 

G. Dunnage, of Hammersmith, method 
of rowing or propelling vessels. —July 26. 

H. W. Vandercleft, of High Holborn, 
method of purifying and refining whale 
and seal oil.—July 26. 
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A. Hill, of Plymouth iron works, Gla- 


morgan, improvements in melting aud 
working of iron.—July 26. 

W. Jonson, of Hatl Farm, Essex, im- 
proved process of making salt.—July 26. 

W. Doncaster, of Charles Street, Ca- 
vendish Square, improvements in navigat- 
ing vessels; a hydrostator or mill; acce- 
lerating the motion of carriages; anda 
dining table,—July 26. 

T. Sykes, of Sheffield, improvements op 
fire arms.—Aug. 4. 

J. Collier, of Upper Thornhaugh Street, 
a machine for combing wool, hemp, flax, 
cotton, &c.—Aug. 4. 

J. Thomson, of Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
making ships governable.—Aug. 4. 

RE. C. Howard, Mary-le-bone, separating 
insoluble substances from fluids.—Aug. 4. 

T. Mitchell, of Upper Thames Street, 
a machine for raising water with less power 
than hitherto, for the impelling of ma- 
chinery.—Aug. 4. 

T. S. Pauly, of little Charlotte Street, 
improvements in fire arms.—Aug. 4. 

G. Courtald, of Braintree, a spindle for 
the manufacture of silk thread.—Aug. 4. 

S. Erard, of Great Marlborough Street, 
improvements in musical instruments.— 
Aug. 4. 

M. Larkin, of Blackwall, improvements 
in ship's windlasses.—Aug. 16. 

H. W. Vandercleft, of High Holborn, a 
walking-staff to contain a pistol, powder, 
ball, telescope, pen, ink, paper, pencil, kuife, 
and drawing utensils.—-Aug. 17. 

R. Salmon, of Woburn, machines for 
making hay.—Aug. 22. 

J. and G. Dickenson, of Nash Mills, 
improvements in machinery for making 
paper.—Aug, 24. 

J. Penny and Joseph Kendall, of the 
county of Lancaster, making pill and other 
small boxes.—Sept. 8. 

W. Lister, of Paddington, improvements 
ina machine for separating corn or sceds 
from straw and chaff.—Sept. 21. 

J. aud P. Taylor, of Manchester, im- 
provements in a loom for weaving.—*ept. 
21. 

W. E. Sheffield, of Somers Town, im- 
provements in manufacturing copper and 
other metallic substances.—ept. 21. 

J. Dobbs, of Birmingham, improve- 
ments in manufacturing machines for cut- 
ting and gathering in grain.—Sept. 21. 

A. F. Didot, of Holborn, improvement 
in making printing types —Oct. 3. 

A, Shaw, of Leicester, »pparatus for the 
better cutting of window, plate, and sheet 
glass.—Oct. S. 

W. Sampson, of Acorn Street, Improve- 
ments for raising water.—Oct. 3. 
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J. Longhurst, of London, an «lion or- 
gan, or barrel organ with self acting swell. 
— Nov. 1. 

J. Walters, of London, improvements 
in the construction and fastening of frame 
timbers or binds of ships, whether build- 
ing or under repair.—Nov. 10. 

W. Howard, of Old Breutford, improved 
apparatus or gear for working ships pumps, 
also applicable for churning, &c.—Nov. 10. 

L. Didot, of Paddington, improvements 
in the means for illuminating apartments 
er places by the combustion of tallow or 
other inflammable materials.—Nov. 10. 

W. Benicke, of Deptford, an improved 
method of manufacturing verdegris.—Nov. 
12. 

E. Massey, of Coventry, chronometers 
and pocket watches.—Nov. 17. 

H. Hall, of Golden Square, improved 
method of preparing and spinnmg hemp, 
flax, &¢. communicated to him by a fo- 
reigner residing abroad.—Nov. 17. 

Robert Dickinson, of Great Queen-street, 
Middlesex, Esq. ; for improvements in the 
art of sadlery.—28, Nov. 

Robert Dickinson, of Great Queen-street, 
Middlesex, Esq. ; for certain improvements 
in the manufacture of barrels and other 
packages made of iron‘ or other metals.— 
10, December. 

Henry Julius Winter, of Dover, Kent, 
Confectioner; for a method of giving effect 
to various operating processes.— Dec. 12. 

Joseph C. Dyer, of Boston State, Ame- 
fica, now residing at Gloucester-place, 
Camden Town, Middlesex, Merchant ; for 
certain additions to, and improvements on, 
machinery to be made and apptied in ma- 
nufacturing cards for carding wool, cotton, 
silk, and tow, and other fibrous materials of 
the like description. Communicated to 
him partly by a foreigner residing abroad. 
—15, December, 

John Francis Wyatt, of Furnival’s Inn, 
Engineer; for a new kind of bricks or 
blocks, one of which is particularly adapted 
for the fronts of houses and other buildings, 
giving to them the appearance of stone ; 
another is applicable to a new method of 
bonding brickwork ; also a new kind of 
blocks or slabs for paving floors, and facing 
or lining walls, instead of ashler, which will 
resemble marble or stone, and which may 
also be applied to steps or stairs, and other 
parts of buildings.—December 15. 

William Everhard Baron Von Doornick, 
of Sun-street, Bishopsgate, London; for 
improvements in the manufacture of Soap. 
December 20. 

James Smith, of Newark-upon-Trent, in 
the conntv of Nottingham, Cabinet-maker; 
for a self-acting sash-fastening.—Dec. 20. 


Periscope. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, February 25, 1814. 


This month “ look at home” is the 
motto of every Politician The Corn Re- 
solutions are important measures in regard 
to the State: the taxes come home to 
every man’s pocket and bosom. We hap- 
pen to know that war has as long a tail as 
a comet; and, who will affirm that the 
reason why astrologers of old predicted 
wars from the appearance of comets, was 
not, the analogy between the extended 
effulgence following those meteors, and the 
twenty, or thirty degrees, in length, of the 
“ accounts for services” military and naval. 

The last comet had éwo tails:—the navy 
—and army!—a comet of three tails,— 
should that appear!—Heaven preserve our 
understandings, together with our pence in 
our pockets ! 

As there is something indescribably 
pleasant in announcing the removal of one 
evil previons to the approach of another, 
we beg leave to congratulate the British 
public on the death of the Properry 
Tax:—now given over by the State Physi- 
cians ;—but then ;—take your station, gen- 
tle reader, in the long list of suppleans that 
follows. 

The following are the taxes proposed by 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to fill up 
the gap left by the non-collection of one 
solid contribution. 

Rate, Produce. 
Customs—Tobacco per tb. .. 
Excise .... Tobacco 3d do. £150,000 
Licences, Dble fixed Rates, ; 300,000 
50 per cent. progressive § 4 
Wine 201. per tun 500,000 


£150,000 


950,008 
ASSESSED TAXES, Viz. 
Inhabited House Duty 30 per 


396,500 
Progressive Servants Tax 80 
to90 percent. ...... 308,500 


Under Gardeners, &c. Various 101,500 
Trade Servants and? ,,. 

Servants for Hire § Ditto 148,000 
Carriages ..about 75 per cent 363,000 
Horses for pleasure about 80 632,500 
Trade Horses, about 40 ditto 85,500 
Dogs.... abuut 30 ditto .. 105,500 
Game Certificates..ditto .. 42,000 

NEW DUTIES. 
Windows in 
Warehouses 
and Hot- 
houses .. 
Rent of Warehouses same as 

Houses 
Bachelors..50 per cent ad- 

ditional on Servants, Car- > 

riages, and Horses 

2,503,008 


3s. 6d.aWindow 50,000 


150,000 
120,000 
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1d on each 50,000 
ewspaper 
(M. P's. also to pay this duty.) 


ast India and 75,000 


Postage Regulation.... 


125,000 


£ 3,728,000 

Here, are we squeezed, by foreign post- 
age, and newspaper postage ! an additional 
tax on wine too! and who can now afford 
to be a bachelor! “servants, horses, and 
carriages!” A man in the prime of life, (says 
a friend, who acknowledges fifty nine und 
three quarters,) might as well seek shelter in 
matrimony! Marry, to avoid taxes and per 
centages!—what will the world come to ? 

Now, let the reader Jean his elbow ou a 
table,—place one hand with due caution 
before his eyes, to concentrate his medita- 
tive powers, and think—what can the next 
piece of good news be? Report strongly 
affirms, and repeats the affirmation, that 
Lord Castlereagh is coming home with 
a budget as full of good news as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer's is of taxes: that 
is a bold word; and may not readily find 
belief: a short time will sbew : he has 
left Vienna: has reached half way home: 
sees Dover cliffs from the Continent—the 
finest sight in the world, to our know- 
jae ane: makes his bow at St. James's, 
and his entrée at St. Stephen's. 

But—silence! a Periscopist, when asked 
what's o'clock ? deliberately intreats time to 
consider, We shall not anticipate the hun- 
dred explanations he can, may, shall, or 
will give ; nor the thousand questions 
which can, may, shall, or will, be asked 
him. 

We may congratulate America on 
knowirg more about the ratification of the 
treaty of peace, than we do. Those who 
think Madison finds no difficulty in the 
subsequent conduct laid down for his ob- 
servation, diiler from us. But, the question 
as to immediate ratification depends much 
on the renovation of Congress, which 
takes place March 4. Will he avail him- 
self of his majority in the old Congress to 
ensure their sanction ?—or will he coar the 
‘new Congress, by this act of condescension, 
and thereby bespeak their future support ? 
Opinions differ : we conjecture that he 
will get himself out of his misery as soon 
as he can; for, truly, America seems to be 
in misery enough at present ; and her chief 
with her. The foundation is laid for that 
separation which would ruin the Presi- 
dent’s character, influence, and royalty. 
He may, however, postpone it ; and leave 
‘it to the Presidentship of a successor. 

Thus have we taken a glance; and a 
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the world around us. We trust to see 
Britain flourishing yet, notwithstanding the 
fears of some : between which, and the ex- 
pectations of others, we would steer @ 
middie course. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 

Lloyd's Coffee-House, Feb, 24th, 1815. 

The great question of the Corn Trade, 
appears to be determined. The Commona 
House of Parliament has passed, by a de- 
cisive majority, Resolutions for fixing the 
import price of Corn at 80s. That is to say, 
when British Corn averages that price, per 
quarter, Foreign Corn may be imported 
duty free. This admission, without the em- 
barrassment of duty,in amy shape, is in our 
opinion, an improvement on what has hi- 
therto been the custom in the operation of 
our Corn Laws. For, though it be true, 
that foreigners were not, strictly speaking, 
the importers into Britain; yet as they re- 
gulate their prices, by the British prices, 
this will simplify their calculation. 

The forming Magazines of foreign Corn 
for exportation, or home consumption, as 
the case may prove, is a proper measure. 
It will tend to prevent disgust among those 
who have been used to supply us from 
abroad : it will tend to keep alive a spirit 
of foresight—which, distinct from over- 
weening speculation, is a good, not an 
evil:—it will employ mercantile capital 
aud abilities; and will tend to induce 
countries which do not supply themselves, 
Spain, Portugal, &c. to look to Britain for 
a supply, rather than to Holland or Ham- 
burgh; while at the same time, it places 
within reach, according to emergency, a 
quantity that requires no delay in ordering, 
shipping, landing, &c.: but so far, it de- 
fies winds, weather, and accidents. 

The distant provinces of Britain, ber 
colonies, as Canada, &c. are, very properly, 
to experience indulgence; and ‘heir pro- 
duce is saleable in British ports whenever 
the average price of British wheat is 67s. 
per quarter. The order of supply, there- 
fore, will be—firsé Ireland : whotakes from 
us goods in return: secondly, Canada, who 
also takes from us goods in return :—and if 
both these sources of supply fail of keeping 
the market below 80s. then, help who ¢an: 
we resort to the granaries at home; and in 
the last place, to the granaries abroad, 
wherever situated in Poland, or in Ame- 
rica, or where not. 

On the effects of this measure, especially 
on the price, we speculate no farther: we 


Plance is all we can take, of so much of | trust that only a moderate share of the 
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evils anticipated by some, may follow it. 
That it will enhance the price of a loaf, for 
a time, is likely ; but after a while, things 
may meet their level. The home trade 
will calculate the cost into their profits ; 
and some allowance drawbacks, or perhaps, 
nore facility, will enable the export trade 
to meet foreigners at foreign markets, with- 
out injury, arising from ‘his cause, 

Abroad, it will reqaire new measures, 
Holland, Hamburgh, Dantzick, are deeply 
interested :—but, so they are, in our Colo- 
pial produce, and our home manufactures, 
—on which, nevertheless, nobody doubts 
our right to lay on duties, or to remove ;— 
not at their pleasure, but at our own. 

To those Colonial productions it is now 
our duty to advert; but to say truth 


To find our way, 
With such a scant allewance of starlight, 
Would overtask the best land pilot's art 
Without the sure guide of well-practised feet. 
A fleet, it was expected, would sail from 
Jamaica iv January last; but, it is now as- 
certained that noconvoy was appointed be- 
fore the middle of February: this delay 
gives time for the assembling of a greater 
number of ships than might otherwise have 
been expected; it will prabably consist of 
For London . 24 Bristol. . . 11 
Liverpool. 18 Ireland . . 7 
The Clyde 17 Whitehaven. 2 


Sugars continue in the same languid 
state as for some wecks past. What is done 
one day, to raise the market, is undone the 
next to depress it. There exists also a 
JSeeling among the refiners to deal with the 
importers at first hand: this, if persisted 
in, will tend effectually to discourage spe- 
culation: those who cannot sell, wil] not 
buy: their capitals will be locked up; 
neither can they turn their money, to ad- 
vantage. The desire to effect this; has in- 
duced the second-hand holders to throw’ 
out the signal of temptation by lowering 
their prices. Of course, the market, is kept 
down ; and must continue kept down, for 
the present. 


Wie is expected to be less in request 
than it bas been: the additional tax pro- 
posed has had the effect of lowering the 
price, in bond. 

Rom is very heavy: but the holders re- 
fuse to abate. 


Provisions continue to be sold cheaper ; 
yet the very best qualities command the 
market. Good Pork, good Butter, goud 
Bacon, not plentiful. 

Average price of Wheat for England 
and Wales in last Saturday's Gazette, 
Gis. 4d. per Quarter. 
of Sugar, 71s. gid. 


Corres feels the same larigour as stigar:” 
The prices have fluctuated a /:/t/e ; but not 
enough to prevent the greater part of sales 
from being withdrawn. The very large 
sale at the India House, is also (alone) 
enough fo accouut for this stagnation 7 
more than $0,000 bags!—say Java, at 
63s. 6d. to 85s.: Bourbon 80s. to S68. Mo- 
cha (inferior) 120s. 

Cotton has felt an increasing enquiry: 
but the holders continue firm; aid con- 
sequently the real business done is no 
nore than commanded by imperious ne- 
cessity. The stocks of the Manufacturers 
ate reduced ; but all are looking for un- 
limited supplies from Ametica. Liverpool 
might sell last week upwardsof 5,000 bags: 
Loudon about 1,700 bags. 


AGRIGULTURAL REPORT. 


Essex.—Beans and peas are already 
planted on the tender soils; but nothing 
at present of the kind has been done 
where the lands are wet: and, in conse- 
quence of the seasou being so far ad- 
vanced, and the backwardness of these 
operations, the drill will be preferred to 
the dibb)e, for expedition’s sake Our 
wheat plants certainly upon the whole, are 
particularly fine; and in a state of great for- 
wardness. The like may justly be noticed 
in respect to tares. Whot effect the 
briskuess of the Corn Markets may have 
upou the land buyers, is impossible to sey ; 
but just now, lands find no purchesers.— 
Very few lambs have fallen yet ; the ewes 
are quite late, and this may be attributed 
to the loss of lambs during the se:erity of 
weather last year. Meat of ai] sorts is de- 
clining in peace. 

Warwicksentre. —- The whert looks 
particularly well and healthy (having been 
much protected by snow, &c.) and the pre- 
seut appearance indicates an abundaub 
crop. Stock of every description has 
weathered the wiuter well, and is fast de- 
cliuing in price. Turnips have not 
fered in the smallest degree, but have af- 
forded a very seasonabie relief from the 
effects of a defective hay-harvest. Grain 
of every description is rather on the ad- 
vance, owii.g to the very injudic:ous iuter- 
ference of the legislature on the subject; 
though the prices are at present moderate. 
Parliament has done mischief on this sub- 
ject, ere now ; rather than good ; what- 
ever its intentions might be. ‘Trade of 
every description is looking upwards with 
a sanguive cxpectation, and a pleasing 
prospect of much activity ; so soou as the 
foreiyn conuexions are established, which 
will be a work of time. Long wool is im 
great demand, 
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Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order of 
their dates, with the Attornies. 


BANKRUPTS.—Jan. 17. 


Bailey J. Portsea, coal merchant. Sol. Briggs, 
Essex-street, Strand. 

Colebatch G. Milverton, Warwickshire, togal- 
man. Sols, Meyrick and Co. Red Lio -sq. 

Flintott, New Malton, Yorkshire, cornfactor. 
Sol. Hicks, Gray’s Inn-square. 

Kirkup W. North Shields, ship owner. Sols. 
Cardales and Co. Gr.y’s Inn. | 

Macmichael J. Bridgnorth, Shropshire, dra- 

Sol. Nurse, Clement's Inn. 

Powell J. Southampton-buildings, Holborn, 
tailor. Sol. Rigby, Frith-street, Soho. 
Thompson T. Sandbutton, Yorkshire, vic- 
tualler. Sol. Hartley, Red Lion-square. 
Worley f. jun. Fish-street-hill, coffee-house- 
keeper. Sol. Fielder, Duke-street, Grosve- 

nor-square. 


CERTIFICATES, Feb. 7. 


T. Reed, jun. Cross-street, Hatton Garden, 
china and glass seller—T. Rigg, Milton next 
Sittingbourne, Kent, butcher— T. Davies, 
Cardiff, Glamorganshire, victualler. G. Dover, 
Bartholomew Close, tailor.—J.Daulton, Spald- 
ing, Lincolnshire, merchant —B. Wells, Grace- 
church-street, hosier—J. Adams, Ludgate 
Hill, stationer.—T. Aylmer, Wereham, Norfolk, 
hay dealer.—L. Somers, Henage-lane, Leaden- 
hall-street, dealer — E. Humpage, Liverpool, 
liquor-merchant.—J. Pearson, Warwick-street, 
Spring Gardens, merchant.—E. Perkias, Liver- 
pool, hatter. — T. Crofts, Fleet-street, boot 
maker.—J .Beswick, Levenshulme, Lancashire, 
dealer —J. Hardwick, Old Brompton, manufac- 
turer of floor cloth canvas. 


BANKRUPTS. Jan. 21. 


Baylis W. Cleeve Prior, Worcestershire, but- 
cher. Sol. Smart, Staple Inn. 

ByrchmorejR. Caddington, Hertfordshire, far- 
mer. Sols. Aubrey and Co, Took’s Court, 
Cursitor-stre«t. 

Dannenberger J. B. Austin Friars, merchant. 
Sol. Coote, Austin Friars. 

Green W. Norwich, timber merchant. Sols. 
Atkinson and Co. Chancery-lane. 

King J. Gosport, tinplate worker. Sols. Bleas- 
dale and Co. New Iun. 

Lacnaster H. Dudley, Worcestershire, shoe- 
maker, Sol. Gem, New-st. Birmingham. 

Mutton S. jun. Dock, Devonshire, siiver- 
smith. Sol. Battye, Chancery-laue. 

Mott W. Lamb-street, Spital-square, victualler. 
Sol, Sanford, Staple Ion. 

Morris T. Great Tower-street, wine and spirit 
broker. Sols. Robinson & Co. Austin Friars. 

Phillips J, Pricket Green, Kent, victualler. 
Sol. Stables, Harcourt Buildings, Temple. 

Pantou T. Philpot-lane, coal-merchant. Sol. 
Welch, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street. 

Pring J. Crediton, Devonshire, tanner. Sols. 
Anstice and Co. King’s Bench-walk, Inner 
Temple. 


Stephens J. M. Portsmouth, jeweller. Sol¢. 

Collett and Co. Chancery-lane, 
Salomonson A. Prescot-street, Goodman's 

fields, merchant. Sol. Bennett, George- 

street, Minories. 
Tookey W. New Bond-strect, jeweller. Sol, 

Orrell, Winsley-street, Oxford-street. 
Scorey J. Blandford, St. Mary, Dorsetshire, 

miller. Sol. Jenkius, Lincoln's Inn, Old 

Buildings. 

Stone J. Fubney, Berkshire, farmer. Sot. 

Nelson, Palsgrave-place, Temple. 

Whittle and Lutwyche, Liverpool, merchants. 

Sols. Leigh and Co. New Bridge-street. 

CERTIFICATES, Feb. 11. 

W. Jackson, Liverpool, grocer—-W. Hop- 
wood, Westhorne, Sussex, fellmonger—G. 
Jones, Sedcup, Kent, merchant.—W. Speas, 
Upper Thames-street, stationer—J. Rawlin- 
son, Great Portland-street, oilman. G. Rogers, 
King’s-row, Pimlico, bricklayer——-E. Moses, 
Boston, Lincolnshire, silversmith.—J. Saikeld, 
Strand, silversmith, —J. €. Garmeson, Lon- 
bard-street, watchmaker. — J. B. Cramer, 
Nodehill, Southampton,grocer —J. Mawson. 
jun. West Drayton, draper.— H. Siffkin, 
Bush-lane, merchant. 


BANKRUPTS.—Jan. 24. 


Beuthin J. Cateaton-street, coal merchant. 
Sol, Long, Southampton Buildings, Chan- 
cery- lane. 

Dewar J. Newcastle upon Tyne, vintner. Sot. 
Wortham, Castle-street, Holborn. 

Guth J. jun. Horseleydown-lane, Southwark, 
corn merchant. Sols, Tyrell and Co. Guild- 
hall-yard. 

Melhnish J. Crediton, Devonshire, baker. Sols. 
Shephard and Co, Bedford-row. 

M‘AllisJ. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. 
Sol. Hurd, Temple. 

Miller T. Union-street, Bishopsgate, silk wea- 
ver. Sol. Edmonds, New-street, Bishopsgate. 

Rainbow W. Chelsea, linen draper.  Séls. 
Ware and Co. Blackman street, Southwark. 

Robinsobu W. Newton-upon-Ouse, Yorkshire, 
wood merehant. Sci. Evans, Hatton Garden. 

Robinson C. Red Lion-street, Holborn, ha- 
berdasher. Sol. Portal, Clifford's Ian. 

Wilkinson C. Margaret-street, Cavendish-sg, 
scrivener. Scls. Sherwin and Co. Great 
James-st. Bedford-row. 

eertiricates Fef. 14. 

T. Hirst, Heckmoudwike, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant-—W. Beer, Bristel, auctioneer —J. 
Pratt, Tetteghall, Staffordshire, ironmonger.— 
T. Pierson, Star Court, Bread-street, faeter. 
—R. Crocker, Kentish Town, victualler —J 
Lane, Edward-street, Cavendish-cquare, coach 
maker. — A. Kelsey,Fareham, Southampton, 
corn factor.—C. Hoare, Cheapside, tailor. 


BANKRuPTS, Jun. 28. 


Amor Messrs. Whiteparish, Wilts, farmers. 
Sol, Popkin, Deau-street, Soho. 

Anderson D. Gray's Jun-lane, cpal mexchant, 
Sol. Battye, Chancery-lane. 
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Ballard P. Great Malcolm, Worcester, seri- 
vener. Sol. Bousfield, Bouverie-street. 

Brooking John, Bristol, dealer and chapman. 
Sols. Whitcombe and Co. Serjeant’s. Inn, 
Fleet-street. 

Cooper Henry, Saintbury, Glocester, farmer. 
Sol. Bousfield, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 

ow Charles, Stockton, Durham, grocer. 
Sol. Raisbeck, Stockton 

Elder James, Alnwick, Northumberland, mer- 
ehant. Sol. Burn, Auction Mart, Bartholo- 
mew-lane. 

Finn and Johnson, Nottingham, tailors. Sols. 
Bleasdale and Co. New Inn. 

Finch T. D. Cambridge, farmer. Sols. Reoke 
and Co. Armourer’s Hall. 

Fowler Robert, Strand, jeweller. Sols. May- 
hew and Co. Symond’s Inn. 

Gouldsmith L. Norwich, linen draper. Sols. 
Windus and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Greaves John, Burton-upon-Trent, Staffod, 
common-brewer. Sol. Savage, Great Win- 
chester-street. 

Gould J. Aston, Birmingham, chymist. Sol. 
Platt, New Boswell-court, Lincoln's [nn. 
Hargrave D. Hollywell-row, Shoreditch, car- 
penter. Sols. Robinson and Co. Charter 

House-square. 

Hawkins P. Beer-lane, Thames-street, victual- 
ler. Sols Hutchinson and Co. Brewer's 

Hall. 

Hobday W. Canterbury, plumber. Sols. Col- 
lett and Ce. Chancery-lane. 

Martin Edward, of Alconbury, Huntingdon, 
farmer. Sol. Bond, Ware, Herts. 

Newman H. Kavowl-hill, Wargrave, Berks, 
shop-keeper. Sol. Vines, Reading. 

Palmer T. Bahia, South America, merchant. 

Sol; Poole, Adam’s-court; Old Broad- 
street. 

‘Russel Thomas, Beverley, York, victualler. 
Sols. Hall and Co. Beverley. 

Smithers Messrs. Bridge-street, auctioneers. 

. Sol, Popkin, Dean-street, Soho 

barman E. Bogle-street, Savile-row, Westmin- 
ster, cheesemonger. Sol. Walls, Somersct- 
place, West, Euston-sq. 

Stanton J. Birmingham, timber merchant. So/. 
Bousfield, Bouverie-strect, Fleet-street. 

Silvester James, Clifton, Glocester, dealer and 

* chapman. Sol. Evans, Hatton Garden. 

Simeon P. Tokenhouse-yard, merchant. Sol. 
Poole, Adam’s-court, Old Broad-street. 

Twitchin W. Kingsclerc, Southampton, malt- 
ster. Sol. Carter, Temple Chambers. 

Wilsmore and Ratley, Newgate-street, linen 
drapers. Sol. Walbrook, 

White C. H. Upper Montagu-street, milliner, 
Sol. Lowden, Clement's Inn. 


CERTIFICATES.—Fec. 18. 


C. Kisling, late of Wigmore-street, Caven- 
dish-square, Middlesex, upholsterer —R. Ash- 
by, now or late of the Poultry, London, ev- 

ver.—John Maynard, late of Lambeth-walk, 

urrey, haberdasher.—.W. J. Auckland, of 

Doncaster, York, saddler.— W. Osborne, of 
Wednesbury, Stafford, mercer. 


BANKRUPTS.—Jan. 31. 


Buckley E. and E. Delph, Yorkshire, cotton 
spinners, Sols. Shephard and Co, Bedford- 
row. 

Gwyn E. Neath, Glamorganshire, cornfactor . 
Sols, Cardales and Co, Gray's 

Keene D. Clark’s Place, Islington, cabinet- 
aker. Sol. Williams, Cursitor street. 
Levys W. Cwingwrelach, Glamorgaushire, 
grocer. Sols, Cardales and Co. Gray?s lon. 
Mayo J. Overbury, Worcestershire, miller, Sol. 

Taylor, Johu-street, Bedford-row. 

Moline S. Billiter-laae, merchant. Sods. Bour- 
dillon & Co, Little Friday-street, Cheapside. 

Salt T. Hunslett; Yorkshire, ironfounder. Sol. 
Battye, Chancery-lane. 

Sykes and Shackleton, White Lion-street, Nor- 
ton-falgate, seed merchants. Sols, Clutton 
and Co. St. Thomas street, Southwark. 

Tuck J. Baymarket, victualler. Sol. Child, 
King-street, Borough. 


CERTIFICATES, Feb. 21. 


J, Green, Wood-street, merchant.—A. Shep- 
ley, Newton, Lancashire, manufacturer —T. 
Armett, Raivow, Cheshire, cotton spinner.— 
R. Andrews, Campden, Glocestershire, dealer 
in horses. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—Feb, 4. 


Matthews Thomas, of Warlingham, Surrey, 
corn dealer. 


BAN KRU 


Allen W. Castle-street, Leicester-fields, car- 
penter. Sol. Wood, Richmond-buildings, 
Soho. 

Behoe T. Reading, painter and glazier. Sol. 
Eyre, Gray’s Inu Square. 

Broadbent W. Kingston upon Hull, merchant. 
Sols, Exley_and Co. Furnival’s Inn. 

Cookesley W Cross-street, Islington, wine 
and con! merchant. Sct. Robins, Blooms- 
bury-square 

Gallimore J. jun. Burslem, Stafford, coal- 
master, Nols. Berridge, Hatton Garden. 

Hulbert J. Bristol, merchant. Sols. Whit- 
combe and Co. Serjeant’s Inn. 

Hopkins J. C. Shirehampton, Gloucester, 
dealer in cattle. Sols. Poole and Co, Gray's 
lnn-square. 

Hackworth J. Gedney Dike, Lincoln, buteher. 
Sols. Wordsworth and Co. Staple Inn. 

Hill Sarah, Normn Cross, general shopkeeper 
to surrender Feb. 20, 24, and March 18, 
at the Crown Stamford. Sel. Clay, 
Stamford. 

Johnston J. Paradise-street, Marylebone, slater. 
So/, Carlon, High-street, Maryleboue. 

Maclea; W. Upper Marylebone-street, Mary- 
lebone, upholder and glass-manofacturer. 
Sols. Dacie and Co. Holborn-cowrt, Gray's 
Inn. 

Newman T. Cheltenham, common brewer. 
Sel. Meredith, Lincoin’s Inn, New-square. 

Oakley W. Bath, coach master. Sots. Whit- 
combe and Co. Serjeant’s Inn. 
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Ovtwin, J. Concaster, grocer. Sols. Bleasdale | 
and Co. New Ino. 

Piper W. Bristol, cheese and butter factor. 
S /s. Poole and Co. Gray's Inn. 

Spurdea W_ London-street, merchant. Sol. 
Kearsey and Co. Bishopsgate-street Within. 

Wood J C. Liverpoul, merchant, Harri- 
son Austin Friars. 

Wilson J, jun. Sculcoates, York, mahogany 

aud raffmerchant. Sil. Williams, Red Lion 

square 


crrtrricatrs, 25. 


John Bouck, of Heatov Norris, Lancaster, 
commen brewer—Thomas Clarke  Broker- 
Row, Drury Lane, cabmet soaker—George 
Tully, jun. Bristol, cutler—R W. Valiack, 
East Stonehouse, flour factor.—T. 
T Rawle, Plymouth Dock, flour merchant. 
—W. Hopkius, Swansea, Glamorgan, shop- 
keeper. —T Taylor, Shipton-under Which 
wood, Oxfurd, publicau——W. Day, Ratclitie 
Highway, Middlesex, baker—J. B. LDuthy, 
Cable-street, Whitechapel, grocer—W_  Val- 
lance, Wycomb Marsh Bucks, paper maker 
— Jobu Williams, High Holborn, ch ese- 
monger—P. H. Clark, Beruer’s-street, Ox- 
furd-street, scrivener. 


BANKRUPT suUPERSEDED.— Feb. 7. 


M‘Clatchley R. Mauchester, cotton manu- 
facturer. 
‘Postles J. Manchester, builder. 


BANKRUPiS. 


Bick J. Tudington, Glocester, miller. Sols. 


Whitcombe and Co. Serjeant’s Inn. 

‘Beak 1. Bath, miller. Sols Shepherd and Co 
Beuford-row. 

Cooper J. Y. Dalston, wine merchant. Sols. 
Edwards and Co. Bloomsbury-square. 

Carrington J. Beaumont, Essex, farmer. Sol. 
Cutting, Bartlett's Buildings. 

Dick H. Gosport, victualler. Sol. Briggs, 
Essex-street, Strand. 

Farrer W. Oxford-street, confectioner. Sol. 
Fielder, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square. 
Miller R. Tottenham, watchmaker. Sol. Hart- 

ley, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
“Notes S. Portsea, Southampton, cornfactor. 
Sol. Pown»1|, Staple Inn 
Steele T. Manchester cotton-dealer. Sols 
Dackworth and Co. Manchester. 
Trawley T. Swallow-street, victualler. Sol. 
Whitten, Great James-street, Bedford-row. 
Wilford E. Boston, Lincolyshire, merchant. 
Sols. Jenkins and Co. New Jann. 


certreicates, Feb, 28. 

J. Lawrence and W. Fuller, Bermondsey- 
street, glue and size manufacturers—A_ Keut 
and G. Payne, Ryde, Isle of Wight, grocers. 
W Bolton, Bury-street, Westminster, painter. 
—J. Damm, Threadneedie-street, merchant — 
S. Gigney, Kent Road, baker —C. Wharton, 
Northwich, Cheshire, liquor-merchaut —G. 
Meere, Chertsey, Surrey, tailor —~T. Haydon, 
Mitcham, Surrey, baker. 


BANKRUPTS— Feb. 11. 


Fillis Richard, Plymouth, merchant. 

Shreeve Henry, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
boot maker. 

Bluck T. Paternoster Row, letter press prin- 
ter. Sols. Russen and Co. Crown Court, 
Aldersgate-street. 

Boullen P. Great Winchester-street, merchant, 
Sols. Oakley and Co. Martin’s-lane. 

Blagdon J. Chichester, woolstapler. Sols. 
Messrs. Ellis, Hatton Garden. 

Brocklesby T. Queev-street, Cheapside, sta- 
tiomer. Sol, Abbot, Abcharch-yard. 

Barnby R. Kingston upon Hull, black beer 
manufacturer. Sol. Egerton, Gray’s Ina- 

are. 

Carr W. Hythe, Kent, tailor. Sol. West, Bos- 
well-court, Carey-street. 

Drape I Whitehaven, insurance broker. Sol. 
Falcon, Elm-court, Temple. 

Fitch J. Colchester, linen draper. Sels. Jones 
and Co. Lord Mayor's Court Office, Royal 
Exchange. 

Gadsby J. Spalding, Lincoln, publican. Sol. 
Harvey, Stapie Tou 

Gidney J. Norwich, coach-maker. Sols. Foster 
and Co. Norwich. 

Kay T. Bath, auctioneer. Sols. Shephard and 
Co. Bed ford Row 

Kabrs J. N. Great Winchester-street, merchant, 
Sols. Oakley and Co. Martin’s-lane, Canon- 
street, 

Rowton W. Cambridge, linen draper, to sur- 
render, Feb 14, 25, and March 25, at 
Guildhall, London. Sols Chapman and Co. 
Little St. Thomas Apostle, Queen st. 

Stammers T. and J. Sudbury, Suffolk, and 
Foxearth, Essex, merchants. Sols. Frost 
and Co, Sudbury; Stevens, Clare, Suffolk. 

Trew T. Chichest:r, common brewer. Sols. 
Bleasdale and Co. New Inn. 

Tayler J. Marshfield, Gloucester, mealman. 
Sol. Potts, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet-street. 

Tomkins S, M. of Stanton St. John’s, Oxford, 
horse dealer. Sol. Bugg, Addle-street, Al- 
dermaubury. 

Wythes J. Amblecoat, Stafford, miller. Sols. 
Fladgate and Co, Essex-street, Strand. 

Wykham Fienves, Farthings, Northampton, 
and of Banbury, Oxford, scrivener, to sur- 
render Feb. 24, 28, and March 25, at the 


Red Lion Inn, Banbury. Sols, Lowes and’ 


Co. Temple, London ; Mr. Tims, Baa- 
bury. 


ceRTIFIcaTes, Jan, 28. 


D. Pitt, of Fenchurch-street, London, hosier. 
—F. Bowen, of College-street, Westminster, 
plumber. —W. Cable, late of Brompton, Kent, 
butcher.— E. Maun, of Yeovil, Somerset, linen 
draper.—T. Jovdau, of Cheltenham, stationer. 
—J. F, Grant, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 
Middlesex, merchant —M. Howard, of Cat- 
eaton-street, Londen, banker —J. Sturge, late 
of Clifton Hood, Bristol, musicai instrument 
maker.—W. Thornton, of Hinckley, Leicester, 
currier-—=T. Hartley, of Mauchester, butcher, 
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PRICES CURRENT, Feb. 21, 1815. 


£. 
American pot-ash, perewt. 3 


Ditto pear! 4 
1 
Brandy,Cogniac,bond gal. 0 
Campbhire, refined .. lb. 0 

Ditto unrefined .. cwt.16 
Cochineal, garb. bond. tb. 

Ditto, East-India 
Coffee, fine bond... 

Ditto ordinary 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, lb. 

Ditto Jamaica .. 

Ditto Smyrna .. 

Ditto East-India 
Currants, Zant....cwt.. 
Elephants’ Teeth 
———— Scrivelloes 18 
Flax, Riga........ ton 90 

Ditto Petersburgh .. 73 
Galls, Turkey ..., cwt, 13 
Geneva, Holl. bond. gal. 0 

Ditto, English .... 0 
GumArabic,Turkey,cwt. 8 
Hemp, Riga,.,....ton 59 

Ditto Petersburgh .. 50 
Indigo, Caraccas .. lb. 0 

Ditto East-India.... 0 
Iron, British bars .. ton 14 

DittoSwedishc.c.n.pD. 23 

Ditto Norway ...... 14 
Lead in pigs ...... fod 27 

Ditto red ...... ton 29 
Lead white ton 44 
Logwood chips .... ton 14 
Madder, Dutchcrop,cwt. 5 
Mahogany ........ ft. 0 
Oil, ‘pad -24 gal. jar 18 

Ditto spermaceti .ton 66 

Dittowhale ........ 42 

Ditto Florence, chest 2 
Pitch, Stockholm ..cwt. 
Raisins, bloom... .cwt. 
Rice, Carolina........ 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 

Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian, Ib. 
Silk, raw, .. Ditto .. 
Tallow, Russia, white 

Ditto » yellow 
Tar, Stockholm .. bar. 
Tin in blocks...... ewt. 
Tobacco, Maryland, lb. 

Ditto Virginia 
Wax, Guinea......cwt. 
Whale-fins (Green! ) ton 
Wine: 

Red Port, bond pipe .. 
Ditto Lisbon..... 
Ditto Madeira 
Ditto Vidonia ........ 
Ditto Calcavella ...... 72 
Ditto Sherry 
Ditto Mourtain 
Ditto Claret,..... hogs 20 


epee 
-cwt, 


10 
0 
8 
5 
6 
0 

16 
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Fire-Office Shares, &c. Feb. 24. 
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Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, 


Canals 
Birmingham ....Div. 301... 690 — 695 — 
Chesterfield Div. 6l..... 100 — — 
Dudley 4 — 45 10 
Grand Junction.. Div 7l.... 225 220 — — 
Ditto (optional loan)........ 10 Dt. — — 
Grand - lilo J2— 
Lancaster ......Div>ll.... 1910 
Leeds and Liverpoo! ...... 2008—- —— 
167—- —— 
Leicester and Nortbamp- 
ton, or Old 18 
Monmouthshire Div.10/7.... 160 — — — 
Montgomery —— 
Shropshire ...... Div. 4/.... 783 — — — 
Docks. 
East India ........ £7.... 182 — — 
East Country. . —— 
, Div. 90 91 92 — 
West Indija ... 157 
Road. 
Highgate Archway 50I.sh... 1010 —— 
Mines. 
Batepill 7— 10— 
Insurance Companies. 
Birmingham 10001. sh.1001.pd. 
Eagle 501. sh. 51. pd. ...... 
Globe ........ 108 — 107 — 
Ho 22— =— 
Imperial 500 "sh. 501. pd. 499— — 
London Ship ....,....+..5. 2010 — — 
Union Fire and Life 1001. sh. 
201. pd. eeee eee 
Water Works. 
East London 65 64 
Grand Junction............ 3435 — — 
Portsmouth & Farliugton.. 
West Middlesex,........ 
Bridges. 
Strand 1001. sh. all pd....... 212 
Southwark Bridge.......... 410 5— 
Literary Institutions. : 
London 75 gs. sh. 42— —— 
Russell 25 gs. 1818 —— 
Surry 30 gs. 1310 
Miscellaneous. 
Auction 2810 — — 
London Commercial Sale 
Gas Light and Coke Company 91510 — 
London Flour Company .... 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


dryness 

Jan 21 | 271832 | 28 | 29,74] 0 Snow 
22 | 28 | 32 | 29 580] 0 Snow 
23 | 29 | 30 25 576 | 0 ShofSa 
24119 | 97 | 28 ,66| 0 Foggy 
25 | 25 | 28 | 27 ,60| 0 Clondy 
26 | 26 | 30 | 25 528] 0 Cloudy 
27 | 97 | 30 | 35 ,01| Snow. 
28 | 35 | 41 | 40 | 28,99] 5 Pair 
29 40 | 43 | 37 | 29,18] 0 Cloudy 
30 | 37 | 40 | 36 325] 0 Clondy 
31 | 36 | 44 42 0 Cloudy 
Feb. 1 | 44/47 40) 0 Rain 

2 39 | 44 | 30 557} 6 Cloudy 
3 | 39 145 | 40 69! 7 Cloudy 
4 | 46 | 50 | 40 5 Cloudy 
5140 | 48 | 44 90| 9 Fair 
6 |} 44! 47 | 44 7 Cloudy 
7 | 45] 49 | 43 Fair 
8/44/49 | 42| 7 Cloudy 
9 | 42 47 40 65} 5 Cloudy 
10 | 40 | 44! 43 ,60| 0 S Rain 
1l | 44 | 47 41 0 S. Rain 
12 | 45 48 | 40 545 | 0 Stormy 
13 | 38 | 45] 40 yo1|12 Fair 
14/41/48 | Fair 
15 | 42 | 57 | 46 65 | 5 Cloudy 
416 | 47) 51 } 42 »52! O Rain 
17 | 40 | 50 | 44} 30,30] 7 Cloudy 
18 | 42 | 52 46 320) 7 Cloudy 
19 | 44 | 49 | 46 | 29,99/ 6 Cloudy 
20} 49/54 50} 60) O Rain 


London Premiums of Insurance, 


At 11. 5s. Povle, Exeter, Dartmouth, Ply- 
mouth, and Falmouth. 
t 1 g. Y rmouth, Hull, aud Newcastle 
t 24 to 3 gs. Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Newry, 
Bristol, Chester, and Liverpool. 
At 2 gs. to 6 gs. France; back 6 gs. 
At 0 to 0 as. Gottenburgh. Home 
At 5 gs. Madeira, ret. 2/. 10s. Home 10 gs. 
At 4 to5qs. East-India, Comp. ships. 
At 6 qs. Gibraltar, returns 2; Cadiz, Lisbon, 
" Oporto; Home the same, ret. 2 gs. for convoy 
At 5 as. Leeward Islands, with convoy, re- 
turns 23 gs. 
Cape of Good Hope, Africa, Malaga,10qs. r. 5s. 
At 10 to 12 gs. Western Isles, home to 20 gs 
At 6 gs. Jamaica, with convoy; return 3 
Home 20 to 25 gs. 
At 8 gs. Brazils, home 10 gs. 
At 8 to 10 as. East-Indies, out and home. 
Malta, Sicily, &c 8 gs. ret. 3. 
At 8 as. Honduras, ret. 4. 
At 12 to 15gs. Canada, Newfoundland, ret. 
Home 20 qs. ret. 10 gs : 
St. Petersburgh, Riga, &c. Stockholm, 
00 gs. Home 00 gs * 
At 25 to 30 ge. Southern Whale Fishery out 
gad home. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


1815. WHEAT. 

Jan. 14 .. 7,386 quarters average GOs 63d 
28 ..10,619 ...... 508 

Ren 67s 1034 

FLOUR 

Jau. 00 .. 14,008 Sacks, average 58s 04 


BREAD, Jan. 6. Wheaten 11d. Househ. 9d. 
POTATOES. 

Kidney..... 6 00] Ox Nobles... 4 00 
Champions .. 4 10 0 Apple ...... 6 00 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 3s 0d to 4s —d 

MEAT. 
Smithfield, per stone of 81b. to sink the Offal. 
Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam. 
Jan. 27..6 6 6 2/8 
Feb. 3 ..6 4/6 078 
10 ..6 0'5 
17..6 0'6 4/8 
SUGAR. 
Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 1406 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs, ........ 136s 
Powder, ordinary, 9 tu [bibs........-. 1208 
COTTON TWIST. 
Oct 24. Mule Ist quality, No. 40 3s, 10d. 
No. 120 9s, Od. 
2d quality, No. 40 3s. 8d. 
Discount—12} per cent. to 1A 
COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance. 
Sunderland. Newrastie. 
Dec. 26. .. 46s Od to 54 0 | 55s Od to 60 0 
Jan. 2... 468 6d 480 4080d S50 
9. .. 45s 9d 48 0 448 0d 530 
16. .. 46s 9d 0) 388 Od 8530 
LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 22d | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 224 45\b. per doz. 4% 
Crop hides for cut. 23d | Ditto 50°to 70.. 60s 
Flat Ordinary .. 20d | Seals, Large.... 97. 
Soap; yellow, 90s.; mottled 100s.; curd 104s. 
CANDLES; per doz. 13s. 6d. ; moulds 15s. Od 


Course of Exchange. 


Amsterdam, us. 34-4! Bilboa 40 
Ditto at sight 34 | Palermo, per oz. 125d. 
Rotterdam 10-11 | Leghora 53 
Hamb., us. 2 32 | Genoa 49% 
Altona us. 2 32-3 | Venice, 23-20 
Paris, 1 d. d. 22-30 | Naples 45 
Ditto, 2 us. 22-50 Lisbon 674 
Madrid 40 Oporto 67 
Ditto eff. 43 | Dublin 7 
Cadiz, 40 | Cork 7 
Cadiz, eff. 43 


Agio Bank of Holland, 3 per cent. 
HAY and SMITHFIELD. 


Hay Straw. Clover. 

2s. d. 
Jan.24..5 0 0 114 0 600 
31..5 0 O| 113 0; 6 W @ 
Feb 7..5 0 0 112 0 6 0 0 
14..5 0 0 114 0 6 0 8 
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Daily Prices of STOCKS, from 2ist JAaNuARY to 20th Fesruary, 1815. 
21/260 |66 652 1 | — —} — | {190 | 20p}| 6p 
23/259 654 43) 651 943 | — |16) — | 25 [190 | 19 | 6p | 652 
— 4°| 652 943 16 7-16 | — (33 13 |190 | 19 | 6p | 653 
25/Con-|versiou} of Saint | 
26/258 (654 2 | 2 [822 O42 | — 7-16 | — (34 12/1912) 19 |-5p | 653 
27/258 2 | 651 [822 1942 | — lhe 7.16 | — | 12} —| 19] 3p | 653 
ax) — 2 | oof |s2i oat | — 16 7-26 | — | | —| 19 | 6p | 
30|King| Ch. Martyr. 
25721653 | 651 — |16 7-16 | 64 |} | 13 (192) 19 | 6p | 65} 
eb. 
1/258 (652 2 | 652 942 | — |162 64 |3} 12 |193 | 18 | 6p | 653 
— esi | — 942 | 216 | —|  — | 18 | 6p 65% 
4 | 65! 5 942 | — 7-16 | 6323) — | 13 |193%| 18 | 5p | 653 
4] 3 | 642 5 |823 942 | 94 7-16 | —"| — | 12 | —| 18 | 6p | 65} 
6/259 654 | 65 43 [822 945 — |16 7-16 | — 1932) 18 6p | 65 
| 642 1 945 | — [16 5-16 | — 3 9-16 | 2} |193 | 16 | Sp | 643 
| Wed-| nessday. 
9/258 |642 4 | 644 2 [821 942 | 932/16 5-16 | — |3} 22 |— | 17 | 6p | 643 
10j258 2 | Gat | — 631} — | |193 | 17 | 6p | 643 
94 | — 7-16 | —| — | 3 | —| 16} 5p | Gat 
13} — | 64} | — |163 — |3} 3} [193 | 15 | Sp | 641 
14] — j64i 1 | 64°33 [812 933 | — |16 5-16 | 623 a 1923) 14 | 6p | 64! 
1} 64 | — 62}| — | 13] 5p | 642 
16258 | 642 2 | — —'|33 |—| 12 | 4p | 642 
17| — |642 65| 643 | — i168 —| — | 12 | 4p | 642 
18] — [642 | 642 joa | 933/162 —| — | 13] 5p | 642 
2n| — | 653 65 |s1z joa | 7-16 | | — | 22 | 13 | Sp | 4? 
Prices of the 
Sv} a | February 18. 
38 & [ES EF ES S558) 
SZISE SH [Jan ifr. cj fr c 
Jan|— — | 21175 30) 1155 75) 
26) — | 783 102; 102 1817) — — 994 —|— || 23 |76 $6) 1168 75) 
27] — | 793, — —| — 993; —|—]} 25/78 10) 1170 — 
2s} —|79| 4102 —| — | —| —|100 —|= — || 27/77 30) 1158 50) 
Feb.| — 29 10) 1167 4 
2] — | 782]. 782 |1022 102 | — — {1013/5993} — | — || 31 [77 50) 1164 — 
9} — | 782) 78 |10151012) — | — | 78 {1002; — | — | — |\Feb. 
10| — | 78 [10121008 — | — | — 972) — | — 2 |78 1167 — 
4/78 30| 1165 — 
y 
11/78 15) 1176 25) 
13 |77 1170 + 
AT NEW YORK 15 179 10) — 
No late Quotations. || 17 [79 20) 1178 50 
18 |79 25) 1179 
3 per cent. 56 57 _ 
Old 6 per cent.......] 87 | — 
New 6 per cent.......] 86 — 
Louisiana, 6 per cent.) 95 96 
j By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill, 
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TABLE OF 


Yutroductory Sketch of Europ. Politics at 
Map of Europe, in illustration 
NATIONAL& PARLIAMENTARY NOTICES, 
BRITISH anv FOREIGN. 
Revival of Popish Dominion—Jesuits re-esta- 
blished—Inquisition re-established in Spain 17 
The Pope’s Bull qeéece 20 
King of Spain’s Edict bane. 33 
Weights and Measures 193 
Report of the Select C ommittee, appointed by 
the House of Commons, to investigate the 
subject of Weights and Measures 
Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Petitions relating to 
the Corn Laws 369 
Official Papers on the subject of a Fac Simile 
Fdition of the Alexandrian Manuscript, in 


the British Museum encees 465 
Lord Sidmouth’s Letter, &c. nee 474 
Gauging io the Port of London, Report of 

Committee 641 
Act 1. Richard III. 645 
Evidence 654 
Corn Trade. Second Report—England— 

Ireland—Scotland—Hollaud—Poland $17 

REVIEW. 
Amsterdam, Statistique de eoevse 515 
Bingley’s, Rev. W. A. Animated Nature 9437 
Boyd, Walter on Finance ebnnrs 711 


Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, Vol. IV. *400 
Broughton’s Selectio#s from Hindoo Poetry 213 
Chad's Narrative, Revolution in Holland 250 
Christian Religion, Holland, Society 85 
Clarke’s Travels in Greece, Egypt, &c. 
Clayton's Rev. W. Rural Discourses 

Colquhoun on Wealth, &c. of Britain 35, 285 
Congreve's, Col. Hydropneumatic Lock 


Cunningham's Rev. J. W. Velvet Cushion 702 
Curtis's Marianne, Classical Pastime 530 
Dartmouth Parsonage, a Tale osee 83 


Duchesne’s Reflections on French Constitution 83 
Flindc’s Voyage to Terva Australis *379 
France, Short Excursion to ceecce 76 
Frere J. H. Combined View of Prophecy 680,885 
Frey's Hebrew, Latin, and English Dictionary 261 
Gelder’s Discourses from Natural History 85 


Gyles’s Elements of Hebrew Grammar 259 
Hervey’s Ossian’s Fingal, in verse 
Hills on the Price of Coals ose 533 
Holland, Dresses, Manners, Customs 515 
Hollande, Voyage dans la 515 
Jamieson on the Construction of Maps 519 
Labaume’s Campaign in Russia eves 690 
Lady's Letter from Paris 9425 
Laisne’s Comparative View 263 
Letters from Albion eeepae 526 


Lofft’s Laura, Anthology of Sonnets 64 
Lovell’s T. Builder's Assistant #438 
Mason’s Shaw, Statistics of Ireland 670, 835 
Myers on the conditivn of the Poor 520 
Nieuve Verhandelingen, Christ. Society, Hague 85 


, Ogborne’s Mrs. History of Essex 262 


Politics, Outlines of Science of *433 
Salt’s Voyage to Abyssinia nue 479, 661 
Sicily, Letter to Lord Liverpvol on #435 
Sketch from Nature, a Poem ocotee 709 
Smeaton’s Miscellaneous Papers 78 
Smedley’s Prize Poem, Jephthah 505 


Staei's Germany, Analysis of are 71 


CONTENTS. 


Statistic Account of Amsterdam ..+..- 515 
Strutt’s G. J. Translatiou of Claudian *409 
509 


Taylor's Mrs. Practical Hints 
Taylor’s Parnassian Wild Shrubs “204 82 
Taylor’s Drawing for Youth 614 
Telescopes, Practical Observations on 705 
Time’s Telescope for 1815 ¥*438 
Torren’s Victim of Intolerance 
Trade, Inequitable Modes of ¥423 
Woodeock’s Rev. H. Sermon, Wiochester *436 
Walton's Trausiation of Beaujour’s America 493 
Wilson’s, Susanna, Familiar Poems 529 
Wilson’s Megha Duta, or Cloud Messenger 213 
Zodiac explained—Explanatory Memorial on 

—Arguments on 


LITERARY REGISTER. 


October ...... 86] January 1815 .... 536 
November ...... 268} February” ...... 718 
December .....- 440 | March 
FOREIGN LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Austria. 
Arabian Romance, Antar, Vienna en 721 


Establishments for Instruction in Vieana— 
Carinthia—Styria —Bohemia—Hungary— 


Transylvania-—Gallicia 97 
Hammer on Babylonian Amulets 721 
Haimmer's Catalogue of Oriental MSS. 

China. 
New Testament in Chinese ee 545 
Denmark. 

Collection of Ancient Documents —. 546 
Fuglsang’s Memoir on Sanscrit Words 546 
Hartman on Arabic Literature oe 547 
Journa! for profit of the Blind an 274 
vorwegian Agricultural Prizes eens 548 

Rask on the Icelandic 274 
Riffelsen’s New Musical Instrument 846 

France. 

Ambition of Louis XIV. as 723 
Encyclopedia resuined bs 369 
French Language disused at Vieuna 369 
Grobert on Theatrical Scenery coe 721 
Lebloud, Colony in Guyana - 722 
Leo's Gratuitous Stereotype Bible 274 
L'Esprit des Journaux resumed 721 
Penhouet, Antiquities of Bretagne 722 
773 


Peyroux on Man 
Royal Authors, Bonaparte Family - 97 


Germany. 


Almanacks—Students—Hungary 277 
Animals that foretel Weather 546 
102 


Costenoble on German Architecture 
Greek Dictionary—Works in Modern Greek, 


by Doukas 276 
Gazi’s Greek Dictionary 76 
Gelpke on Comets ereece 649 
Goethe’s Autobiography seee 724 
Gottingen, University of e208 724 
Guimpel’s Woods of Germany ees 

0 


Heyue, Life of 
Journals—The Gray Man—Journal of Pro- 


testantism 99, 100 
Leisler’s Natural History of Germany 371 
Literary Journal revived cove 724 
Literary Society, Hungary cove 106 
Lithographic Society, Bavaria * 273 


Living Writers—Leipsic Fair—Books ., 98 
Niemcyct’s Chronicle, Cassel 362 
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Professor Norberg’s Book of Adam, Dialect 
of Galilee 


Rechberg, Count, on Russia 
Saalfeld’s History of Dutch Colonies 
Streglitz, Dr. on Magne tiem 
Strombeck ou Animal Magnetism 
Tiedeman History of the 
Vogel on Comets yr 
Wenzel on the Brain 
Werners New Stove—Ventilator 
Witte, Charles, precocious genius as 
Holland. 
Alberti on the Caffres 
Haarlem Society of Sciences patieks 
Solwyn’s Hindoos 
Italy. 
Alborghetti on the Statue of sind y es 
Canova’s Prizes, Fine Arts ° 
Chinese Vases: Etruscan 
Cicognara’s History of Art, Venice .... 
Coliseum, Rome 
Etruria, Queen of, Memoirs of mara 


Herculaneum 


Padua: Extieus. Edit. of Classics & Fathers 


Peace, Temple of, Rome oe te 
Poem on Sugar and Coffee ercees 
Pompeii, Excavations at 
Pompeii, Works recovered ee 
Schmaltze’s Botany and Ichthyology, Scien- 

tific Journal 


Titus, Bath of, Rome 


Zamboni Abbe, Perpetual Motion, Galvanism 
Russia. 
Ancicet Christian Establishment, Georgia 
Antiquities dug up, Siberia iwees 
Bible Society, Progress of 
Bibliography, Ancient Printer, Warsaw 
Czernitscheff’s Cabinet 
Dubrowski’s rip ctions of MSS. 
Eder’s Abbe, Library 
Krusenstern’ s Voyage 
Libraries, Public . 
Number of Works Published 


Pallas, Cabinet of Natural History 
Instruction Public, Establishments for 
Riga, Literary and Philosophical Society 
School of Public Instruction, Teflis 
Spain. 
Specimen of Spanish Literature—Novels— 
Fernandez—Medical Works, Villalba— 


Memoirs of the Hydrographical Board 107, 
Sweden, 

Literary Society, Norway 
New Translation of the Bible ee 
Norwegian Socicty, Memoirs of ese 
Reimann on the Hyena 
Stockholm Academy of Sciences 
University of Upsala’ 
Wahlenberg’s Journey to Lebanun—on Swit- 


INTERESTING INTEL LIGENCE FROM 

THE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN 

INDIA .... 109, 282,375, 554, 734, 


Anderson, Dr. J. deceased, Colombo +e 
Commercial Edict, King of Ava ent 
Progress & Effects of Earthquakes, Bencoolen 
Bombay, Ship-building at 
Calcutta, by Subscription, Ship of Line, 
Calcutta, Ships launched 
Calcutta, Benevolent Institution, Native 
Schools 


726 


547 
553 
545 
727 
562 
552 
557 
372 
5352 
107 
107 
551 
279 


547 


108 


378 


903 
148 
111 
375 
287 
282 


287 


696 


Canton, Exactions at 109 
Ceylon, Fort erected—Improvement $375 
Forbes, Serpent at Nurrah occees 750 
Goods, Company’s, 1814 413 
Goods, Private Trade, 1814 eeee 413 


Goods, Neutral Property and Prize, 1814 413 
Java, Russian and Hamburgh ships bound to 111 


Lion Huut, Kurnaul 414 
Literature, revival of Literary Society, Java, 288 
Madras Benevolence, Bible Society -» 109 
Magrabins and Albdnians at Bagdad -- 109 
Mahommed sar Bijuljange tried 414 
Mahometan Custom, Sons to Fathers 109 
Mokke Burjunder, assassinated cece 4f4 
Nairs, Travancore, Customs, &c. oo 734 
Nerbudidah, river, overflows, 3000 lost 444 
Opium, Trade in, facilitated, Java .... 
Ordeal, Trial by Dhuboy a 415 
Rangoon destroyed by Fire 5al 
Roman Catholic Missions onee 554 
Teak Ships, durability of een 283 
Trade with India, amount of mee 443 
Travancore, described, Country and Natives 744 
Volcano, Java, Tour to 110 
PUBLIC PAPERS 
Massachasett’s Report ou Impressment 114 
Vaccination in Sweden 
Discoveries in New Holland ver 378 
China, Rebellion in, Royal Edict 142 382 
New South Wales Society for civilization of 
South Sea Islands bans 557 
American Treaty 752 
Pope's Edict re-establishing Monastic Orders 317 


Persia, King of, Letter relative to the 


New ‘Testament 415 
Holland, Finances estimated eves 590 
Sicily, debt to Britain ove 594 
American Budget 670 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 

Auvecdotes of the Pope, C &e. 292 
Beer, Noxious Ingredients Seep 746 
Boulaye Marillac on Dyeing 4740 
Bonapartean Family, Present State of 397 
Caledonian Horticultural Society ee 391 
Cauliflower, mode of keeping csceee 393 
China, rebellion mn 382 
Clarke’s Travels, iu Egypt, &c. observations on 560 
Coculus Todicus, effects of 
Colours for Dyeing, unalterable of 740 
Comets, periods, permanency, &e. ad 747 
France, Superstitions, Ancient and Modern 294 
Free- Masons, Persecution of isa 389 
French Theatre, Boxing 398 
Giliby, on Druidical Stones 
Irish Catholic Board, Members of cwee 570 
Jaffa, Massacre at, Miot er 566 
Keenig’s Printing Machine 575 
Lacretelle, on [nfluence of Women coce Lae 
Lang, on the Caterpillar oceses 392 
Leipsic Michaelmas Fair 399 
Louisiana, Produce and Properties of 301 
Macmurray, on the Caterpillar ove 301 
Pyramids, Dr. Clarke on the ovuswe 561 
Politicians, A. D. 1814 eet 298 
Printing, Improvements in, Times, &c. 574, 577 
Saint Germain, Imposter at Paris 
Salt Mountain, Louisiana eee 304 
Southcott, Johanna ecocee 135, 423, 782 
Subscription, Collection of Minerals, Hanan 395 
Tornadoes, Waterspouts, by §. Griswold 119 


Waterspouts, by S, Griswold 119 
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PORTRY. 
Address to Burns, Earl of Buchan 408 
African Mclody, Fire-Fly 304 
Bell Ringers, by Voltaire oka 578 
Byron, Lord, on Sir P. Parker 
Dyer’s MS. Poem Per 307 
Edinburgh, Anniversary of Pitt 
England, Eurdpe’s Glory 579 
For England O! gopeeee'e 140 
Imprompta, on Surgery 579 
Legge’s Verses on the King’s — 401 
Love of Nature, by S. Wilson ooee 403 
Maasibaa, Song of Sacteoee 305 
Marchof Mind 137 
Michaelmas, Notice to Quit 159 
Mitford Miss, on Education ane 136 
— on school society 137 
New Year 755 
Oak Tree, by Walter Scott concep 402 
Peter Parker, Sir, Death of ee ae 
Scott, Walter, Pitts Anniversary ve 138 
Oak Tree 402 
Song. —The United Islands eecpce 578 
——— By Clown, in Whittington 758 
Verpes, by Hon. H. B. Legge coocee 461 
Wager decided ones 403 
Ww inter, To'a Young Lady 955 
Wilson's Love of Nature 403 
Words written to “ Lrin-go- -bragh” 754 
NATIONAL REGISTER —Foreien. 

Africa. 
Columbus’ Chart, Azores 310 
Earthquake, Azores 310 
Establishment at Simon's Bay 141 

America. 
American Atrocities—Towns destroyed, B.A. 582 
Cash, Scarcity of, U.S. 
Catholic Missionary progress, U.S. nb 591 
Damage at Washington, U.S. 308 
Finances—Loan, U.S. 141 
Longevity, Menury Brown, aged 129, U.S. 141 
Naval Force, state of, U.S. aes 583 
Population, Census, U.S. eevee 405 
Quakers libelled, defended, U.S. ad 458 
Retaliation, Military, B. A. oheses 404 
Serrurier married Mad. Jer. Buonaparte, U.S. 369 
Talbot, Col. Letter of, B. A. eee 583 
Tobacco, Royal Monopoly, S. A, cove 404 

Austria. 
All Saints Fair copes 584 
Commerce—Im ports— Exports 142 
Congress, Potentates, &c, at cope 405 
Congress, no progress oe 757 
Diplomatic Activity, Congress 757 
Expenses of Congress, Vienna oe 584 
Festivities Royal, Vienna ovbee® 585 
Finances deranged 584 
Ligne, Prince de, Interment eves 757 
Medica) Reperts—Vaccination ee 142 
Patriotic Decoratious 142 
Patriotic Dress, Female 142 
Pope’s Bull prohibited coeses 585 
Schewinger, Remarkable Death, Prassic Acid 586 
Specie from Frankfort, &c. 584 
Toleration Religious, Vienna neueee 584 
Vienna, Entry of Potentates +e 309 

China. 

Catholic Missionary, progress sees 591 
Conspiracy and Revolt evens 142 
Denmark.. 

Commerce 310 
Commerce improved 406 


Fishery, stecessful 

Storm, violent 

Vaccination 

Whale’s Jaw fractured, recovery 
‘rance. 


Aerolites at Agen 
Army reduced, 106.000 Discharges 
Bank of France, State of 
Biliary Calculi, solvent sede 
Brandy, very cheap 

Commemoration of Louis XV II. 
Commerce, Nisines 
Coronation deferred 

Corrosive Sublimate, Antidote to 
Cow and Cossack 

Criminal Causes, Court of Anise 
Dramatic Ridicule of English 
Dyeing, Discoveries in 
English Visitors and Travellers 
Freuch Versatility, Bonaparte 
Forests destroyed by Fire oe 
General Garrow, at Calais 

Horse and his Rider ae 
Institute, Vacancies in 


Knighthood, Qualification for ree 


Female Warrior 

Leon, Princess de, burnt to death 
Literary Journals Regulated 
Longevity, age 104, oppressed es 


LAugevin, 


Louis XLV. Statue, restored cove 
Marscilles, a Free Port eetecos 
Medical Exertions, Paris anus 
Nuns returned to Gravelines 
Praise of Cvsar—Mental Reservation .... 
Prisoners of State, Petition re 
Relic, Crown of Thorns 
Rheims, Coronation expected 
Sir Sidney Smith's Bail 
Sunday at Paris is bane 
Thornton, Colonel, at Rouca ‘ 

Ventriloguism— Le cordemeln 
Visiting Office at Paris coe oe 

Germany. 
Amusement—Patriotic 


Assembly of States opened at Hanover 
Sranswick Fair 
Darmstadt Theatre destroyed 
Duration of Congresses ee 
Dusseldorf Benevolent Lnstitution 
Elbe, Bridge over, rebuilt, Dresden 
Fashion, Female uniform ae 
Funeral Sermon for Gen. Moreau 
Guillotine burnt 
Hamburgh Committee of Relief 
Citizenship of Jews 
Herring Fishery e 
Leipsic, Anniversary of Battle 


Leipsic Fair 


Longevity, John W “113 
Lubec, Anniversary—T hanksgiving 
Monmouth, Skeleton discovered 
Military Commemorativn, Pacific 


Rhenish Vintage failed jhe 
Schemnitz Mines at Hungary 
Scrophula, Cure for $e 
Semiuary, Catholic, Hildesheim 
Westphalia, Statistics of 
Holland. 
Amsterdam, Commerce 


Antwerp—French Ships sold 
Commercial Decree, Belgium 
Ecclesiastical Establishments oe 
Finances, Expenditure Estimate 


146 


Liberty of the Press—Literary Property. 
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Manufactures, progress of, Belgium 
Meteor, remarkable 
Population decreased, Xe. Belgium 


Indies, East. 
Bamboo Seed sent to Ireland 
Columbo, Dr Anderson deceased rr 
Rangoon destroyed by Fire 
Serpents, Venomous 


Slave Trade abolished, effects, Java oe 
Trade with, emount of cose 
Indies, West. 
Curagoa Distressing Drought 
Freneh Sugar Islands 
Guadaloupe, distresses of ewes 
Maroons, submitting 
Martinique, distresses of 
St, Domingo, Population of oniwew 
Italy. 

Albert de Montauro, Jesuit, aged 129 
Bandittiin the Alps 


Bauk of St. George re-established, Genoa. 
Brindrisi, British kumanity honoured 


Colleges re-established, Rome 

Congregation of Rites,Jubilee = ...... 
Convents, re-establishment, cece 
D’ Auvergne, Privileges 
Debt to Britain recognised, Sicily 
Ecclesiastical abuses, Bull against ° 


Ecclesiastical property secularized, Sicily 
Festiva!s restored 
Huricane, Destructive, at Ancona ods 
Jesuits, celebration 
Jésuit Novices received 
Jesuits re-established— Property Test: ired to 
Jews losetheir privileges ..... 
Lucien Buonaparte’s respect to the Pope. 
Monastic orders re-established 
Naples, Royal Piety 
Neapolian Populace versatile 
Pardon Prociaimed, Rome 
Pope, ill 
Quarantotti's reseript " confirmed, Rome 
Standard, Consecration, Regent's Hussars 
Taylor, Capt. Brindrisi ........ 
Turin, prohibition of selling meat 
Tuscany, Banditti 


Portugal. 
Service of ‘Plate to Lord Wellington 
Prussia. 


Berlin, King’s — cove 
Dantzic, Losses b 
Frankfort on the Oder, Fair 
Katzbach Commemorative Monument... 


Merit, Female Order of 
Silesian Conyents Suppressed 
Zimmerman’s ebaritable bequests 
Russi«. 
Astrachan, Antiquities, and Ruins near .. 
Church of the Holy Virgin oeeses 
Constaiutine, Grand Duke present to .:.. 
Edueation, New System of 
Exte: t, Comparative, of Russia eve 
Imperial Donation to London Charity —.. 
Longevity, Ages, 180 and 200 
Medico Philanthrophie Society, Petersburgh 
Ou:ley Sir G. created Knt. of Alex. Neuski 
Petersburgh, Commerce of 
Riga, severe Frost 
Royal Remains re-deposited, Poland 
Severe Wisiter 
Siberia, Communication through 
Seciety, Literary and Philosophical 
Tallow, Commerce in 


eevee 


ee 


590 Volcauic Island epee ee 
Spain, 
| Autos-da-fe 
764 | Duplicity in State Documents oe 
148 Gibraltar, Quarantine ed 
591 ‘Inquisition, Directorium loquisitorium 
41g Manufactures defended 
148 | Verbal Superstition 
413 Sweden, 
Character of Charles XII. 
764 | Population increased, Lapland cece 
592 | Tobacco, Substitute for eee oe 
592 Switzerland, 
317 | Agricultural Establishmeut, De Felienbe se 8 
592 | Prohibited, Basle Amusements 
317 | English Chapel opened oe eee 
Statistics, Population Extent 
319 Turkey. 
313 Death and Confiscation—Begemder ¥? 
591 King of Persia’s Letter 
1 New Testament, Persian 
| Oppression and Vengance ease 
49 | Ouseley Sir G. Letter of sd 
| Plague at Smyrva 
| Plague, loss by, Smyrna 
313 Servians oppressed, revolt cree 
594 | Sheriff of Mecca, superseded ; 
Tunis, Bey of, deceased eee 
319 Wahabees, Caravan cut off by 
319 NATIONAL REGISTER. 
149 | Addenbrokes Hospital, Physician, Dr. Wood- 
591 house 
150 | Adder caught by angling “/ 
151 | Adder, dangerous wound from 
150 | Allotted Lands sold, inclosure eee 
317 | Amel Island Coton seized 
349 | American Budget 
410 | Anatomy, Professor, Cambr idge, Mr. Havi- 
149 wees 
765 | Ancient Coins, Uppingham 
591 | Antiquities, Cairn, Monaghan ete 
590 | Armagh Laacasterian School on 
151 | Articles of tle Peace, Chancery eves 
150 | Attornies Licenses, Ireland 
764 | Ballinasloe Cattle Fair, nuynbers ae 
Rank Notes in circulation 
765 | Barracks Sold, Lewes 
Batchelor Commencement, Cambidge 
152 | Beil Rock Lighthouse ° eras 
321 | Bibliomania, Golder Legend 
592 | Bill of Mortality ah oe 
321 | Bills of Credit 
151 | Bird of Prey disappointed cose 
153 | Birmingham Musical Festival eeeces 
765 | Breakwater, Plymouth, beneficial ...... 
Brewer's Profits, calculation 
322 | Browne’s Sir W. Gold Medal, Cambridge.. 
154 { Butchell, Martin Von, Death eoscce 
154 | Calico Printers, Master's Association ee 
417 | Calico Printers, Jouneymen Prosecuted .. 
156 | Carlisle Market well supplied seeewe 
321 | Carelina Criminal Code | 
123 | Car Rock, Warning Beacon ess 
154 | Catholic Ecclesiastical arrangements oe 
417 | Catholic Archbishop, Dr. Troy eevee 
766 | Catholic Filius Nobilis, Dubliu vee 
592 | Cattle, French, Imported 
151. Chancellor's Prizes cose bese 
153 Court of, New Rule 
156 | Important Order 
321 Chapels, New, Yorkshire .... 


154 


758 | Wilna, University of 


Charity Concert, Hull 
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Charter Howse School increased 
Chepstow Iron Bridge 
Christian Name, when mutable 
Church, New, Everton 
Coal Mines, inexhaustibility of os 
Comparison, Commerce Lon. 1805 & 1810 
Confessor to Maids of Honour 
Conscientious Defaulters, Property Tax .. 
Consolidated Fand, productive 326, 596, 
Contraband Articles as Dispatches 
Contract Price of Meat cecepe 
Contracts for Victualling 
Corn Rents, increasing practice 
Coroner’s Luqnest enforced 
Cow, poetically described 
Cruelty to Animals, Coroner's Inquest... 
Curious Animals, Imported, Elephant, &c 
Customs Duties, Great sued 
Damages by Storm, 700 Trees 
Death by exploded Gas eee 
Deaths, remarkable ee 
Detouating Balls, dangerous, fata 
Divine Service, Military regulation .... 
Discharged Soldicr’s Pensiuns 
Djsmissals by Peace ee 
Dog and Cat, Good frie nds 
Downie Capt. Death of see 
Dublin Beer, Mr. Giff rd oe 
Dudley Church‘ Donation for 
Dulwich College, Collection of Pictures .. 
Dundee, Steam Boat 
Drury Lane Theatre, Report 
Ecclesiastical Election, Presbyterian, Mr. 
Manual 
Eden Bridge, Carlisle 
English Manufacturers in France 
Exchequer Bills, unfunded 
Exhalations of Plants, fatal 
Expences, Extraordinary of the Army .... 
Falmouth, establishment removed 
Farming Profitable, Devonshire 
Farm, large, divided 
Festival of Bishop Blaze, Leeds os 
Ffreuch, Lord, Death of 
Finger Divided, re-joined 
Fish Extraordinary, Penrith 
Fosdyke Bridge, Liucoloshire 
Fossil Horns, Dunganuon 
French Post Office Regulations 


eee 


eee 
cree 


French Fruit and Provisions 
Gandolphi on Nuns’ Dress cose 
Gaol Doors thrown open, York se 
Gas Lights, Westminster Bridge eee 
Geese Destroyed, wantonly 


Geological Society, Coruwall 
Geology, Petrifactions dug up 
Gloucester bridge, county hall, lun. asy. 
Goose Large, Lancaster 
Gold returning to Britain 
Grass Seed Valuable 
Greenock New Fort 
Greyhound Poetically Described 
Hare Skins Destroyed, Plague 
Haydon, Mr. Fieedou of Plymouth 
Hawk aud Sparrows, Cambridge es 
Herring Fishery, vessels... 
Herrings, Giut, Nor thumberland 330, Kent 
Hill, Lord, plate presented 
Holidays not Sundays 
Houorary Present, silver cup 
Honours from Gratitude, Louis XVIII. ., 
Horses, two good judges of, blind 


Hulsean Prize, Rey. T. Fuller 


426 | Imports and Exports, Colonies esse 
774 Industry and Sobriety, ex¢mplary epee 
600 Inquisitive Foreigners, Birmingham .,.. 
426 | Insurance Offices, Duty Paid trees 
952 , Insurances on Earl of Westmeath coed 
341 | Inundation of Largs 
600 | Irish Charitable Society, 
329 | King’s Health af 159, 593, 768 
768 | Laburn»m Seeds, deleterious ossaum 
424 | Lightning struck Umbrella 
597 | Literary Liberality, Bursarships, Marischal 
397 | Lizard uncommon, Carlisle ae 
597 | Local Tokens, illegal Fo. 
428 | Lonzevity of a Goose, 64 yro Parrot 80 yrs. 
777 Mackavel, Glut, Exthouth 
322 | Mackaw, aged 122 years oocecgen 
949 | Mc. Rae, sentence eee 
596 | Madisous, American Gold Coin 
730 | Malays, fous executed 
602 | Manchester Eucreased 
604 | Mansion House, Poors’ Rates on eee 
606 | Meadow Saffron, f ta! ase oe ; 
597 | Mechanical Power Improved 
325 | Medicinal Spring, Cheltenham acces 
326 | Milford, New Market 
77@ | Militia Disemboaied 
607 | Miller’s Caution, Danger from Fire 
607 | Molasses, ualawful for Brewers ete 
508 | Naval Force, 420 «.. 
342 | Necromancer Committed, J. Powell e 
331 | Neology from Paris eee 04 
161 | Newcastle Music Meeting 
Newdigate’s Prize Poem ee 
605 | Newenliam’s Sir E. Baronetcy ‘forgot 
333 | Nymph Bank Fishery antes ree 
327 | Nuts, nnwholesome qualities 
420 | Oats, French, at Newhaven ecceccs 
425 | Onions, improved culture of eceeee 
420 |} Onions, large produce of Succes 
329 | Old Age, 153 years ee eevee 
421 | Ordnance to be melted and sold Pee 
424 | Orleans, Duke of, State Carriage ve 
950 | Ouse Bridge, York 
604 | Oxfordshire Agricultural Society seeces 
420 | Packet, British Queen, Jost —....... 
422 | Parliament, Acts of—Poor—Quarter Ses- 
333 sions—Burying in Woollen—Parish Ln- 
340 dentures—Hops cove 
423 | Paving and Lighting Metropolis eeee 
326 | Pea, remarkably prolific, Colby ee 
600 | Penalties on Brewers 
602 | Pheasants removed 
774 | Phenomena, Bor ugh, near Howth 
330 | Physic, School of, Dublin cosces 
668 | Poetry, Devotional, of Emperor Alexander 
335 | Popular Prejudice, Clover, East Lothian.. 
333 | Porter to be unproved 
776 | Post Office, removal $ane os ue 
160 | Potatues, proline 
331 | Pound Note vaiue at Paris” .... ceee 
780 | Powder Magazine, Hounslow eoeees 
777 | Prize Subjects, Bishop of London's 
334 | Professor of Medicume, Camb. Dr. Hewett 
334 | Property Tax, produce of wnmae a 
946 | Quakers, Association Meetings 
778 | Quarautoiti’s rescript confirmed sees 
421 | Queen’s Birth Day 
159 | Red Scar Bridge, Fall, fatal reed 
600 Regimental Schouls promoted 
775 | Religious Habits relinquished 
329 | Revenues, 1814 ° 419 
949 1 Revenue and Finances, 1701 and 1814 
778 Robbery ofa Mill acee 
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Rocking Stone become immoveable 
Ribstone Pippin, large eons 
Runcorn Bridge, Cheshire 
Sabbath Breaker punished 
Scriptures, Ancient Price of 
Seamen and Marines rewarded 
Seatonian Prize Poem, Rev E. Smedley 
Sermon, Anrual, Mrs. Barnett’s 
Sheep, prize, slaughtered, weight 
Shield Maguificent, for Lord Wellington... 
Ship’s Cook, Caledonia etiquette " 
Silver Coins, Portnorris, 338—Battle Abbey 
Simonbourne, Church Prefermeut Divided 
Slave Dealers transported 
Slave Trade, captures 
Slave Trade, French, confined 
Small Pox, Indictment re 
Smithfield Club, Cattle Shew 
Smuggling Provision Sellers 
Southeott, Johanna, account of 135, 423.. 
Spey Bridge, Craig Elachie, N. B. .... 
Spirits cask caught fire 
Sguirrel Domesticated, refugee 
South Down Sheep ose 
Statue of William 111, Hall. 
Statute Proposed, canvassed, Scotland 780 
Steam Boats, 598, 775, 
Steam Engine sent to Peru 
Steam Packet Company 
Storms, Violent, December, Manchester 
Leeds— Stafford—Tewkesbury—Glasgow 
609, 
Suicide, on account of Napoleon’s Fall 
Sword- fish, Ipswich 
Temple of Concord, sold by “Auction | 
Thaxted Steeple, lightning 
Thouire. Professor, scientific liberality .. 


ee 


Threshing Machines, laceration by .... 
Thrash Prolific 
Tide. Thames, unusually high oes 
Tiger, alarming accident by Rocce 
Trade increased, Scotland 
Trafalgar Park, Wilts 
Traveller's Gig confiscated ...... 
Value of Land Tucreased 
Veil taken in Ireland 
Wages of Servants, &c. lowered 
Wallace, monument to .....- 


Walsingham, Lord, Chairman ‘of Committee 
War Duties ceased 
Waste Lands, report of 
Mr. Webb obliged to emigrate ; 
White Miss, Limer ick, benevolent legacies 
Wilmington, Rose Noble, Edward IIL. 
Winter Barley approved 


Wool, encreased value 
Wool, Offieial Returns Res 
Yew Tree fatal to Cattle os 
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HINTS, PLANS, AND PROCEEDINGS of 


BENEVOLENCE. 
Education for the Christian Miuistry 
London Society, Faithful Female Servants 
Removal of Prostitutes 
Woollett, Family of 


GATHERER. 


No. I. 164.—IT. 343.—II1. 345.—IV.748—YV. 


Atheneum at Paris 
Elephant, Fountain, Statue at Paris .... 
Forbes, Account of a Serpent 
Funeral Oration for Napoleon 
La Chaise, French Pun 


renee 


346 
431 
786 
166 


955 
748 
749 
750 
748 
437 


Legal Chicanery, Turkish, suicide 343 

Lime, corrective of Mephitic vapours .... 345 

Matrimonial Misunderstandings coseee 748 

Mermen, Mermaids 164-435 

Military Promotion 749 

Mother at 83 eeeees 165 

Oriental Comparison 437 

Pulpit Flattery, to Louis XIV. eee 437 

Serpent, Guardian of hidden Treasures ., 750 

Southcott, Johanna, expected accouchement 165 

Steam-Engine, Inventor, poverty of .... 344 

Worcester, Marquis, invented Steam-Engine 344 

PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 

Chap. 1.—Opening of the Session—Prince 
Regent's Speech — Address — Seamen—Fi- 
nances—Monument to General Ross 438 

1].—Affairs in Canada—Peace of Ire- 
land—Property Tax—Catholic Question— 

Army Estimates—Spanish Subjects ..... + 613 

111.—Property Tax—Militia—Army Es- 

timates—Peace of Ireland—Adjournment 794 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS. 

Beaumont John. Esq. eeee 962 

Bramah Joseph 963 

Bull Rev. W. Newport-Pagnell 963 

Charles, Rev. Thomas, Bala Visaks 964 

Coke, Rey. Thomas, LL. D. Missionary 963 

Delaval, Edward Hussey, Esq. seen 964 

Dibdin, Mr. Charles 965 

Ffrench, Thomas Lord, Dublin 965 

Jones, Mr. Owen, repeats 965 

Minto, Earl of 987 

Munchausen, Baron, Paris sda 966 

Rumford, Sir B. Thompson, Count 969 

Sutcliffe, Rev. John Tei ry 969 

Tunis, Bey of cevescece 963 

POLITICAL PERISCOPE, 

For September 166 December ..., 610 
October 348 January ...... 796 
November 443 February .... 974 

COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE. 

Fur September 175 December ...... 626 
October 352 January 798 
November 449 February 978 

AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

For Spetember 178 January ....-- 803 

October 366 February 980 


November 457 


BANKRUPTS AND CERTIFICATES. 


SCOTLAND SEQUESTRATIONS. 


185—36 1—451—634,—-8 LO 


IRELAND BANKRUPTS. 


186—362—458-—634—810 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


For September 187 December vee 
October 363 January 
November 439 February 


PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE —LON- 
DON MARKETS EXCHANGE 


PRICES CURRENT—CANAL SHARES, 
&e—FUNDS, ENGLISH, IRISH, 
RICAN, FRENCH. 

187 December 
363 January 
439 February 


AME- 


For September 
October 
November 


632 
813 
989 


639 
813 
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